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PREFACE 

HPHE  substance  of  the  following  pages  was  contained  in 
a  series  of  University  Extension  lectures,  delivered 
in  connection  with  the  University  College  of  South  Wales 
and  Monmouthshire.  I  intended  these  lectures  to  be  the 
first  draft  of  a  volume  of  criticism  on  the  poetry  of  the 
Victorian  era. 

That  I  have  persevered  in  my  original  plan  is  due  to  the 
appreciation  and  encouragement  which  I  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  obtain  from  my  audience.  In  particular  I  owe  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Miss  E.  E.  Houliston,  who  conducted 
the  classes  in  connection  with  the  lectures  at  Abergavenny, 
for  her  never-failing  sympathy  and  kindness,  and  for  her  in- 
valuable advice  during  the  final  revision  of  the  book. 

CARDIFF,  December^  1906. 
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INTRODUCTION 

'T*HE  function  of  criticism  has  varied  from  age  to  age. 
To  wield  the  bludgeon  of  irresponsible  authority  is  no 
longer  the  critic's  province  j  he  no  longer  arraigns  his  vic- 
tims at  the  bar  of  taste  and  delivers  judgment  with  an  air  of 
superiority  which  no  mortal  power  may  call  in  question ; 
he  no  more  appraises  excellences  and  exposes  faults  from 
the  standpoint  of  an  established  canon.  His  business  is  to 
sympathise  and  to  understand ;  if  he  condemns  defects,  it 
is  in  order  that  he  may  realise  by  contrast  the  attendant 
beauties,  that  he  may  separate  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  and 
appreciate  more  fully  that  which  is  valuable.  The  task 
of  writing  upon  poets  whose  fame  is  known  unto  all  is  one 
which  cannot  be  approached  without  considerable  trepida- 
tion. The  road  is  thronged  with  the  utterers  of  praise ; 
how  shall  the  intruder  obtain  a  hearing  amid  the  tumult  of 
voices  ?  And  yet  there  will  be  observed  a  frequent  dis- 
sonance in  the  hymns  of  the  votaries.  Each  hero  is  sur- 
rounded by  his  circle  of  admirers,  who  sometimes  exalt  the 
god  of  their  idolatry  at  the  expense  of  other  gods  no  less 
indubitably  divine.  A  capacity  for  estimating  the  virtues 
of  one  poet  has  often  its  counterpart  in  a  defect  of  feeling 
for  another,  and  this  is  especially  true  in  connection  with 
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the  Victorian  period,  where  there  prevailed  such  diversity 
of  genius.  The  apology  for  the  following  pages  is  that 
they  contain  an  attempt  to  portray  the  main  tendencies  of 
an  epoch  as  exemplified  in  the  writings  of  its  greatest  poets, 
and  also,  conversely,  to  discuss  the  relation  in  which  each  of 
these  poets  stood  to  his  age,  to  find  out  by  what  qualities 
he  is  most  distinguished,  and  to  elucidate  the  peculiar 
merits  of  his  style. 

A  certain  aloofness  is  necessary  for  the  accurate  adjust- 
ment of  the  critical  view.  It  is  impossible  for  those  who 
are  the  contemporaries  of  a  writer  to  say  how  he  will  appear 
to  the  next  generation.  All  such  anticipations  are  notoriously 
fallible.  It  is  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  did  not  know 
these  giants  in  their  lives  that  an  unbiased  opinion  must 
come,  and  surely  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  consideration  of  the 
greater  Victorian  poets  from  the  vantage-ground  of  the 
period  which  has  succeeded  them.  To  the  man  who  con- 
templates an  epoch  in  its  entirety,  certain  features  are 
prominent  which  perhaps  were  hidden  from  those  who 
were  nearer  to  it,  certain  peaks  over-tower  their  fellows, 
the  minor  protuberances  sink  out  of  sight  and  are  lost  in 
the  more  extended  vision,  the  details  are  blurred,  but  the 
outlines  become  more  regular  and  distinct. 

To  the  observer  of  the  Victorian  age  it  appears  that 
there  were  certain  predominant  tendencies  which  moulded 
its  literature,  and  certain  insistent  problems  to  which  every 
writer  more  or  less  consciously  turned.  To  begin  with, 
there  existed  in  England  a  greater  measure  of  intellectual 
freedom  than  the  country  had  previously  enjoyed  at  any 
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period  of  its  history.  This  freedom  was  partly  due  to  a 
social  revolution  which  has  been  steadily  ameliorating  the 
conditions  of  society,  and  still  more  to  a  progress  in  science 
which  produced  changes  in  every  department  of  thought. 
A  host  of  prejudices  which  held  the  field  at  the  beginning 
of  the  era  has  been  put  to  flight.  No  one  will  deny  that 
the  greatest  problems  of  life  are  now  approached  in  a  very 
different  spirit  and  with  a  much  broader  knowledge  than 
was  possible  when  the  nineteenth  century  was  in  its  infancy. 
The  attitude  of  the  great  poets  towards  life  and  death, 
God  and  immortality,  and  all  the  issues  which  they  com- 
prise, is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Bearing  in  mind  that 
the  poet's  mission  is  not  to  set  forth  his  beliefs  dogmatically, 
but  to  clothe  his  intuitions  in  the  garb  of  beauty,  we  may 
look  to  him  for  a  revelation  of  the  highest  truth  attainable 
by  man.  We  cannot  analyse  the  force  of  genius,  and  feeling 
impresses  us  as  having  a  deeper  origin  than  reason ;  if 
there  is  any  means  of  seeing  beyond  the  bounds  of  corporal 
sense,  we  seek  it  instinctively  in  the  imagination  of  the 
poet.  When  he  has  convinced  us  of  the  divinity  of  his 
calling  by  stirring  within  our  souls  the  vision  of  something 
vaster  and  more  glorious  than  we  knew,  we  recognise  in 
him  the  vates — the  seer — the  interpreter  of  the  sublime. 
We  gladly  surrender  our  intelligence  to  the  sway  of 
emotions  which  cannot  be  dissected  and  explained,  but 
which  introduce  us  to  the  mystery  of  the  infinite.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  in  the  following  pages  to  depict 
the  main  characteristics  of  those  poets  who  appear  to  the 
writer  to  stand  pre-eminent  in  the  Victorian  period.  In 
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most  instances  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  choice  ;  a  consensus  of  opinion  both  popular  and  critical 
assigns  the  highest  position  to  Tennyson,  Browning,  and 
Matthew  Arnold,  while  although  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning's  fame  has  undergone  of  recent  years  a  partial 
eclipse,  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  deny  to  her 
the  fellowship  of  the  immortals.  It  is  obvious  also  that  any 
criticism  of  Victorian  poetry  which  ignored  Mr.  Swinburne 
would  be  lamentably  incomplete.  He  is  the  one  living 
writer  who  is  here  considered,  the  surviving  exemplar  of 
the  great  age  which  has  passed  away.  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti  and  William  Morris  will  hardly  be  taken  exception 
to,  but  perhaps  some  apology  is  due  for  the  inclusion  of 
Clough.  It  will  be  pointed  out  that  Clough's  significance 
in  regard  to  his  period  is  so  unique  that  he  cannot  be 
omitted.  A  place  has  been  boldly  claimed  for  Edward 
Fitzgerald  among  the  greatest  poets  of  the  century ;  the 
justification  for  this  rests  solely  on  his  translation  of  the 
Rubaiyat,  a  translation  which  is  really  an  original  work  of 
the  highest  excellence.  To  render  the  chapter  on  the 
poetry  of  pessimism  more  complete,  some  reference  has  been 
made  to  Edwin  Arnold's  Light  of  Asia. 

Although  the  writer  has  essayed  as  complete  a  criticism 
of  the  works  of  these  authors  as  was  consistent  with  the 
limits  which  he  had  assigned  himself,  the  main  treatment  is 
centralised  around  their  attitude  towards  the  problems 
which  have  chiefly  interested  men  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
especially  those  of  the  existence  of  God  and  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  For  this  reason  the  chapters  on  Tennyson 
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have  been  sub-titled  the  poetry  of  hope,  those  on  the 
Brownings  the  poetry  of  optimism,  that  on  Arnold  and 
dough  the  poetry  of  intellectual  doubt,  and  those  on  Fitz- 
gerald and  Swinburne  the  poetry  of  pessimism  and  revolt. 
Morris  and  Rossetti  do  not  fall  under  this  classification ; 
they  are  the  leaders  of  a  distinct  movement  which,  in  some 
degree,  also  includes  Swinburne,  and  which  may  be  best 
called  neo-Romanticism. 

It  is  not  the  business  of  the  literary  critic  to  show  his 
personal  predilections  in  regard  to  questions  of  religion,  and 
the  exposition  of  the  principles  of  each  poet  will  be  found 
appreciatory.  Once  more,  "  Not  to  sympathise  is  not  to 
understand,"  and  if  a  man  cannot  attune  himself  in  turn  to 
the  hope  as  well  as  the  doubt,  the  pessimism  as  well  as  the 
optimism,  he  can  neither  explain  truly  nor  judge  wisely. 
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CHAPTER    I 
ROBERT   BROWNING 

TOURING  the  last  hundred  years  life  has  become  more 
complex :  new  discoveries  have  opened  out  new 
channels  of  activity ;  education  has  widened  the  mental 
horizon ;  new  theories  have  changed  the  aspects  of  many 
problems ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  manifold  variety 
there  has  arisen  an  era  of  great  specialisation.  Truth  is  a 
jewel  with  many  facets.  We  are  sometimes  too  apt  to 
suppose  that  the  individual  truth  which  we  perceive  is  the 
only  one  which  exists,  and  that  our  neighbour  is  wrong 
because  his  belief  is  different  from  our  own  :  it  is  at  least 
possible  that  both  may  be  correct,  and  that  the  divergence 
in  opinion  is  due  to  a  difference  in  standpoint.  The  sur- 
passing merit  of  Browning  is  that  he  comes  into  touch  with 
life  in  so  many  and  such  various  ways :  he  reflects  so  many 
tendencies  and  is  so  versatile  in  his  genius ;  his  poems 
embody  so  many  aspects  of  modern  thought. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  complexity  of  life  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  a  self-consciousness  which,  leading  to 
minute  introspection,  produced  a  passion  for  mental  analysis : 
the  character  of  the  individual  became  a  subject  of  enthral- 
ling interest.  This  analytical  spirit  is  strongly  in  evidence 
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in  Browning's  poetry.  He  loved  to  unravel  the  tangled 
motives  which  lead  to  action,  to  reveal  the  mainsprings  of 
character,  and  to  lay  bare  the  life  of  the  soul.  His  early 
poems  Pauline  and  Paracelsus  are  studies  of  this  kind.  But 
apart  from  the  interest  arising  from  their  subtle  portrayal  of 
the  human  spirit,  they  have  an  interest  as  containing  the 
main  features  of  Browning's  religious  philosophy.  He  is 
consistent  from  first  to  last.  He  took  all  humanity  for  his 
province,  and  he  solved  the  major  problems  of  humanity 
to  his  own  complete  satisfaction.  The  s^ution  offered  in 
Pauline  and  Paracelsus  is  substantially  that  of  the  Epilogue  to 
Asolando. 

Pauline  and  Paracelsus  exhibit  in  different  ways  the  gulf 
between  human  aspirations  and  their  fulfilment.  The  lover 
of  Pauline  sets  himself  to  grasp  the  infinite  in  joy ;  Para- 
celsus himself  aspires  to  the  infinite  in  knowledge ;  Aprile, 
the  poet,  seeks  for  the  infinite  in  love.  The  result  is  failure 
and  disappointment.  The  lover  loses  himself  in  sensuality 
and  selfishness ;  the  philosopher  sinks  to  the  level  of  a 
charlatan ;  the  abstract  vision  of  the  poet  never  obtains  a 
concrete  realisation.  But  in  the  midst  of  failure  each  of  these 
men  attains  to  the  perception  of  the  truth,  and  it  is  in  his 
statement  of  this  truth  that  Browning  becomes  the  poet  of 
Optimism.  It  is  sketched  in  Pauline;  the  outlines  are  filled 
in  fully  in  Paracelsus.  "When  the  philosopher  sees  at  last 
that  his  effort  to  gain  the  whole  of  knowledge  is  futile  he 
meets  with  Aprile,  the  poet,  whose  object  has  been  to  gain 
the  whole  of  love.  Aprile  is  dying,  and  in  his  last  moments 
he  attributes  his  want  of  success  to  the  fact  that  he  has 
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ignored  one  half  of  life — the  realm  of  knowledge.  This 
sets  Paracelsus  thinking  of  his  own  mistake.  He  seems  to 
have  made  the  identically  opposite  error ;  just  as  Aprile  has 
ignored  knowledge,  he  himself  has  ignored  love.  He  re- 
solves therefore  to  combine  Aprile's  object  with  his  own ; 
he  will  love  infinitely  as  well  as  know  infinitely.  But  still 
he  fails,  and  he  passes  through  the  darkest  period  of  his 
career  when  in  consequence  of  disappointment  he  aban- 
dons himself  to  the  transitory  satisfaction  of  the  senses  and 
the  ephemeral^  g^tifications  of  the  Present.  At  length  in 
death  the  vision  of  the  truth  is  vouchsafed  to  him.  His 
aim  had  been  essentially  right.  What  was  wrong  was  that 
he  had  expected  success  here  in  this  world,  that  he  had  been 
impatient  with  human  weakness,  and  that  he  had  scorned  to 
abide  within  human  limitations  while  cherishing  ever  the 
aspiration  to  the  highest.  The  ideal  was  true ;  the  effort 
was  noble ;  but  the  expectation  was  foolish.  The  moral 
of  it  all  was,  not  failure,  but  success — supreme  and  ever- 
lasting— in  the  eternal  God. 

Another  feature  of  the  intellectual  movement  of  the 
Victorian  period  was  that  critical  spirit  which,  as  applied 
to  history,  strove  to  re-establish  the  atmosphere  of  the  past 
and  to  realise  imaginatively  the  conditions  of  a  remote 
period.  This  spirit  is  notably  present  in  Browning's  poetry, 
it  finds  a  wide  scope  in  Sordello;  and  it  marks  the  wide 
divergence  between  modern  and  mediaeval  methods  of  work- 
manship in  the  treatment  of  an  historical  subject.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  most  convincingly  illustrated  by  reference  to  its 
appearance  in  Art. 
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The  great  men  of  the  Renaissance  cared  nothing  for 
what  we  call  local  colour :  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  them  that  Bohemia  has  no  seaboard,  and  that  the  Last 
Supper  cannot  have  taken  place  in  a  palace  after  the  style 
of  Palladio.  When  we  read  Shakespeare  or  look  at  the 
old  masters,  we  see  that  accuracy  in  matters  of  historical 
detail  was  the  last  thing  they  cared  about.  The  scriptural 
events  depicted  on  the  canvases  of  Carpaccio  are  associated 
with  buildings  of  the  Venetian  Renaissance ;  the  life  dis- 
played in  the  pictures  of  Titian  and  Tiftoretto  is  the  life 
not  of  Palestine,  but  Italy.  When  on?^>f  these  artists 
wished  to  paint  Venus  or  the  Virgin  Mary, — it  made  no 
difference  which, — he  picked  out  some  notorious  but  beau- 
tiful sinner,  clad  her  in  the  contemporary  fashion, — or 
unclad  her,  as  the  case  might  be, — and  there  you  had  your 
goddess  or  your  saint !  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  the 
pictures  of  our  great  modern  artists  true  to  the  minutia  of 
historical  detail :  we  may  study  the  niceties  of  Greek  attire 
in  the  figure  of  Leighton's  Andromache,  and  learn  classical 
architecture  from  the  canvases  of  Alma  Tadema. 

A  similar  appreciation  of  the  historical  is  seen  in  Brown- 
ing's poetry.  We  have  the  thirteenth  century  in  Sordello. 
Various  stages  of  the  Renaissance  are  embodied  in  Fra 
L'lppo  Lippi,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  The  Grammarian's  Funeral,  and 
The  Bishop  orders  his  Tomb  at  St.  Praxed's.  Italy  at  a  later 
period  is  faithfully  portrayed  in  The  Ring  and  the  Book. 
Balaustiorfs  Adventure  and  Cleon  give  us  the  Greek  in  his 
prime  and  in  his  decadence.  From  Caliban  on  Setebos  to  Bishop 
Blougranfs  Apology  we  have  an  imaginative  presentment  of 
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widely  different  states  of  society  in  strict  accordance  with 
historical  and  ethnological  truth. 

There  is  a  third  class  of  Browning's  poems  which  ex- 
hibits that  movement  known  in  painting  as  impression- 
ism. A  scene  is  flashed  upon  us  in  glaring  colours  ;  we 
receive  a  vivid  impression  of  one  or  two  things  only ; 
we  come  into  touch  with  life  at  its  supreme  moments ; 
we  receive  the  shock  of  a  sudden  sensation.  A  perfect 
example  of  this  manner  of  Browning  is  furnished  by 
Porphyries  Lover.  The  rain  and  the  sullen  wind  are 
howling  outside ;  the  man  sits  silently  brooding  over  his 
dark  thoughts.  Suddenly  the  door  opens  and  a  woman 
enters.  His  beloved  has  left  the  ball  to  spend  with  him  a 
few  stolen  moments.  The  cheerless  grate  is  soon  in  a  blaze; 
an  atmosphere  of  warmth  and  comfort  is  diffused  where 
a  moment  since  were  gloom  and  sadness;  she  lays  aside  her 
dripping  cloak  and  sits  at  her  lover's  side.  For  a  brief 
space  they  feel  that  here  is  life  consummated  in  one  perfect 
moment :  the  Past  and  the  Future  are  naught, — and  then, 

That  moment  she  was  mine,  mine,  fair, 
Perfectly  pure  and  good  :  I  found 

A  thing  to  do,  and  all  her  hair 

In  one  long  yellow  string  I  wound 
Three  times  her  little  throat  around, 

And  strangled  her.     No  pain  felt  she  ; 
I  am  quite  sure  she  felt  no  pain. 

And  the  horror  of  the  unnatural  stillness  is  condensed  into 
the  two  lines  at  the  close  which  show  the  lover  sitting 
stunned  and  silent. 
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And  all  night  long  we  have  not  stirred, 
And  yet  God  has  not  said  a  word. 

There  is  a  fourth  class  of  Browning's  poems  which  deals 
with  the  interpretation  of  character;  this  class  naturally 
touches,  more  or  less  closely,  that  mentioned  before  in  rela- 
tion to  the  historical  spirit.  We  may  regard  many  of  his 
poems  from  one  point  of  view  as  dealing  with  character 
displayed  in  history,  or,  from  another,  as  dealing  with  history 
as  manifested  in  character. 

The  genius  of  Browning  was  essentially  dramatic.  He 
wrote  many  dramas, — most  of  them  very  bad, — and  was 
the  greatest  dramatist  since  Shakespeare.  For  however 
poor  his  dramas,  his  dramatic  monologues  and  lyrics,  as  he 
called  them,  are  great  beyond  comparison ;  and,  indeed,  the 
vast  body  of  his  work  is  permeated  with  the  dramatic 
principle  and  wrought  in  the  dramatic  spirit.  It  is  obvious 
that  Browning  was  supremely  successful  in  painting  the 
individual,  and  comparatively  unsuccessful  when  he  came  to 
paint  the  individual  in  clash  with  other  individuals.  The 
paradox  has  always  excited  comment.  Its  explanation  must 
be  sought  partly  in  the  nature  of  the  poet's  genius  and 
partly  in  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

The  drama  preponderated  in  the  Elizabethan  age  because 
it  had,  by  process  of  evolution,  arrived  at  a  state  in  which 
it  could  best  express  the  national  consciousness.  The  age 
was  essentially  an  active  one,  and  activity  finds  a  fitter 
medium  in  the  drama  than  in  any  other  form  of  literature. 
The  Elizabethans  were  interested  in  the  action  which 
displays  the  character;  we  are  interested  in  the  character 
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which  produces  the  action.  They  cared  more  for  what  the 
man  does ;  we  for  the  motive  which  causes  him  to  act  as  he 
does.  They  had  a  childlike  imagination  which  enabled 
them  to  realise  the  scene  from  the  story  ;  not  even  the  most 
natural  scenery  ever  makes  us  in  these  days  forget  its  un- 
reality. The  spirit  of  criticism  has  entered  into  life,  and 
rendered  us  less  ingenuous  and  receptive.  Moreover,  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  Elizabethan  age  lent  itself  to  dra- 
matic treatment.  It  was  a  time  when  men  vied  with  women 
in  the  extravagance  of  their  attire.  We,  on  the  other 
hand,  live  in  a  sombre  age  which  has  eliminated  colour,  as 
far  as  possible,  from  the  scheme  of  its  existence.  Again, 
few  people  in  those  days  could  read ;  but  anybody  in 
London  could  see  a  play  for  about  a  penny.  In  our  own 
day  books  are  cheap  and  everybody  can  read  them.  We 
must  also  take  into  consideration  the  importance  in  Eliza- 
bethan times  of  aristocratic  patronage  and  the  consequent 
centralisation  of  literature  in  the  court ;  whereas,  in  our 
own  day,  we  observe  the  importance  of  public  patronage 
and  the  diffusion  of  literature  among  the  masses.  These 
reasons  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  pre-eminence  among 
the  Elizabethans  of  the  drama,  and  among  ourselves  of 
the  novel.  Had  Shakespeare  lived  in  the  Victorian  period 
he  would  probably  have  written  fiction ;  had  George  Eliot 
lived  in  the  Elizabethan  period  she  would  doubtless  have 
composed  dramas. 

Apart  from  reasons  of  general  applicability  there  are 
particular  causes  of  Browning's  failure  in  the  drama  proper. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  preponderance  of  reflection  in  his 
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method.  Action  is  subordinate  where  it  should  be  pre- 
eminent. Shakespeare  throws  himself  into  the  lives  of  his 
characters ;  Browning  throws  himself  into  their  minds. 
He  does  not  act  as  they  act,  but  he  thinks  as  they  think. 
Shakespeare  has  intuitions  where  Browning  has  reflections. 
In  the  second  place  Browning  always  intrudes  himself  into 
his  scenes,  we  never  quite  escape  from  his  dominant  pre- 
sence. He  can  conceive  dramatically  the  characters  of 
Guido,  the  murderer,  and  Caponsacchi,  the  priest;  of 
Pompilia,  the  hapless  victim,  and  the  Pope,  the  wise  judge ; 
that  is,  he  can  get  into  the  souls  of  these  people  and  show 
us  how  they  felt  what  they  felt,  and  why  they  did  what 
they  did,  only  they  always  talk  through  Browning,  he 
stands  between  them  and  us  as  the  interpreter ;  it  is 
Pompilia  speaking,  but  it  is  Browning's  voice. 

There  are  other  poems  of  Browning  which  are  purely 
poetic,  which  contain  no  analysis  and  have  no  historical 
setting,  which  neither  deal  with  the  interpretation  of  char- 
acter, nor  contain  a  religious  message ;  which  are  just 
lyrics,  simply,  whose  philosophy  is  one  which  everybody 
can  understand. 

All  the  breath  and  the  bloom  of  the  year  in  the  bag  of  one  bee  : 
All  the  wonder  and  wealth  of  the  mine  in  the  heart  of  one  gem  : 
In  the  core  of  one  pearl  all  the  shade  and  the  shine  of  the  sea  ; 
Breath  and  bloom,  shade  and  shine, — wonder,  wealth  and — now  far 
above  them — 

Truth,  that's  brighter  than  gem, 

Trust,  that's  purer  than  pearl, — 
Brightest  truth,  purest  trust  in  the  universe,  all  were  for  me 

In  the  kiss  of  one  girl. 
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There  is  yet  another  class  of  Browning's  poems  which 
illustrates  chiefly  his  exuberant  joy  in  the  life  of  action. 
To  this  belong  Herve  Riel,  The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  How 
they  brought  the  good  news,  and  other  stories  told  in  swift 
and  rollicking  verse.  Some  of  them  are  mere  ebullitions 
of  animal  spirits,  Herve  Riel  was  prompted  by  a  chivalrous 
impulse  when  he  heard  the  news  of  Sedan.  They  are, 
on  the  whole,  the  most  objective  of  his  writings,  and  they 
make  an  appeal  to  many  people  who  cannot  appreciate  his 
analytic  subtleties.  The  schoolboy  as  well  as  the  philoso- 
pher may  be  a  votary  of  Browning. 

Then  there  is  the  class  of  poems  which  is  chiefly  im- 
portant as  containing  a  "  message,"  that  message  which 
gives  the  poet  his  distinctive  position  as  the  poet  of 
optimism.  Browning  speaks  with  no  uncertain  voice  on 
religious  questions,  and  his  utterances  have  been  interpreted 
in  the  terms  of  a  good  many  sects.  Nevertheless,  no  great 
poet  was  ever  devoid  of  a  faith  or  possessed  of  a  creed,  and 
Browning,  in  spite  of  his  exploitation  in  pulpit  oratory,  does 
not  present  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Even  in  such  poems 
as  Christmas  Eve  and  Easter  Day  the  dramatic  bias  is  clearly 
observable.  Browning,  indeed,  was  the  visionary  who  found 
ultimate  solace  in  the  tenets  of  the  Love  Lane  congregation, 
but  the  visionary  was  not  Browning.  The  poet's  soul 
embraced  his  multiform  creations,  but  we  cannot  point  to 
any  one  of  them  and  say  emphatically,  This  is  the  man. 
At  the  same  time  there  were  certain  fundamental  beliefs 
from  which  he  never  wavered  :  the  most  important  were 
the  existence  of  a  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
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These  beliefs  penetrate  and  inspire  every  word   he  ever 
wrote. 

By  classifying  Browning's  poetry  in  this  way  it  is  not 
implied  that  every  poem  may  be  labelled  and  put  into  a  pigeon- 
hole marked  "impressionism"  or  "optimism,"  or  "inter- 
pretation of  character,"  and  so  on  :  the  threads  are  woven 
inextricably  together,  sometimes  one  shade  of  colour  seems 
to  predominate  and  sometimes  another.  The  bulk  of  his 
poetry  makes  some  such  classification  desirable,  and  it  is 
possible,  without  dealing  individually  with  each  of  his 
poems,  to  elucidate  in  this  way  the  main  features  of  his 
philosophy  and  art.  But  in  the  selection  of  the  poems  which 
are  commented  upon,  another  danger  is  run,  namely,  that 
of  offending  some  devoted  Browningite  whose  own  pet 
predilection  has  been  ignored.  The  fact  is,  that  Browning's 
genius  is  so  comprehensive  that  some  of  his  admirers  may 
have  few  common  sympathies.  There  are  an  astonishingly 
large  number  of  avenues  to  him  which,  apparently,  never 
intersect.  The  chief  avenues  are  what  we  are  here  con- 
cerned with.  Browning's  treatment  of  Nature,  for  instance, 
is  relatively  unimportant.  His  attitude  towards  it  was 
keenly  observant,  and  his  pictures  of  it  are  clear  and  full 
of  minute  detail.  The  peculiarity  of  his  treatment  is  that 
Nature  and  Man  appear  to  him  to  live  in  no  vital  connection  ; 
they  have  an  independent  relation  to  God  and  no  real 
communion  with  each  other.  Thus  he  never  employs  that 
"  pathetic  fallacy,"  if  indeed  it  be  a  fallacy,  which  attributes 
to  Nature  a  human  sympathy.  In  only  one  poem  do  the 
powers  of  Nature  extend  a  helping  hand  to  humanity  : 
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in  By  the  Fireside  they  break  the  bar  between  the 
lovers  and  accomplish  their  union,  but  it  is  a  passing 
impulse,  they  quickly  relapse  into  their  "ancient  mood" — 
the  mood  of  indifference.  Moreover  in  one  poem  the 
powers  of  Nature  are  seen  in  a  malign  aspect :  in  Childe 
Roland  they  are  not  merely  indifferent  to  the  Knight,  their 
attitude  towards  him  is  one  of  ferocious  mockery. 

The  hills,  like  giants  at  a  hunting,  lay 

Chin  upon  hand,  to  see  the  game  at  bay, — 

"  Now  stab  and  end  the  creature — to  the  heft !  " 

One  very  noticeable  trait  in  the  poet's  treatment  of 
Nature  is  that  the  scenery  which  pleased  him  most  was  not 
that  of  England,  but  of  Italy.  For  though  the  thought  of 
an  English  landscape  brings  him  at  times  a  pleasurable 
memory, — "  Oh  to  be  in  England  now  that  April's  there  !  " — 
it  is  obvious  that  this  is  a  mood  of  infrequent  occurrence. 
What  he  loved  best  was 

A  castle,  precipice-encurled, 

In  a  gash  of  the  wind-grieved  Apennine, 

together  with  the  blue  skies  and  bluer  seas  of  the  South. 

Browning  is  far  more  the  poet  of  Art  than  of  Nature. 
He  understood  the  Italian  painters  as  no  one  else  in  his  own 
day  but  Ruskin  did,  and  he  exercised  considerable  influence 
on  the  Pre-Raphaelite  movement,  not  so  much  by  his  doctrine 
as  by  his  method.  The  principle  of  minute  accuracy  in 
detail,  and  of  truthfulness  to  the  spirit  of  the  scene  depicted, 
guided  Browning  in  poetry,  and  the  Pre-Raphaelites  in  Art. 
It  is  among  his  dramatic  monologues  that  we  find  his  most 
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important  art  poems,  and  of  these  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Fra 
Lippo  Lippi,  and  The  Bishop  orders  his  Tomb  at  St.  Praxed's  are 
the  most  perfect  examples.  Andrea  del  Sarto  and  Fra  Lippo 
Lippi  are  contrasted  studies  in  idealism  and  realism.  They 
have  a  twofold  significance  in  regard  to  Art  on  the  one 
hand,  and  character  in  its  historical  setting  on  the  other. 
Brother  Lippo  is  a  realist  both  by  nature  and  through  the 
force  of  circumstances.  Taken  from  the  streets  into  the 
cloister,  he  develops  within  its  shade  the  artistic  proclivities 
which  had  been  already  sharpened  by  a  necessity  for 
minute  observation.  With  starvation  ever  in  the  background, 
he  had  learnt  to  read  character  in  the  countenance,  not 
merely  of  the  human  being,  but  of  the  very  dog  carrying 
in  its  mouth  a  piece  of  offal ;  the  droppings  of  candle-wax 
and  the  bone  picked  up  from  the  gutter  being  alike  objects 
of  desire  to  the  hungry  boy.  Thus  he  comes  to  the 
monastery  with  an  exact  and  peculiar  knowledge  of  what 
underlies  the  "  look  of  things,"  and  with  certain  peremptory 
instincts,  as  well,  not  to  be  thwarted. 

You  should  not  take  a  fellow  eight  years  old 
And  make  him  swear  to  never  kiss  the  girls, — 

and  the  flicker  of  a  skirt  and  the  rustle  of  a  petticoat 
inspire  this  monk  with  adventurous  impulses  hard  to 
reconcile  with  the  vow  of  monastic  seclusion.  The  life 
of  which  he  has  so  keen  a  relish  is  portrayed  by  him  on 
the  convent  wall  :  the  adoring  saints  and  other  personages 
of  the  celestial  hierarchy  are  just  portraits  of  the  everyday 
people  he  has  met  with,  rendered  to  the  life.  But  here  he 
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joins  issue  with  the  artistic  tradition  into  which  he  has  been 
born.  This  realistic  painting  of  saint  and  sinner  violates 
the  canons  of  accepted  art. 

The  Prior  and  the  learned  pulled  a  face, 

And  stopped  all  that  in  no  time.     "  How,  what's  here  ? 

"  Quite  from  the  mark  of  painting,  bless  us  all ! 

"  Faces,  arms,  legs  and  bodies  like  the  true 

"  As  much  as  pea  and  pea  !  it's  devil's  game  !  .  .  . 

"  Paint  the  soul,  never  mind  the  legs  and  arms  !  " 

This  is  the  way  of  idealism  divorced  from  realism.  But 
we  live  in  a  composite  world,  and  as  long  as  flesh  exists  we 
cannot  altogether  ignore  the  needs  of  the  flesh.  Is  there 
no  way,  Brother  Lippo  asks,  of  painting  the  soul  besides 
painting  the  body  so  ill  that  the  eye  cannot  abide  there,  but 
must  move  further  on  ?  Besides,  and  here  we  come  to  the 
kernel  of  his  realistic  philosophy, — 

"  Say  there's  beauty  with  no  soul  at  all — 
(I  never  saw  it — put  the  case  the  same — ) 
If  you  get  simple  beauty  and  nought  else, 
You  get  about  the  best  thing  God  invents." 

This  is  certainly  one  side  of  the  truth,  and  may  be  com- 
mended to  the  devotees  of  anaemic  idealism  on  the  one 
hand  and  ugly  realism  on  the  other.  Finally,  to  clinch 
the  argument,  Brother  Lippo  will  paint  us  a  picture  of 
God,  the  Madonna  and  the  Saints,  with  himself  being 
introduced  to  the  divine  company  by  a  "sweet,  angelic 
slip  of  a  thing"  who  makes  on  his  behalf  a  sturdy  de- 
fence. 
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"  Could  St.  John  there  draw — 
His  camel  hair  make  up  a  painting  brush  ? 
We  come  to  Brother  Lippo  for  all  that 
Iste  perfecit  opus !  " 

We  may  stand  to-day  before  this  picture  in  Florence  and 
see  the  angel  staying  the  reluctant  artist  and  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  saintly  figures  to  the  mortal  who  has  dared 
to  depict  them ;  and  then  we  may  go  and  look  at  the  face 
of  Lucrezia,  the  wife  of  the  faultless  painter,  and  realise 
still  more  vividly  the  depth  and  the  sadness  of  that  other 
great  art  poem,  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

Andrea  has  attained  the  utmost  technical  mastery  of  his 
art,  and  his  failure  is  the  greater,  for  his  work  lacks  soul ; 
we  miss  in  it  the  great  idea  which  absolves  the  artist  from 
small  errors  and  shows  the  divine  inspiration. 

All  is  silver-grey 
Placid  and  perfect  with  my  art :  the  worse  ! 

This  poem  is  the  tragedy  of  a  man  who,  for  love,  has  lost 
not  merely  the  world,  but  heaven ;  and  the  wife  whom, 
with  the  irony  of  circumstances,  he  paints  as  the  Virgin,  is 
not  only  without  understanding  of  his  art,  but  incapable  of 
appreciating  his  sacrifice  and  a  traitress  in  her  affections. 
There  is  no  poem  of  Browning,  with  the  exception  of 
Pompilia's  death-speech,  which  has  such  power  as  this  to 
"  purge  the  soul  by  means  of  pity  and  terror."  The 
tragedy  is  implied  not  so  much  by  what  is  said  as  by  what 
is  left  unsaid, — the  broken  ejaculations,  the  hints,  the 
silences.  Out  of  his  strength  and  his  joy  Browning  could 
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yet  conceive  the  uttermost  depth  of  sorrow.  Pathos  indeed 
is  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  his  finest  work,  and 
it  is  a  pathos  of  strength,  not  weakness.  In  Giuseppi 
Caponsacchi's  speech  in  The  Ring  and  the  Book  we  can  hear 
the  man's  heart  breaking  in  every  line.  And  we  have  to  go 
back  to  Shakespeare's 

After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well, 
before  we  can  match  that  sublimest  utterance  of  Browning — 

Oh,  the  little  more  and  how  much  it  is 
And  the  little  less  and  what  worlds  away ! 

The  moral  of  Browning's  Andrea  del  Sarto  is  that  im- 
perfection may  be  a  finer  thing  than  perfection. 

For  what's  whole  can  increase  no  more, 
Is  dwarfed  and  dies,  since  here's  its  sphere. 

This  doctrine  lies  at  the  root  of  the  majority  of  his  poems. 
He  values  the  purpose  more  than  the  performance ;  the  big 
idea  which  is  difficult  to  express  more  than  the  insignificant 
idea  which  can  be  easily  embodied.  Failure  is  sometimes 
a  higher  thing  than  success. 

Success  and  failure,  greatness  and  insignificance,  the 
spiritual  and  the  sensual  stand  opposite  to  one  another  in 
glaring  contrast  in  those  two  poems  which  so  perfectly 
embody  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  :  The  Bishop  orders  his 
Tomb  at  St.  Praxed's  and  The  Grammarian's  Funeral.  As  an 
interpreter  of  the  Renaissance  Browning  is  unsurpassed 
among  modern  writers.  He  reveals  to  us  the  character  of 
the  age  :  its  enthusiasm  for  what  was  great  and  beautiful 
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along  with  its  frequent  moral  worthlessness  and  indulgence 
in  a  refined  and  cruel  sensuality.  It  was  the  age  of 
Erasmus  and  the  Borgias.  We  go  into  the  churches  of 
Venice  and  Florence  and,  side  by  side  with  the  Gothic 
tombs  and  sculptures  of  an  age  of  simple  faith,  we  see  the 
sepulchres  of  the  Renaissance  nobles  and  prelates,  luxuriantly 
carved  with  discordant  imagery  : 

Some  tripod,  thyrsus,  with  a  vase  or  so, 
The  Saviour  at  his  sermon  on  the  mount, 
St.  Praxed  in  a  glory  and  one  Pan, 
Ready  to  twitch  the  Nymph's  last  garment  off, 
And  Moses  with  the  tables. 

But  we  remember  also  that  this  was  the  time  when  man 
awoke  from  the  long  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
found  that  the  earth  was  fair ;  when  he  went  forth  boldly 
to  discover  unheard-of  continents,  and  to  explore  the 
records  of  long-forgotten  thoughts;  when  he  threw  aside 
the  garment  of  monkish  asceticism  and  desired  to  live  in  all 
the  beauty  of  the  world ;  when  scholarship  was  a  passport 
to  princes,  and  the  scholar  was  the  friend  of  kings ;  when 
men  embraced  poverty  as  a  bride  for  the  sake  of  know- 
ledge j  when  learning  was  an  enthusiasm,  and  literature  an 
absorbing  passion. 

"  What's  in  the  scroll,"  quoth  he,  "  thou  keepest  furled  ? 

Show  me  their  shaping, 
Theirs  who  most  studied  man,  the  bard  and  sage." 

Browning's  Grammarian  devotes  himself  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  minute  points  of  grammar,  he  expends  his  best 
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energies  on  the  elucidation  of  a  particle,  he  sacrifices  bodily 
health  and  bodily  pleasure  in  the  pursuit  of  an  ideal  which 
to  the  ordinary  onlooker  seems  pitiably  futile. 

Others  mistrust  and  say,  "  But  time  escapes  : 

Live  now  or  never  !  " 
He  said,  "  What's  time  ?     Leave  Now  for  dogs  and  apes ! 

Man  has  Forever." 

Not  the  acquisition  of  a  curious  erudition — not  the 
accurate  adjustment  of  the  syntactical  relations  of  ovv 
and  on, — but  the  divine  spirit  of  the  man  which  blazed 
unquenchable  by  failure,  the  simple  trust  in  the  Eternal, 
the  fearless  devotion  to  the  Unseen,  the  magnificent 
audacity — these  are  the  things  for  which  the  poet  exalts 

his  hero. 

Oh,  if  we  draw  a  circle  premature, 

Heedless  of  far  gain, 
Greedy  for  quick  returns  of  profit,  sure 

Bad  is  our  bargain  ! 
Was  it  not  great  ?  did  not  he  throw  on  God, 

(He  loves  the  burthen) — 
God's  task  to  make  the  heavenly  period 

Perfect  the  earthen  ? 

Browning  was  one  of  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  poets. 
Though  typically  English  in  his  character,  he  was  not 
English  at  all  in  his  interests.  He  is  the  greater  for  it.  He 
lacked  the  insular  prejudice  which  induced  Tennyson  to 
speak  of  the  "blind  hysterics  of  the  Celt",  his  sympathies 
were  not  narrowed  by  patriotism.  Indeed,  in  this  respect, 
he  is  worthier  than  Shakespeare,  for  as  Schlegel  said, 
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"  The  feeling  by  which  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  been 
most  connected  with  ordinary  men  is  that  of  nationality." 
A  consideration  of  certain  scenes  in  Henry  V  and  VI  will 
convince  us  of  the  truth  of  the  criticism.  This  indifference 
of  Browning  to  merely  national  considerations  is  evidenced 
in  the  choice  of  his  heroes:  they  are  Italians,  Frenchmen, 
Greeks,  Jews,  but  rarely  Englishmen. 

The  key  to  Browning's  attitude  towards  life  in  general  is 
to  be  found  in  his  conception  of  love.  His  hope  in  God 
and  his  belief  in  immortality  were  intimately  connected  with 
his  principle  that  love  is  the  foundation  of  the  universe  and 
its  most  important  fact. 

Oh  world  as  God  has  made  it,  all  is  beauty 
And  knowing  this  is  love,  and  love  is  duty. 

At  the  same  time  his  love  poetry  is  rarely  the  poetry  of 
lyric  rapture.  Browning  was  most  himself  when  he  was 
speaking  as  somebody  else.  His  love  poetry  is  generally 
impersonal  in  its  note,  and  always  universal  in  its  applica- 
tion. Thanks  to  his  subtle  analysis  of  the  most  powerful 
of  human  passions,  the  poet  was  able  to  body  forth  the  cry 
of  the  human  spirit  in  love  under  the  most  diverse  circum- 
stances and  in  the  most  various  personalities. 

God  be  thanked,  the  meanest  of  his  creatures 
Boasts  two  soul-sides,  one  to  face  the  world  with, 
One  to  show  a  woman  when  he  loves  her ! 

To  Browning,  love  is  just  the  main  fact  of  existence,  the 
touchstone  upon  which  the  man  is  tried  and  which  reveals 
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his  innate  capacity.  The  soul  has  possibly  existed  before 
this  life  and  it  will  exist  afterwards :  it  has  here  a  specific 

purpose, 

Else  it  loses  what  it  lived  for, 
And  eternally  must  lose  it : 

— this  purpose  is  love.  If  the  soul  misses  this  object, 
"  though  it  ransack  the  ages,  spoil  the  climes,"  it  lacks  its 
true  development. 

Yet  one  thing,  one,  in  my  soul's  full  scope 

Either  I  missed  or  itself  missed  me, 
And  I  want  and  find  you,  Evelyn  Hope ! 

What  is  the  issue  ?  let  us  see  ! 

"What  the  issue  of  the  failure  to  grasp  love  might  be  to 
the  human  spirit  was  a  problem  which  occupied  Browning 
greatly.  He  himself  attained  a  brief  but  perfect  com- 
munion with  a  kindred  soul.  Thus  he  realised  by  contrast 
the  influence  of  a  lack  of  this  communion,  and  also,  by 
experience  in  his  own  case,  the  tragedy  of  inevitable  loss. 
Man  is,  according  to  Browning,  superior  to  a  starfish, 
"  rose-jacynth  to  the  finger  tips,"  precisely  in  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  relatively  imperfect  creature  in  regard  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  his  powers  to  his  needs.  For — 

What's  whole  can  increase  no  more, 

Is  dwarfed  and  dies,  since  here's  its  sphere, 

but  man,  not  being  whole  and  having  necessities  impossible 
for  earthly  satisfaction,  is  capable  of  an  indefinite  develop- 
ment. Earth  is  merely  a  rehearsal  of  the  play  which  shall 
be  perfectly  performed  hereafter.  It  was  never  intended 
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that  we  should  be  successful.  Heaven  must  finish  what 
here  may  be  wisely  begun,  but  never  completed.  "  A  man's 
reach  must  exceed  his  grasp,  or  what's  a  heaven  for  ? " 

In  Browning's  greatest  love  poems  we  are  the  witnesses 
of  some  great  crisis  of  the  spirit,  when  the  deeps  are 
opened  and  the  innermost  thoughts  of  the  heart  lie  bare. 
The  Last  Ride  Together  is  a  revelation  of  the  intuitions  of 
the  soul  in  its  hour  of  acutest  anguish.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  poem  is  that  of  the  deathly  calm  which  precedes  a 
tempest.  There  are  occasions  in  life  when  the  stoppage  of 
Time  would  be  to  us  the  most  desirable  of  events ;  when 
we  want  to  clutch  the  moment  and  make  it  everlasting  by 
the  annihilation  of  the  future ;  when  we  long  to  stand  still 
in  the  current  of  Eternity  and  drag  backwards  against  the 
stream  which  is  whirling  us  on  into  the  Unknown.  This 
is  the  mood  of  the  lover  in  The  Last  Ride.  His  passion 
is  too  great  for  utterance.  He  gallops  along  with  the 
woman  who  has  rejected  him  by  his  side,  neither  speaking 
a  word  to  the  other.  The  Past  has  already  become  an 
uncertain  memory.  The  Future  is  absolutely  dark  and 
hopeless : 

What  need  to  strive  with  a  life  awry  ? 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  good  now  in  going  on 
living :  hope  is  a  delusion  and  life  a  mockery.  But  then 
there  comes  the  thought  which  offers  consolation  even  in 
hopelessness : 

All  labour  and  no  less 

Bear  up  beneath  their  unsuccess. 
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How  little  we  accomplish  and  how  vast  is  the  unaccom- 
plished !  If  we  could  drain  the  cup  of  joy  here,  what 
would  be  the  good  of  the  hereafter  ?  So,  paradoxically, 
failure  becomes  an  earnest  of  success.  There  must  be  "  a 
hope  to  die  with  dim-descried,"  and  the  realisation  of  all 
we  wish  for  in  life  would  leave  nothing  to  be  realised  in 
Heaven.  And  in  the  meantime  there  are  one  or  two  com- 
pensations even  in  this  life  :  a  Last  Ride,  for  instance,  with 
the  Beloved  by  one's  side — for  the  last  time !  Moreover, 
what  is  Heaven  ?  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  may  be  just  some 
such  moment  as  this, — the  fleeting  glimpse  of  joy  seen  on 
earth,  unchanged  in  kind,  but  rendered  infinite  in  degree, — 
"  the  instant  made  eternity  "  : 

And  heaven,  just  prove,  that  I  and  she 
Ride,  ride  together,  forever  ride. 

Life,  therefore,  according  to  Browning,  is  simply  a 
training  or  a  discipline  which  the  soul  undergoes ;  it 
consists  of  unceasing  efforts  to  attain  the  unattainable. 
This  is  why  he  dwells  in  the  love  poems  principally  on 
the  value  of  failure. 

Escape  me, — 

Never — 

Beloved ! 

While  I  am  I  and  you  are  you, 

So  long  as  the  world  contains  us  both, 

Me  the  loving,  and  you  the  loth, 

While  the  one  eludes,  must  the  other  pursue. 

My  life  is  a  fault  at  last  I  fear  : 
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It  seems  too  much  like  a  fate  indeed ! 

Though  I  do  my  best,  I  shall  scarce  succeed. 
But  what  if  I  fail  of  my  purpose  here  ? 
It  is  but  to  keep  the  nerves  at  strain, 

To  dry  one's  eyes  and  laugh  at  a  fall, 
And,  baffled,  get  up  and  begin  again, — 

So  the  chase  takes  up  one's  life,  that's  all. 
While  look  but  once  from  your  farthest  bound 

At  me  so  deep  in  the  dust  and  dark, 
No  sooner  the  old  hope  goes  to  ground 

Than  a  new  one,  straight  to  the  self-same  mark 
I  shape  me — 
Ever 
Removed. 

In  connection  with  his  general  theory  of  life  Browning 
propounds  one  rather  startling  dogma.  Since,  in  his  view, 
the  really  important  thing  is  to  have  something  to  live  for, 
it  follows  that,  even  though  the  object  for  which  a  man 
strives  is  an  unworthy  one,  it  is  better  to  have  that  than  to 
have  no  object  at  all.  Life  being  only  worthy  in  so  far  as  it 
is  one  of  strenuous  activity,  the  object  of  attainment  is  of 
slight  account  beside  the  effort  to  attain. 

Let  a  man  contend  to  the  uttermost 
For  his  life's  set  prize,  be  it  what  it  will. 

Even  the  powers  which  are  exercised  in  the  pursuit  of 
evil  may  in  due  course — in  another  life  perhaps — be  directed 
to  the  pursuit  of  good.  The  lovers  in  The  Statue  and  the 
Bust  waste  their  lives  in  a  dilatory  desire  to  perform  an 
immoral  action,  but  the  sin  imputed  to  them  by  the  poet  is 
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that  they  hadn't  the  grit  to  perform  it ;  or  rather,  to  speak 
more  truly,  he  regards  the  intention  as  being  as  bad  as  the 
fact,  and  the  cowardice  which  prevented  the  attainment  of 
their  object  as  so  much  additional  evil. 

I  hear  you  reproach,  "  But  delay  was  best, 
For  their  end  was  a  crime." — Oh,  a  crime  will  do 
As  well,  I  reply,  to  serve  for  a  test, 
As  a  virtue  golden  through  and  through. 

Love  was  the  touchstone  by  which  the  duke  and  the 
Florentine  lady  were  tried,  and  they  were  found  wanting. 
The  fact  that  their  love  was  impure  only  serves  to  accen- 
tuate their  irresolution.  "  The  true  had  no  value  beyond 
the  sham" — in  this  case,  at  any  rate,  for  the  sham  was 
sufficient  to  indicate  their  spiritual  insufficiency. 

The  very  beauty  of  the  world  is  dependent  on  a  per- 
ception of  the  immanence  of  love  in  it.  Hence  to  the  for- 
saken lover  the  brightness  of  the  spring  is  an  additional 
source  of  pain.  In  A  Lover's  Quarrel  the  "  one  thing 
rare "  is  wanting ;  without  it,  the  glory  is  departed  from 
the  earth.  In  St.  Martin's  Summer  the  poet  is  con- 
cerned with  a  love  which,  unlike  his  own,  is  wasted  by 
Time  and  fades  into  oblivion.  The  tragedy  of  forgetfulness 
is  more  terrible  than  the  tragedy  of  loss.  There  are  lines 
in  this  poem  which  are  in  sentiment  very  like  a  verse  in 
Swinburne's  Forsaken  Garden,  though  expressed  in  Brown- 
ing's own  abrupt  way. 

Who  taxes  you  with  murder  ? 

My  hands  are  clean — or  nearly  ! 
Love  being  mortal,  needs  must  pass. 
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Repentance  ?     Nothing  were  absurder. 
Enough  :  we  felt  love's  loss  severely  ; 
Though  now — alas ! 

But  this  is  not  by  any  means  the  poet's  own  mood.  His 
love  is  of  the  spiritual  kind  which  disdains  earthly  fetters  ; 
it  is  passionate,  none  more  so,  but  it  awaits  in  calm  con- 
fidence a  heavenly  consummation.  Browning's  theory  is 
that  the  love  rather  than  the  lover  is  the  vital  thing  5  the 
latter  may  be  lost,  or  the  love  may  not  even  be  recipro- 
cated, but  heaven  will  "  make  amends,"  God  "  creates  the 
love  to  reward  the  love  "  j  love  is  all  and  death  is  nothing ; 
the  music  sent  up  to  God  by  the  lover  shall  be  heard  by 
himself  in  the  days  to  come ;  Heaven  shall  make  perfect 
earth's  beginnings.  As  to  how  this  expectation  is  to  be 
fulfilled  the  poet  does  not  formulate  a  particular  theory. 
He  is  so  preoccupied  with  the  struggle  that  the  success 
appears  to  him  to  be  a  matter  of  minor  interest.  Some 
day  the  reward  will  be  attained,  but,  first  of  all,  many  lives 
may  perhaps  have  to  be  traversed,  and  many  battles  be  lost 
and  won. 

Is  it  your  moral  of  life  ? 

Such  a  web,  simple  and  subtle, 
Weave  we  on  earth  here  in  impotent  strife, 

Backwards  and  forwards  each  throwing  his  shuttle, 
Death  ending  all  with  a  knife  ? 

No !  he  replies.  Death  is  no  more  than  a  halting-place, 
where  we  may  stand  a  little  and  survey  the  past,  sum  up 
the  gains  and  losses,  and  then  proceed,  braced  by  a  con- 
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sciousness  of  final  victory,  into  the  great  Beyond.  This  is 
a  strenuous  doctrine,  the  outcome  of  a  strong  vitality  and 
endurance.  The  essence  of  Browning's  heaven  lay  not  in 
rest,  but  action.  Moreover  its  activities  are  evidently  sup- 
posed to  be  a  continuation  of  those  on  earth.  The  heaven 
in  which  there  is  neither  marriage  nor  giving  in  marriage 
was  not  an  article  of  the  poet's  creed. 

There  are  critics  who  find  Browning's  poems  devoid  of 
intense  passion.  It  is  true  that  if  we  contrast  them  with, 
say,  the  Caroline  lyrics,  we  find  an  excess  of  reflection  over 
sentiment,  but  it  is  a  white-hot  reflection,  vibrating  under 
the  stress  of  a  living  emotion.  There  were  many  charm- 
ing lyrics,  written  in  the  Stuart  period  by  certain  graceful 
cavaliers  to  their  Clorindas  and  their  Chloes  and  their 
Sacharissas,  which  purport  to  be  love  poems,  but  are  really 
altogether  destitute  of  that  feeling  ;  but  there  are  poems  by 
Browning  in  which  a  dramatically  conceived  passion  is  ex- 
pressed with  a  personal  realism  which  gives  them  a  world- 
wide significance.  In  the  poems  of  other  poets  about 
love  we  read  the  heart  of  the  singer,  but  in  Browning's 
poems  about  love  we  read  our  own.  He  has  rendered  per- 
fectly the  rapture  of  suspense  in  the  poem  In  Three  Days. 

Fear  ?     I  shall  see  her  in  three  days 
And  one  night ;  now  the  nights  are  short, 
Then  just  two  hours  and  that  is  morn. 

In  Fears  and  Scruples  we  have  the  long  sigh  of  remem- 

All  my  days  I'll  go  the  softlier,  sadlier 
For  that  dream's  sake. 
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And  in  The  Worst  of  it  we  see  the  broken  ideal  which  is 
love's  most  bitter  experience. 

I  knew  you  once  ;  but  in  Paradise, 

If  we  meet,  I  will  pass  nor  turn  my  face. 

Finally,  Browning's  own  personal  feeling  is  enshrined  in  the 
closing  hope  of  Prospice. 

And  the  elements'  rage,  the  fiend  voices  that  rave, 

Shall  dwindle,  shall  blend, 
Shall  change,  shall  become  first  a  peace  out  of  pain, 

Then  a  light,  then  thy  breast, 
O  thou  soul  of  my  soul !  I  shall  clasp  thee  again, 

And  with  God  be  the  rest. 


CHAPTER   II 
ROBERT   BROWNING 

(continued) 

T)  ROWNING'S  message  to  his  time  was  one  of  uncom- 
promising optimism :  "  Hold  on,  hope  hard  in  the 
subtle  thing  that's  spirit "  might  serve  as  the  motto  for  his 
works.  The  finest  rendering  of  this  message  is  to  be 
found  in  his  shorter  rather  than  in  his  lengthy  poems,  in 
Abt  Vogler  and  Rabbi  ben  Ezra  rather  than  in  Red  Cotton 
Night  Cap  Country  or  Fifine  at  the  Fair.  He  believed  that 
God  estimates  the  man  not  by  what  he  does,  but  by  what 

he  is. 

Not  on  the  vulgar  mass 
Called  "  work  "  must  sentence  pass, 
Things  done  that  took  the  eye  and  had  the  price. 

The  fame  and  honour  which  are   the  crown  of  worldly 
success  are  not  for  him  the  criterion  of  spiritual  excellence. 

But  all  the  world's  coarse  thumb 

And  finger  failed  to  plumb, 
So  passed  in  making  up  the  main  account ; 

All  instincts  immature 

All  purposes  unsure, 

That  weighed  not  as  his  work,  yet  swelled  the  man's  amount  : 
29 
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Thoughts  hardly  to  be  packed 

Into  a  narrow  act, 
Fancies  that  broke  through  language  and  escaped  : 

All  I  could  never  be, 

All  men  ignored  in  me 
This,  I  was  worth  to  God,  whose  wheel  the  pitcher  shaped. 

From  first  to  last  the  source  of  Browning's  optimism  is 
the  belief  that  failure  is  only  apparent,  that  it  is  merely  the 
foil  to  success,  the  natural  limitation  of  earth  without  which 
there  would  be  no  prize  to  win — the  stepping-stone  to 
Heaven.  The  keynote  of  his  faith  is  love.  "What  began 
best,  can't  end  worst,"  and,  though  the  clouds  be  thick  and 
the  darkness  seem  impenetrable  to  mortal  eye,  the  end  will 
manifest  the  truth  and  the  difficulties  be  cleared  away. 
The  poet,  therefore,  is  an  admirer  of  whatever  is  transcen- 
dental in  thought  and  feeling,  of  whatever  takes  no  account 
of  the  present,  and  loses  itself  in  sublime  indifference  to 
obvious  advantages. 

The  love  which  to  one  and  one  only  has  reference 
Seems  terribly  like  what  perhaps  has  God's  preference, — 

says  the  Abbe  to  the  ladies  in  Which  %.  In  none  of 
Browning's  characters  is  his  own  personality  more  evident 
than  in  his  Grammarian,  and  it  is  the  Grammarian's  con- 
tempt for  the  present  which  wins  his  most  earnest  praise. 
This  is  a  trait  which  all  transcendentalists  have  in  common. 
"  We  say  that  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,"  wrote  Thoreau  in 
Walden,  "so  we  take  a  thousand  stitches  to-day  to  save  nine 
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dental  philosophy.  The  Grammarian  refuses  to  draw  "  the 
circle  premature,"  he  declines  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  v 
shines  ;  why  should  he  care  greatly  for  ill-health,  obscurity, 
and  contempt  so  long  as  he  may  fulfil  the  purpose  of  his 
being  ?  "  Man  has  Forever."  His  friends  point  not  merely 
to  the  pleasures  which  he  omits  to  indulge  in,  but  to  the 
duties  which  he  seemingly  neglects  to  perform.  What  is 
the  use  of  knowledge  if  it  be  not  employed  in  the  service 
of  man  ?  The  answer  is  a  clear  one :  the  pursuit  of  any 
high  ideal  cannot  fail  to  be  subservient,  in  the  end,  to  the 
interests  of  humanity.  A  man  influences  and  is  influenced 
by  everyone  he  meets.  His  life  affords  a  stimulus  to  other 
lives.  The  great  idea  which  he  cherishes  survives  in  the 
minds  of  future  men.  His  individual  effort  has  infinite 
consequences.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  for  good  or  evil, 
to  sever  the  ties  of  connection  between  a  man  and  his 
fellows ;  the  ball  set  rolling  at  length  becomes  an  avalanche. 
For  the  human  being  to  obey  the  prompting  of  the  divine 
impulse  is  a  moral  necessity,  and  Browning's  approval  of 
the  Grammarian  is  unstinted. 

That  low  man  seeks  a  little  thing  to  do, 

Sees  it  and  does  it ; 
This  high  man  with  a  great  thing  to  pursue, 

Dies  ere  he  knows  it. 
That  low  man  goes  on  adding  one  to  one, 

His  hundred's  soon  hit : 
This  high  man,  aiming  at  a  million, 

Misses  an  unit. 
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That  has  the  world  here — should  he  need  the  next, 

Let  the  world  mind  him. 
This  throws  himself  on  God  and,  unperplexed, 

Seeking  shall  find  Him. 

The  teaching  of  transcendentalism  is  just  this  :  let  a  man 
go  on  the  way  which  he  feels  to  be  the  right  one,  quite 
independently  of  what  other  people  may  think  about  it ;  he 
can  safely  believe  that  if  he  feels  it  to  be  the  right  one 
it  certainly  is  so,  for  him,  though  not  necessarily  for  others. 
"Let  him  build  his  castles  in  the  air" — to  quote  once  more 
the  philosopher  of  Walden — that  is  where  they  should  be  : 
he  may  then  "go  and  put  the  foundations  under  them." 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  dealing  with  Browning  that 
the  main  object  of  poetry  is  not  the  exposition  of  a  creed, 
but  the  revelation  of  the  beautiful.  If  the  beauty  revealed 
is  of  the  kind  which  we  can  make  use  of  in  our  own  lives 
it  is  the  more  precious,  and,  ultimately,  all  beauty  is  useful- 
ness. But  no  religion  and  no  philosophy,  however  holy  or 
sublime,  can  in  themselves  confer  greatness  on  poetry. 
They  are  additional  things  which  we  may  be  thankful  for, 
but  they  are  not  the  main  things.  It  is  through  forget- 
fulness  of  this  that  Browning  perpetrated  the  barbarities  of 
some  of  his  later  work,  when  he  flung  the  gauntlet  down 
at  every  canon  of  artistic  beauty.  When  he  began  to  argue 
pro  and  con  he  missed  the  province  of  the  poet,  which  is  to 
reveal  truths,  not  to  explain  them.  The  supreme  annunciation 
of  his  message  to  humanity  must  not  be  sought,  therefore, 
in  such  poems  as  La  Saisiaz,  but  in  such  poems  as  Alt  Fogler, 
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where  thought  and  emotion  are  fused  together,  and  re- 
flection and  intuition  maintained  in  equal  poise. 

No  poet  has  ever  expressed  himself  in  the  terms  of  so 
many  arts  as  Browning,  and  he  makes  the  monologue  of 
a  musician  the  medium  for  his  profoundest  and  most  exalted 
inspirations  on  the  subjects  of  life  and  death.  "  Sorrow  is 
hard  to  bear"  in  order  that  joy  may  be  more  acutely  realised: 
the  discords  of  life  make  up  the  resultant  harmony. 

All  we  have  willed  or  hoped  or  dreamed  of  good  shall  exist ; 

Not  its  semblance,  but  itself;  no  beauty,  nor  good,  nor  power 
Whose  voice  has  gone  forth,  but  each  survives  for  the  melodist 

When  eternity  affirms  the  conception  of  an  hour. 
The  high  that  proved  too  high,  the  heroic  for  earth  too  hard, 

The  passion  that  left  the  ground  to  lose  itself  in  the  sky, 
Are  music  sent  up  to  God  by  the  lover  and  the  bard ; 

Enough  that  he  heard  it  once  :  we  shall  hear  it  by-and-by. 

With  a  unique  propriety  the  noblest  lines  in  Browning — 
the  summation  of  his  own  experience  and  the  verdict  on 
his  own  endeavour — are  those  of  the  Epilogue  to  Asolando : — 
the  volume  which  appeared  on  the  day  of  his  death  and 
enshrined  his  fitting  epitaph. 

One  who  never  turned  his  back,  but  marched  breast  forward, 

Never  doubted  clouds  would  break, 
Never  dreamed  though  right  were  worsted,  wrong  would  triumph, 

Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better,  sleep — to  wake. 

A  lofty  mood  and  a  high  seriousness  dominate  the  whole 
of  Browning's  poetry.  But  he  was  also  possessed  of  a 
deep  humour  which  flickers  around  the  figures  of  his 
imagination  with  a  revealing  power,  lighting  up  the  nooks 
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and  crannies  of  character,  accentuating  contrasts  and  pry- 
ing beneath  the  surface  of  things  with  subtle  mockery. 
Browning's  humour  is  a  spirit  with  tears  in  its  eyes.  The 
poet,  like  Shakespeare,  stands  aloof  from  his  creations  and 
laughs  at  them  with  a  heart  full  of  pity.  There  is  none  of 
Browning's  poems  more  earnest  and  serious  in  intention 
than  his  Christmas  Eve  and  Easter  Day;  but  with  what 
sympathetic  laughter  he  shows  us  the  little  chapel  in  Love 
Lane  and  the  edification  of  the  squalid  congregation  by 

The  pig  of  lead  like  pressure 
Of  the  preaching  man's  immense  stupidity, 
As  he  poured  his  doctrine  forth,  full  measure, 
To  meet  his  audience's  avidity. 

With  a  similar  gusto  he  describes  the  German  lecture-room 
in  which  there  mounts 

By  the  creaking  rail  to  the  lecture-desk, 
Step  by  step,  deliberate 
Because  of  his  cranium's  over-freight, 

Three  parts  sublime  to  one  grotesque, 

If  I  have  proved  an  accurate  guesser, 

The  hawk-nosed  high-cheek-boned  Professor. 

A  more  subtly  humorous  study  of  character  is  furnished 
in  Bishop  Blougram's  Apology, — that  inimitable  picture  of  the 
worldly  and  amiable  prelate,  deigning  to  defend  himself 
over  the  wine  with  dazzling  sophistries  to  his  abashed 
auditor — "  Gigadibs,  the  literary  man." 

A  great  part  of  Browning's  humour,  from  the  rollicking 
fun  of  Muckle  Mouth  Meg  to  the  flouts  and  gibes  of 
Sibrandus  Schafnaburgensis,  is  simply  the  effervescence  of 
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high  spirits.  He  possessed  the  faculty  of  seeing  and 
putting  into  words  not  only  that  incongruity  between  feel- 
ings which  we  call  humour,  but  also  that  incongruity  be- 
tween ideas  which  we  call  wit ;  it  is  in  the  former,  however, 
that  he  chiefly  delights.  We  have  a  good  instance  of  it  at 
the  end  of  Master  Hughes  of  Saxe-Gotha,  where  the  incon- 
gruity between  the  philosophical  disquisition  which  is 
taking  place,  and  the  sudden  objurgation  of  the  verger 
with  which  it  is  interrupted  comes  with  startling  vividness. 

What  you  want,  do  you,  to  come  unawares, 

Cleaning  the  church  up  for  first  morning  prayers, 

And  find  a  poor  devil  has  ended  his  cares 

At  the  foot  of  your  rotten-runged,  rat-riddled  stairs. 

Do  I  carry  the  moon  in  my  pocket  ? 

There  is  a  still  more  startling  incongruity  in  The  Soliloquy 
of  the  Spanish  Cloister,  which  no  one  but  Browning  with  his 
contempt  for  mere  metrical  sweetness  would  have  dared  to 
perpetrate.  The  poem  is  a  study  in  evil  passion,  but  an 
evil  passion  expressed  so  grotesquely  that  it  amuses,  not 
appals.  The  monk  who  is  soliloquising  entertains  towards 
another  member  of  the  confraternity  sentiments  of  anything 
but  Christian  charity. 

There's  a  great  text  in  Galatians, 

Once  you  trip  on  it,  entails 
Twenty-nine  distinct  damnations, 

One  sure,  if  another  fails  : 
If  I  trip  him  just  a-dying, 

Sure  of  heaven  as  sure  can  be, 
Spin  him  round  and  send  him  flying 

Off  to  hell — a  Manichee  ? 
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Or  my  scrofulous  French  novel 

On  grey  paper  with  blunt  type ! 
Simply  glance  at  it  you  grovel 

Hand  and  foot  in  Belial's  gripe  : 
If  I  double  down  its  pages 

At  the  woeful  sixteenth  print, 
When  he  gathers  his  green-gages 

Ope  a  sieve  and  slip  it  in't  ? 

Or,  there's  Satan  ! — one  might  venture 

Pledge  one's  soul  to  him,  yet  leave 
Such  a  flaw  in  the  indenture 

As  he'd  miss  till,  past  retrieve, 
Blasted  lay  that  rose-acacia 

We're  so  proud  of!     Hy,  Zy,  Hine — 
St,  there's  Vespers  !     Plena  gratia 

Ave  Virgo !     Gr — r — r —  you  swine ! 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Browning  often  paid  less 
attention  to  the  musical  fitness  of  his  verse  than  one  could 
wish.  He  excuses  himself  in  his  own  way,  on  the  ground 
that  his  thought  was  incompatible  with  a  sweetly  tinkling 
muse.  There  is  something  in  this,  but  the  purpose  of 
poetry  is  to  give  pleasure  as  much  by  the  lilt  of  the  verse 
as  by  the  beauty  of  the  thought :  in  the  very  highest 
poetry  the  two  qualities  are  so  blended  as  one  to  suggest 
the  other.  His  style  is  abrupt  and  rugged ;  it  is  weighty 
and  overcharged  with  thought,  and,  moreover,  instead  of 
stating  his  thoughts,  he  sometimes  merely  alludes  to 
them,  or  comments  upon  them,  or  digresses  on  subsidiary 
thoughts  which  they  suggest  to  him ;  the  links  which  are 
necessary  to  the  comprehension  of  his  meaning  are  often 
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omitted ;  and  finally,  if  there  is  a  choice  possible  between 
the  straightforward  way  of  expressing  a  truth  and  the  round- 
about way  he  shows  a  marked  predilection  for  the  latter. 
It  must  be  granted  that  at  times  the  obscurity  appears  so 
pregnant  that  the  mind  is  provoked  to  delve  beneath  the 
surface  for  the  buried  treasure;  but  an  ingenious  fitting 
together  of  incoherencies,  though  it  may  be  a  bracing  task 
for  the  intellect,  is  not  a  delectable  occupation  for  the 
taste.  To  solve  a  puzzle  and  to  appreciate  a  poem  require 
different  faculties.  The  despair  of  the  American  million- 
aire in  The  Golden  Butterfly,  who  solemnly  made  a  bonfire  of 
Browning's  works  after  an  excursion  into  his  more  recondite 
productions,  must  often  have  been  repeated  in  the  case  of 
many  a  well-intentioned  but  casual  reader.  There  are  parts 
of  Browning  which  have  absolutely  no  title  to  be  considered 
poetry,  unless  on  the  ground  that  they  would  be  intolerable 
as  prose. 

But,  in  general,  the  poet's  style  is  the  fitting  garb  of  his 
intense  conceptions.  His  imagination  forges  thunderbolts 
of  titanic  thought  which  hurtle  through  the  air  in  dazzling 
profusion.  His  ideas  are  cast  white-hot  from  the  furnace ; 
he  beats  out  his  material  into  uncouth  shapes,  and  throws 
them  aside  with  a  magnificent  indifference  to  orderly 
arrangement.  He  is  the  most  original  of  poets.  Some- 
times his  facility  of  invention  leads  him  to  indulge  in  such 
perversities  of  rhyme  as  are  usually  only  found  in  pro- 
fessedly comic  verse. 

Fashion  &&  fabric 

Quite  ere  you  build,  ere  steel  strike  fire  from  quartz, 
Ere  mortar  dab  brick. 
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This  is  an  aberration  of  taste  which  sets  one's  teeth  on 
edge.  In  fact,  he  was  quite  ready,  and  only  too  prone,  to 
find  a  rhyme  for  everything  under  the  sun.  Pacchiarotto, 
especially,  is  full  of  gymnastic  feats  of  this  description. 
There  is  for  example  the 

Long  Greek  string  of  kappas,  taus,  lambdas, 
Tacked  on  to  the  tail  of  each  damned  ass, — 

and  that  most  extraordinary  verb  which  he  invents  to 
rhyme  with  ranunculus  : — 

While,  treading  down  rose  and  ranunculus 
You  Tommy-make-room-for-your-Uncle-us. 

"We  don't  expect  a  serious  poet  who  has  just  been  dis- 
cussing the  relations  of  God  and  man  to  suddenly  stand 
on  his  head  and  do  a  flash  series  of  acrobatic  tricks.  He 
did  that  sort  of  thing  out  of  what  the  Americans  call 
"  sheer  cussedness,"  to  make  the  critics'  hair  stand  on  end. 
At  the  same  time,  Browning  is  the  master,  when  he 
chooses,  of  a  melody  such  as  even  that  artist  in  words, 
Tennyson,  scarcely  surpassed.  He  suddenly  leaves  the 
earth  and  soars  into  the  region  of  sweetest  harmonies,  as 
in  the  beautiful  apostrophe  to  his  dead  wife  in  The  Ring 
and  the  Book,  making  us  feel  by  striking  contrast  the 
pedestrianism  of  the  lines  which  have  preceded  it. 

Oh,  lyric  love,  half  angel  and  half  bird, 
And  all  a  wonder  and  a  wild  desire. 

The  obscurity  of  a  great  deal  of  Browning's  poetry  is 
really  due  to  the  profundity  of  the  thought,  and  will  only 
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yield  its  meaning  after  serious  meditation.  Hence  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  work  must  always  remain  "  caviare 
to  the  general."  But  his  insight  into  human  character  is 
unrivalled  in  modern  poetry,  and  he  will  always  remain 
a  favourite  with  those  people  who  care  more  for  the  value 
of  the  gem  than  the  beauty  of  its  setting.  His  incoherence 
is  very  often  due  to  the  extraordinarily  long  sentences  he 
employs  :  he  starts  out  with  a  fairly  simple  idea  which 
suddenly  suggests  to  him  something  else,  and  this  again 
leads  to  other  ideas  which  are  dealt  with  in  a  host  of 
parentheses,  until,  by  the  time  the  poet  resumes  the 
original  theme,  the  reader  has  lost  the  thread  of  the  con- 
nection and  is  baffled  and  bewildered  in  a  medley  of  cross- 
currents. We  are  faced  by  a  number  of  subjects  which 
seem  to  have  lost  their  predicates,  and  of  predicates  which 
are  innocent  of  subjects,  the  main  verb  which  shall  tell 
us  what  the  poet  is  talking  about  being  relegated  to  an 
aside  or  buried  among  the  objects.  As  an  example  of  this 
involved  style,  we  may  take  the  opening  of  An  Epistle 
containing  the  strange  medical  experience  of  Karshish,  the  Arab 
physician.  It  consists  of  a  compound -complex  sentence, 
stretching  out  into  twenty  lines,  the  verb  which  is  the  key 
to  the  rigmarole  coming  in  the  sixteenth.  Briefly  the 
passage  might  be  paraphrased:  "Karshish — to  Ahib — sends 
greeting — and  several  medical  samples — with  this,  his 
twenty-second  letter."  It  runs  as  follows  : — 

Karshish,  the  picker  up  of  learning's  crumbs, 
The  not  incurious  in  God's  handiwork, 
(This  man's  flesh  he  hath  curiously  made, 
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Blown  like  a  bubble,  kneaded  like  a  paste, 

To  coop  up  and  keep  down  on  earth  a  space 

That  puff  of  vapour  from  his  mouth,  man's  soul) 

— To  Ahib,  all  sagacious  in  our  art, 

Breeder  in  me  of  what  poor  skill  I  boast, 

Like  me  inquisitive  how  pricks  and  cracks 

Befall  the  flesh  through  too  much  stress  and  strain, 

Whereby  the  wily  vapour  fain  would  slip 

Back  and  rejoin  its  source  before  the  term, — 

And  aptest  in  contrivance  (under  God) 

To  baffle  it  by  deftly  stopping  such  : — 

The  vagrant  Scholar  to  his  Sage  at  home 

Sends  greeting  (Health  and  knowledge,  fame  with  peace) — 

Three  samples  of  true  snakestone — rarer  still, 

One  of  the  other  sort,  the  melon  shaped, 

(But  fitter,  pounded  fine,  for  charms  than  drugs) 

And  writeth  now  the  twenty-second  time. 

If  we  analyse  this  passage  we  shall  find  that  it  is  a 
compound-complex  sentence  containing  nine  subjects,  seven 
enlargements  of  the  subject,  nine  predicates,  ten  objects, 
twelve  enlargements  of  the  object,  and  ten  extensions  of 
the  predicate ;  there  are  five  principal  clauses,  two  sub- 
ordinate clauses,  two  sub-subordinate  clauses,  a  major 
parenthesis,  two  minor  parentheses,  two  secondary  paren- 
theses, and  two  sub-secondary  parentheses  to  explain  the 
major  parenthesis ! 

Although  the  poet  began  to  write  shortly  after  the 
beginning  of  Victoria's  reign,  the  movements  which  are 
reflected  in  his  poetry  did  not  stir  the  minds  of  men  till 
towards  the  middle,  and  thus  for  some  time  he  lacked  a 
popular  audience.  Whereas,  from  the  first,  Tennyson  was 
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acknowledged  by  all  to  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  the  poets 
of  his  day,  Browning  remained  for  long  comparatively  un- 
noticed. But  his  fame  gradually  rose  till  he  was  regarded 
by  common  consent  as  only  inferior,  if  at  all,  to  Tennyson 
himself,  and  now  in  the  opinion  of  many  he  occupies  a  still 
higher  place.  He  is  the  most  intellectual  of  those  poets 
who  belong  to  the  great  intellectual  movement  of  the 
Victorian  period,  and,  while  never  representing  the  forces 
of  reaction,  he  was  almost  alone  in  preserving  an  unruffled 
calm  amid  conflicting  theories.  The  problems  of  life  found 
in  his  poetry,  as  he  himself  believed,  a  triumphant  solution. 
The  "  sick  hurry "  of  modern  existence  of  which  Arnold 
complains  left  him  unmoved.  He  attained  to  something 
stronger  than  the  half-belief  of  Clough,  and  the  faith, 
tempered  by  doubt,  which  is  characteristic  of  Tennyson. 
To  him  the  world  was  not  the  sorrowful  thing  which  it 
has  appeared  to  Swinburne  and  later  singers ;  he  stands 
like  some  strong  lighthouse  at  sea,  flashing  a  message 
across  stormy  waters,  bidding  us  "  hope  on,  hold  fast  to 
the  subtle  thing  that's  spirit " ;  and  though  he  speaks  some- 
times in  harsh  and  uncouth  accents,  his  words  are  sweet 
in  savour,  conveying  a  grave  consolation  derived  from  a 
belief  in  the  divinity  of  love,  and  hence  a  conviction  of  the 
ultimate  truth  and  worthiness  of  life. 
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CHAPTER  III 
E.   BARRETT  BROWNING 

rT1HE  genius  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  was  to  a 
great  extent  complementary  to  that  of  her  husband. 
He  was  dramatic  even  in  his  lyrics,  while  she  was  lyrical 
even  when  she  was  apparently  dramatic.  The  Sonnets  from 
the  Portuguese  are  the  casket  which  holds  her  own  impassioned 
love,  and  Aurora  Leigh  is  her  spiritual  autobiography. 
Robert  Browning's  range  is  wider  than  his  wife's,  but  he  is 
inferior  to  her  in  that  directness  which  is  the  outcome  of 
deep,  personal  emotion.  He  observed  the  hearts  of  others  ; 
she,  her  own.  Her  method  was  founded  on  introspection. 
She  reveals  herself  in  her  characters,  and  her  portraits 
are  penetrated  by  a  fine  individualism.  Both  she  and  her 
husband  were  filled  with  a  high  purpose  and  inspired  by 
a  high  conception  of  their  art.  Both  had  a  message  to 
deliver  to  their  time.  But  while  these  messages  have  a 
substratum  of  agreement,  they  differ  in  particulars.  Both 
rest  upon  a  perception  of  the  immanence  of  love  in  a  divinely 
ordered  Universe  ;  both  are  deeply  religious  in  their  mean- 
ing, yet  unconventional  in  their  setting  forth  ;  both  have 
reference  to  an  ideal  which  is  unattainable  on  earth,  and 
both  are  nevertheless  optimistic  in  tone.  But  Elizabeth 
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Barrett,  the  secluded  invalid,  was  in  many  ways  more 
sensitive  to  her  age  than  Robert  Browning,  the  healthy 
participator  in  the  bustle  of  society.  She  was  far  more 
impressionable  to  outward  circumstances.  Hence  she  was 
more  strongly  stirred  by  current  events.  And,  as  a  con- 
sequence, her  poetry  made  a  wider  appeal  for  the  time 
being  to  the  hearts  of  men ;  her  popularity  paved  the  way 
for  a  heartier  appreciation  of  her  husband.  We  may  also 
observe  in  her  poems  the  unique  combination  of  a  masculine 
breadth  of  view  and  a  feminine  delicacy  of  intuition,  a 
masculine  unconventionality  where  questions  of  concrete 
fact  were  concerned,  and  a  feminine  deference  to  tradition 
in  the  region  of  abstract  generalities.  In  the  latter  respect 
she  offers  yet  another  example  of  Goethe's  maxim — 

Nach  Freiheit  strebt  der  Mann,  das  Weib  nach  Sitte. 

The  passion  of  The  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese,  the  pathos 
of  The  Cry  of  the  Children,  the  refinement  of  A  Musical 
Instrument,  the  happy  phrasing  of  Wine  of  Cyprus — are  all  to 
be  found  with  other,  and  no  less  abiding,  qualities  in  Aurora 
Leigh.  If  we  take  into  consideration  the  epical  breadth  of 
this  poem,  its  sustained  power,  its  psychical  insight,  the 
width  of  its  survey,  and  its  intense  realism,  there  is  no  long 
poem  of  the  nineteenth  century  which  we  can  place  upon 
its  level.  In  choosing  a  subject  from  modern  life  Mrs. 
Browning  was  guided  by  a  wise  instinct  in  regard  to  the 
powers  and  limitations  of  her  genius.  In  the  fifth  book  of 
Aurora  Leigh,  which  is  the  keystone  of  the  work,  she 
expounds  the  motives  which  directed  her  selection — motives 
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which  proceeded  from  her  conception  of  the  poet  and  the 
function  of  his  art.  Every  age  looks  unheroic  to  those  who 
live  in  it  because  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  see  it  in  the  proper 
perspective.  Regard  it  from  a  distance  and  the  excrescences 
which  stop  the  view  disappear ;  the  length  and  breadth  and 
shape  are  for  the  first  time  apparent,  and  we  observe  it  in 
its  just  proportions.  The  poet  must  have  a  twofold  vision ; 
he  must  be  able,  through  the  faculty  of  imagination,  to  place 
himself  at  the  proper  point  of  view,  and,  while  dwelling  in 
the  present,  observe  it  from  the  vantage-ground  of  the 

future.     Poets  must 

have  eyes 

To  see  near  things  as  comprehensively 
As  if  afar  they  took  their  point  of  sight, 
And  distant  things  as  intimately  deep 
As  if  they  touched  them. 

Thus  the  function  of  poetry  is,  in  her  opinion,  to  deal  not 
with  the  dead  past,  but  the  living  present ;  not  to  resuscitate 
the  shades  of  heroes  and  furbish  up  the  rusty  arms  of 
defunct  civilisations,  but  to  seek  the  Ideal  in -the  Actual 
and  the  heroic  in  the  seemingly  unheroic  of  the  common- 
place. This  is  a  view  which  does  not  embrace  the  whole 
of  the  truth,  though  it  is  accurate  as  far  as  it  goes.  Art, 
in  its  completest  sense,  is  a  revelation  of  the  beautiful,  and 
there  are  poets  who  achieve  this  result  by  connecting 
through  delicate  filaments  the  present  and  the  past,  and 
making  the  dead  and  forgotten  era  alive  with  the  vitalising 
force  of  genius.  It  is  true  that  art  must  have  a  real  connec- 
tion with  life  or  it  misses  its  function,  but  this  function  is 
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complex  :  the  art  which  brings  us  into  closer  touch  with 
the  life  of  the  present  is  good,  but  the  art  which  affords  us 
a  refuge  from  the  life  of  the  present  is  not  therefore  bad. 
However  this  may  be,  Aurora  Leigh  is  a  practical  justification 
of  Mrs.  Browning's  theory ;  it  deals  with  life  as  she  saw  it 
and  as  she  knew  it  from  her  own  experience,  and  the  result 
is  a  work  of  magnificent  truth  and  beauty. 

From  the  question  of  the  function  of  poetry  it  is  natural 
to  pass  to  the  question  of  its  form,  and  in  regard  to  this,  she 
enunciates  the  principle  that  the  spirit  finds  naturally  its 
fitting  medium  for  expression.  It  is  a  case  for  organic 
development,  not  for  superinduced  rules  :  "  Inward  ever- 
more to  outward  !  "  The  poet  is  concerned  primarily  with 
the  expression  of  his  own  individuality,  and  deference  to 
standards  outside  himself  is  misleading. 

Whosoever  writes  good  poetry 
Looks  just  to  art. 

Hence  she  regarded  the  drama  as  an  unfit  medium  for  what 
she  had  to  say,  because  the  drama,  more  than  any  other  form 
of  art,  is  bound  by  conventions  and  dependent  on  fluctua- 
tions of  opinion.  Again,  the  artist  writes  because  he  feels, 
and  the  truth  of  his  work  is  in  accordance  with  the  richness 
of  his  relation  to  life  :  he  must  not  merely  be  the  onlooker 
at  the  actions  of  others,  he  must  be  intimate,  yet  apart, 
realising  practically  as  well  as  imaginatively. 

Art 

Sets  action  on  the  top  of  suffering  : 
The  artist's  part  is  both  to  be  and  do, 
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Transfixing  with  a  special,  central  power 
The  flat  experience  of  the  common  man, 
And  turning  outward,  with  a  sudden  wrench, 
Half  agony,  half  ecstasy,  the  thing 
He  feels  the  inmost, — never  felt  the  less 
Because  he  sings  it. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  this  principle  that  Aurora  Leigh  is 
the  record  of  Mrs.  Browning's  own  life,  veiled  yet  un- 
mistakable, and  the  revelation  of  her  inmost  feelings  and 
most  passionate  experience. 

There  is  one  other  subject  to  be  touched  upon  before 
proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  poem  as  a  whole, — 
the  belief  which  the  poet  held  concerning  Nature.  Her 
view  was  that  Nature  is  penetrated  with  a  mystic  signifi- 
cance,— a  divine  symbolism  towards  the  spiritual  world. 
A  tree's  mere  firewood,  unless  humanized. 

In  this  pregnant  line  she  states  her  fundamental  conception. 
But  this  humanizing  of  nature  is  not  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  attribution  to  nature  of  human  qualities,  but  by  "  giving 
voice  with  human  meanings  "  to  the  mystic  correspondence 
which  exists  between  the  real  and  the  ideal,  or  rather 
between  the  apparently  real  and  the  actually  real  of  which 
it  is  the  mere  resemblance.  Thus  the  office  of  the  poet  is 
to  pierce  through  the  veil  of  nature  to  its  hidden  meaning 
and  to  discern  the  soul  beneath  its  material  expression. 
The  belief  that  the  world  has  a  spiritual  counterpart  is  to 
be  met  with  frequently  in  idealistic  philosophy,  but  Mrs. 
Browning  alone  among  the  great  poets  of  the  Victorian 
period  adopts  it  as  the  central  doctrine  of  her  poetry  of 
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nature.  It  is  possible  that  she  may  be  right,  but  there  is  a 
greater  probability,  as  well  as  a  deeper  significance,  in  the 
well-known  lines  of  Coleridge,  which  represent  an  entirely 
different,  though  no  less  idealistic  standpoint. 

O  lady  !  we  receive  but  what  we  give, 
And  in  our  life  alone  does  nature  live. 

The  main  ingredients  of  Mrs.  Browning's  genius  are  the 
introspective  power,  shown  in  the  picture  of  Aurora  Leigh  ; 
the  delicately  perceptive  quality  of  the  subsidiary  portraits, 
and  the  refined  irony  with  which  she  touches  her  creations. 
A  woman  observes  the  surface  of  society  more  minutely 
than  a  man ;  she  may  lack  breadth  in  her  conceptions,  but 
this  is  due  to  the  microscopic  attention  which  she  pays  to 
details.  There  is  a  feature  of  Mrs.  Browning's  method 
which  reminds  us  of  Jane  Austen's  and  which  is  presumably 
to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  of  sex ;  it  may  be  seen  in  the 
manner  of  the  portraiture  and  consists  in  the  exact  enumera- 
tion of  trivial  but  most  significant  characteristics.  A  woman 
is  interested  in  the  minutiae  which  make  up  the  sum  total  of 
an  impression  where  a  man  deals  only  in  vague  generalities. 
Thus  there  is  a  specially  piquant  charm  about  a  woman's 
character  drawing  in  literature, — especially  her  drawing  of 
other  women  whom  she  does  not  like.  The  portraits  in 
Aurora  Leigh  of  the  heroine's  aunt  and  Lady  Waldemar  are 
quite  the  best  things  in  the  book.  The  description  of  the 
aunt  is  brief  but  sufficient :  she  is  the  sort  of  woman  whose 
life  has  been  so  narrowed  in  its  outlook  that  conventionality 
has  become  the  God  of  her  little  soul. 
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She  has  lived,  we'll  say, 
A  harmless  life,  she  called  a  virtuous  life, 
A  quiet  life,  which  was  not  life  at  all 
(But  that  she  had  not  lived  enough  to  know), 
Between  the  vicar  and  the  country  squires, 
The  lord-lieutenant  looking  down  sometimes 
From  the  empyrean  to  assure  their  souls 
Against  chance  vulgarisms,  and,  in  the  abyss, 
The  apothecary,  looked  at  once  a  year 
To  prove  their  soundness  of  humility. 
The  poor-club  exercised  her  Christian  gifts 
Of  knitting  stockings,  stitching  petticoats, 
Because  we  are  of  one  flesh,  after  all, 
And  need  one  flannel  (with  a  proper  sense 
Of  difference  in  the  quality). 

Lady  Waldemar  is  a  much  more  complete  study :  the  author 
turns  her  inside-out  and  exposes  her  to  a  remorseless  scrutiny. 
She  is  the  shallow  woman  of  society,  not  naturally  malignant, 
but  utterly  unscrupulous  and  insincere,  with,  nevertheless, 
plenty  of  insight  and  a  certain  fund  of  shrewd  common 
sense,  which  vents  itself  in  neatly  turned  epigrams.  She 
understands  Aurora  a  great  deal  better  than  Aurora  under- 
stands her,  and  there  is  a  delicious  touch  of  feminine  spite- 
fulness  in  the  latter's  description  of  her  rival. 

How  lovely,  one  I  love  not  looked  to-night ! 

She's  very  pretty,  Lady  Waldemar. 

Her  maid  must  use  both  hands  to  twist  that  coil 

Of  tresses,  then  be  careful  lest  the  rich 

Bronze  rounds  should  slip  : — she  missed,  though,  a  grey  hair, 

A  single  one, — I  saw  it ;  otherwise 

The  woman  looked  immortal. 
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Among  the  other  subsidiary  portraits  there  is  that  exquisite 
vignette  of  Sir  Blaise  Delorme  ("  thirty-five  and  mediaeval ") 
who  speaks  "  with  quiet,  priestlike  voice," 

Too  used  to  syllable  damnations  round 
To  make  a  natural  emphasis  worth  while. 

Then  there  are  the  descriptions  of  the  critic,  Grimwald, 
the  man  with  the  "low  carnivorous  laugh";  of  the 
delightful  Lord  Howe  who — 

Sets  his  virtues  on  so  raised  a  shelf, 
To  keep  them  at  the  grand  millennial  height, 
He  has  to  mount  a  stool  to  get  at  them ; 
And,  meantime,  lives  on  quite  the  common  way, 
With  everybody's  morals : — 

and  several  other  people  to  be  met  with  in  society.  It  is 
just  in  these  minor  portraits  that  Mrs.  Browning  shows  the 
greatest  power.  She  excelled  in  the  delineation  of  people 
of  her  own  class  and  in  the  reproduction  of  polite  conversa- 
tion. She  deals  with  the  subtleties  of  human  nature  as  she 
saw  it  in  the  drawing-room  with  extraordinary  insight,  and 
her  method  is  to  make  these  subtleties  reveal  themselves  by 
the  concrete  symbol.  Her  style  is  conversational  without 
being  prosaic.  If  it  is  anywhere  dull  it  is  where  she  is 
preaching  or  making  her  characters  preach,  but  on  the  whole 
the  interest  is  sustained  by  a  brightness  and  aptness  of 
phrase,  and  an  unfailing  play  of  wit. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  Mrs.  Browning  is  witty,  rather 
than  humorous,  and,  incidentally,  that  wit  rather  than 
humour  is  a  feminine  characteristic ;  she  is  probably  the 
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wittiest  of  nineteenth-century  poets,  not  excepting  Byron. 
Aurora's  narrative  of  her  studies  under  the  tutelage  of  her 
aunt  is  a  masterpiece  of  sustained  irony. 

I  read  a  score  of  books  on  womanhood 

To  prove,  if  women  do  not  think  at  all, 

They  may  teach  thinking  (to  a  maiden  aunt 

Or  else  the  author), — books  that  boldly  assert 

Their  right  of  comprehending  husband's  talk 

When  not  too  deep,  and  even  of  answering 

With  pretty  "  may  it  please  you,"  or  "  so  it  is," — 

Their  rapid  insight  and  fine  aptitude, 

Particular  worth  and  general  missionariness, 

As  long  as  they  keep  quiet  by  the  fire 

And  never  say  "  no  "  when  the  world  says  "  ay," 

For  that  is  fatal, — their  angelic  reach 

Of  virtue,  chiefly  used  to  sit  and  darn, 

And  fatten  household  sinners, — their,  in  brief, 

Potential  faculty  in  everything 

Of  abdicating  power  in  it :  she  owned 

She  liked  a  woman  to  be  womanly, 

And  English  women,  she  thanked  God  and  sighed 

(Some  people  always  sigh  in  thanking  God), 

Were  models  to  the  universe. 

The  character  of  Aurora  is  drawn  with  a  masterly  hand. 
From  her  mother  she  has  inherited  a  southern  imagination 
which  rejoices  in  the  warm-tinted  beauty  of  Italy,  and 
a  refinement  of  spirit  which  renders  her  exquisitely  sensi- 
tive to  external  impressions.  She  got  her  artistic  nature 
from  her  mother,  her  moral  nature  from  her  father.  She 
inherited  from  him  that  impulsiveness  which  she  is  con- 
tinually showing,  as  in  the  first  garden  scene  with  Romney, 
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when  she  had  crowned  herself  with  ivy  in  token  of  her 
ambition,  in  her  frank  effusiveness  to  Marian  Erie  and  her 
unhesitating  pursuit  of  Marian  when  she  sees  her  in  Paris. 
From  her  father  also  come  her  decision  of  character  and 
her  scholarly  tastes,  and  likewise  that  irony  which  is  at  once 
a  weapon  and  a  mask,  lending  a  bitter  sharpness  to  her 
estimates  of  men  and  things,  and  hiding  the  throbbing 
passion  which  pulses  within  her  breast.  Endowed  with 
such  qualities  she  is  placed  in  circumstances  which  tend  to 
develop  to  the  utmost  her  individualistic  bent.  The  early 
death  of  her  mother  leaves  her  to  be  brought  up  by  a 
father  who  is  a  recluse, 

Whom  love  had  unmade  from  a  common  man 
But  not  completed  to  an  uncommon  man. 

From  him  she  acquires  an  erudition,  singular  in  a  child,  and 
quite  antipathetic  to  the  ideas  of  the  conventional  English 
society  into  which  she  is  pushed,  at  an  age  of  thirteen,  by 
his  death.  Cut  off  from  congenial  associates  in  the  company 
of  her  aunt — whose  sense  of  duty  precludes  harshness,  but 
whose  kindness  is  warped  by  want  of  sympathy — Aurora's 
genius  matures  in  solitude,  and  only  requires  an  opportune 
stimulus  to  manifest  itself  in  independent  action.  The 
circumstance  which  forms  the  decisive  point  in  her  career  is 
the  proposal  for  her  hand  from  Romney  Leigh.  His  char- 
acter is  a  foil  to  her  own,  and  she  realises  her  own  in- 
dividuality in  the  clash  of  her  ideals  with  his. 

The  philanthropist,  Romney,  is  finely  conceived.     He  is 
dominated  by  a  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  mankind,  but 
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errs  in  seeking  the  amelioration  of  the  poor  and  the  criminal 
classes  solely  by  means  of  material  panaceas.  Aurora 
refuses  to  abandon  the  high  mission  of  the  poet  for  his 
sake. 

It  takes  a  soul 

To  move  a  body  :  it  takes  a  high-souled  man 
To  move  the  masses,  even  to  a  cleaner  stye  : 
It  takes  the  ideal  to  blow  a  hair's-breadth  off 
The  dust  of  the  actual. — Ah,  your  Fouriers  failed 
Because  not  poets  enough  to  understand 
That  life  develops  from  within. 

Romney  fails,  as  all  idealists  must  fail  who  seek  to  force 
their  ideals  upon  men  unfitted  to  receive  them,  and  his 
effort  to  regenerate  society  from  without,  by  caring  for  its 
material  needs  irrespective  of  its  spiritual  capacity,  recoils 
upon  himself  with  fatal  result.  At  the  same  time  his  in- 
nate nobility  of  purpose  shines  the  more  brightly  for  his 
failure  to  achieve  his  aims,  and  disaster  in  the  field  of 
practical  affairs  is  compensated  by  an  enhanced  spiritual 
purity  and  the  ultimate  winning  of  Aurora's  love.  For 
Aurora,  too,  fails,  though  in  another  sense.  Her  triumph 
in  poetry  fails  to  satisfy  the  inner  craving  of  the  heart. 
The  dying  words  of  her  father,  "Love,  love  my  child," 
reverberate  through  her  life  with  ironic  significance.  Her 
negation  of  love  brings  its  Nemesis  in  due  course,  the  most 
crying  appeal  of  her  nature  fails  to  obtain  satisfaction  and 
she  is  unhappy.  The  growth  of  her  love,  her  vain  battling 
against  a  feeling  which  she  refuses  to  recognise,  and  its 
final  triumph  over  her  when  she  achieves  her  great  poetic 
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success  and  understands  the  hollowness  of  fame — form  the 
main  interest  in  her  psychic  development.  What  failure  in 
the  material  world  does  for  Romney,  success  in  the  material 
world  does  for  herself.  By  widely  divergent  roads  they 
arrive  at  the  same  goal.  Their  vision  of  the  truth  is  clari- 
fied by  different  causes  operating  to  the  same  end. 

The  progress  of  Aurora's  love  is  finely  delineated.  The 
feeling  of  which  she  is  herself  unconscious  is  visible  by  the 
refraction  of  her  mind  through  the  minds  of  the  other 
characters,  and  the  internal  process  is  revealed  through 
physical  signs.  Her  aunt,  narrow-minded  formalist  as  she 
is,  is  the  first  to  guess  the  trend  of  Aurora's  heart,  but  her 
inference  is  only  substantiated  for  the  reader  when  Aurora, 
seven  years  later,  lets  slip  the  remark  that  Romney  has  not 
written  to  her  since  the  funeral.  The  first  obvious  sign 
that  she  cherishes  for  him  a  more  than  cousinly  liking  is  the 
vexation  which  the  thought  excites.  A  further  stage  is 
reached  when  she  hears  from  Lady  Waldemar  that  Romney 
has  engaged  himself  to  Marian  Erie :  her  repudiation  of 
more  than  abstract  interest  in  the  matter  exposes  her  to  the 
acute  woman  of  the  world.  But  it  needs  the  pressure  of 
actual  danger  to  Romney  when  he  is  charged  in  the  church 
by  the  infuriated  mob  to  bring  the  latent  affection  to  the 

surface. 

I  struggled  to  precipitate  myself 
Head-foremost  to  the  rescue  of  my  soul 
In  that  white  face. 

Still  she  does  not  realise  what  her  emotion  really  signifies 
until  she  hears  Marian's  story  of  her  seduction  through  the 
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instrumentality  of  Lady  Waldemar,  and  believes  that 
Romney  is  not  merely  lost  to  her,  but  the  thrall  of  a 
woman  who  will  spoil  his  life.  Then  her  protective  in- 
stinct is  aroused  and  love  becomes  paramount  in  her  soul. 
It  requires,  however,  the  shock  of  the  discovery  of 
Romney's  blindness  to  force  her  to  declare  her  passion. 

Next  to  Aurora  and  Romney,  Marian  Erie  is  portrayed 
with  the  greatest  care.  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that 
she  impresses  us  with  the  same  feeling  of  reality.  If  we 
grant  the  postulate  that  such  a  character  could  have  sprung 
up  in  such  surroundings,  with  the  most  frightful  dis- 
advantages of  birth  and  environment,  we  can  admit  the 
probability  of  her  actions.  But  there  is  a  crucial  difficulty 
in  accounting  for  her  extraordinary  refinement  of  feeling. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  only  by  contrast  with  the  perfect  drawing 
of  the  other  characters  that  we  can  perceive  anything 
defective.  In  a  poem  of  less  magnificence  the  figure  of 
Marian  Erie  might  well  be  regarded  as  sublime. 

Greater  genius,  a  wider  range  of  thought,  and  a  larger 
comprehension  of  life  were  needed  for  an  Aurora  Leigh 
than  for  such  poems  as  The  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese,  but 
the  latter  are,  nevertheless,  the  poet's  most  enduring  work. 
They  have  qualities,  not  higher,  perhaps,  but  rarer,  and  of 
a  more  peculiar  beauty  :  in  them  is  concentrated  the  essence 
of  a  woman's  life,  her  aspiration  and  her  pain,  the  revelation 
of  her  soul.  They  have  endowed  the  world  with  a  new 
thing.  Love — from  the  man's  point  of  view — has  been 
the  inevitable  theme  of  every  singer,  it  was  left  for 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning — supreme  among  her  sister- 
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poets — to  show  how  much  more  the  word  comprises  for 
the  woman  than  for  the  man. 

I  love  thee  to  the  level  of  every  day's 
Most  quiet  need. 

That  which  is,  at  worst,  the  pastime,  and,  at  best,  the  in- 
spiration of  the  man,  for  the  woman  embraces  God  and  life, 
now  and  in  the  world  to  come. 

What  I  do 

And  what  I  dream  include  thee,  as  the  wine 
Must  taste  of  its  own  grapes.     And  when  I  sue 
God  for  myself,  He  hears  that  name  of  thine 
And  sees  within  my  eyes,  the  tears  of  two. 

The  glory  of  abasement — the  exaltation  of  self-sacrifice — 
the  deliciousness  of  fear — the  joy  of  triumph — throb,  with 
an  undertone  of  wonder,  in  the  heart-music  of  the  sonnets  : 
they  are  an  oblation  of  the  spirit ;  a  transcendent  marriage 
of  the  mundane  and  the  divine  ;  a  transfiguration  of  woman- 
hood. With  a  true  instinct  the  poet  chose  a  circumscribed 
and  fettered  form  of  verse  for  the  expression  of  her 
deepest  emotion.  The  seals  imposed  by  nature  and  con- 
vention being  broken,  an  artificial  restraint  became  an  im- 
perative necessity.  The  flood  is  stronger  through  the 
narrowness  of  the  channel.  The  spirit  shrinks  from 
manifesting  itself  in  utter  nakedness ;  it  seeks  a  rule  or 
the  constraint  of  artifice  whereby  to  hide  its  own  exceeding 
brightness ;  it  gives  itself  to  bondage  that  it  may  have 
liberty ;  its  slavery  is  freedom.  Thus,  the  sonnet-form 
strengthened,  while  it  curbed,  the  lyric  intensity  of  the 
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passion.  The  work  gains  by  its  compression.  There  is 
none  of  that  difFuseness  which  mars  the  majority  of  the 
other  poems,  and  which  is  not  entirely  lacking  even  in 
Aurora  Leigh. 

The  mutual  influence  of  Mrs.  Browning  and  her  husband 
has  often  formed  the  theme  of  literary  critics.  It  was  un- 
deniably beneficial  on  both  sides.  On  the  whole  perhaps 
the  wife's  was  the  greater.  The  effect  of  her  objection  to 
the  modern  stage  is  seen  in  her  husband's  desertion  of  the 
drama ;  and  knowledge  of  her  gave  an  increased  power  to 
the  studies  of  womanhood  in  his  poems.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  love  for  her  found  no  such  literary  expression  as 
her  love  for  him  in  the  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese.  As 
Professor  Herford  has  observed,  there  are  no  corresponding 
Sonnets  to  the  Portuguese.  Robert  Browning's  love  was 
too  sacred  a  thing  to  receive  other  than  distant  allusion  in 
his  works  written  for  the  public. 


SECTION   II 
THE  POETRY  OF  HOPE 


CHAPTER  IV 

TENNYSON 

'1X7HEN  Tennyson  began  to  write,  the  great  intellectual 
giants  of  the  revolutionary  period  had  passed,  or 
were  passing,  away.  A  period  of  despondency  had 
succeeded  the  failure  of  those  high  hopes  which  were 
the  inspiration  of  jxhelky  and  Byron,  of  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge.  To  these  poets  the  immediate  betterment  of 
the  world  by  human  agency  had  seemed,  at  one  time,  on 
the  very  eve  of  accomplishment ;  even  the  pessimism  of 
Byron  was  due  to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  perversity 
of  society,  rather  than  to  deep  reflection  on  the  mysteries 
of  life.  Extravagant  expectations  produced  in  due  course 
extravagant  depression  and  gloom,  and,  when  this  reaction 
had  exhausted  itself,  it  left  a  sense  of  the  futility  of  things 
which  led  in  poetry  to  a  tendency  to  trifle  and  to  avoid  for 
the  most  part  deep  and  serious  themes.  It  is  to  this  class 
that  the  early  poetry  of  Tennyson  from  1827-1833  belongs: 
it  is  very  pretty  and  very  graceful;  there  are  numerous 
neatly  turned  verses  to  young  ladies  with  musical  names — 
Margaret  and  Madeline,  Rosalind  and  Eleanore — but  there 
is  little  trace  in  them  of  deep  thought  or  fervent  passion  : 
they  are  best  described  by  Carlyle's  word  "lollipops.'* 
These  volumes,  however,  show  a  steady  increase  in  power 
and  mastery  of  technique.  There  is  nothing  particularly 
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good  before  1830,  but  in  that  year  we  have  the  fine  poem 
on  the  poet : — 

The  poet  in  a  golden  clime  was  born, 

With  golden  stars  above ; 
Dower'd  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn, 

The  love  of  love. 

In  the  1833  volume  Tennyson  began  to  handle  graver 
themes  and  became  more  conscious  poetically  of  the  deep 
movements  which  were  stirring  the  national  life.  First 
came  the  democratic  movement,  seen  in  the  agitations  of 
the  time  of  the  Reform  Bills,  and  later  came  the  scientific 
movement  with  its  unsettlement  of  popular  ideas.  A  new 
interest  was  awakened  in  social  reforms,  and  while  on  the 
one  hand  the  foundations  of  belief  appeared  to  be  threatened 
by  the  discoveries  of  science,  on  the  other,  religious  activity 
was  greatly  stimulated.  Thus  poetry  awoke  to  new  needs 
and  new  aspirations,  and  became  the  medium  of  a  deeper 
emotion  and  a  profounder  thought.  Tennyson  moved  with 
the  age,  and  the  changes  indicated  in  the  nation  at  large  are 
reflected  in  his  poetry.  The  first  of  his  poems  showing 
the  deeper  spirit  is  The  Palace  of  Art.  It  is  an  allegory  of 
the  soul  which  devotes  itself  to  an  aesthetic  ideal  irre- 
spective of  moral  claims.  In  such  a  devotion  the  poet  beheld 
the  ultimate  corruption  of  what  is  best  in  man  :  the  soul 
which  aims  at  a  merely  selfish  development  is  but  "a 
glorious  Devil,  large  in  heart  and  brain  " — 

That  did  love  beauty  only,  or  if  Good, 
Good  only  for  its  beauty. 

The  doctrine  at  the  root  of  this  poem  is  that  the  true 
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gospel  of  Art  is  not  Art  for  Art's  sake,  but  Art  for  Man's 
sake.  The  indulgence  in  pleasure,  even  of  the  most  refined 
description,  ends  in  satiety ;  the  beautiful  palace  becomes 
a  prison,  and  the  soul  takes  refuge  in  a  cottage :  that  is,  the 
Art  which  divorces  itself  from  life  is  in  the  end  merely 
fruitless  and  vexatious.  The  thought  is  not  profound  and 
the  allegory  is  trite,  but  it  is  presented  in  a  series  of 
splendid  pictures  with  a  remarkable  luxuriance,  the  most 
notable  feature  of  the  poem  being  the  artistic  beauty  of  the 
descriptions.  \ 

Between  1833  and  1842  Tennyson's  genius  had  wonder- 
fully matured.  We  see  how  interested  Tennyson  had 
become  in  the  problems  of  the  day.  |  The  march  of  mind, 
the  progress  of  science,  and  the  spreacT~of  commerce,  as 
well  as  the  pangs  of  unrequited  love,  form  the  subject- 
matter  of  Locksley  Hall.  ' 

Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers,  and  I  linger  on  the  shore, 
And  the  individual  withers,  and  the  world  is  more  and  more. 

We  find  here  the  prophetic  utterance  of  that  tendency 
towards  collectivism  which  marks  the  democracy  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  century.  The  Vision  of  Sin  is  an  allegory 
of  pleasure  which  in  some  degree  presents  a  companion 
picture  to  The  Palace  of  Art,  but  the  pleasure  decried  is  of 
a  more  sensual  description ;  the  youth  who  enters  the 
pleasant  court  comes  forth  at  last  a  grey  and  gap-tooth'd 
man  who  has  lost  the  capacity  for  enjoyment ;  sense  has 
been  avenged  by  sense,  and  indulgence,  leading  to  grosser 
indulgence,  has  ruined  the  soul. 

Tennyson  the  thinker  is  subordinate  to  Tennyson  the 
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artist.  He  followed  upon  that  great  Romantic  movement 
which  culminated  in  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  Shelley 
and  Keats,  and  which,  sweeping  away  the  classicism  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  furnished  the  world  with  a  new  canon 
of  poetic  beauty.  '  But  to  the  tradition  of  Romantic  art 
which  he  inherited  from  his  great  predecessors  he  added 
something  of  the  classic  ideal.  These  words  classic  and 
romantic  denote  certain  literary  qualities  which  can  be  better 
expressed  allusively  than  by  rigid  definition.  "  The  ideal 
of  classic  art  is  completeness  and  the  ideal  of  romantic  art 
suggestiveness."  The  most  striking  qualities  of  the  litera- 
tures of  Greece  and  Rome  are  self-restraint,  objectivity 
in  the  mode  of  regarding  life,  definiteness  of  form,  and 
lucidity  :  the  most  striking  qualities  of  mediaeval  literature 
are  lyric  intensity,  absence  of  restraint,  subjective  ways  of 
looking  at  life,  and  indefiniteness  of  form;  the  object  is 
viewed  through  an  enveloping  medium,  coloured  by  the 
workman's  own  individuality.  A  great  work  conceived 
in  the  classic  spirit  wins  our  admiration  by  its  grandeur  of 
conception,  by  its  fidelity  to  the  supreme  truths  of  life  :  it 
is  clear,  simple,  and  complete.  On  the  other  hand,  a  great 
work  conceived  in  the  romantic  spirit  affects  us  chiefly 
through  its  suggestiveness  :  it  sets  vibrating  secret  chords 
in  our  nature,  and  lifts  a  corner  of  the  veil  which  hides 
the  Unknowable ;  it  aspires  ever  towards  that  which 
cannot  be  attained,  and  what  is  expressed  inspires  dim 
visions  of  the  inexpressible.  All  the  great  poets  of  the 
nineteenth  century  are  romantic  in  spirit,  and  Tennyson 
not  the  least  j  but  the  expression  of  his  romanticism  varies 
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in  degree,  and  sometimes  he  follows  the  classic  rather  than 
the  romantic  ideal.  Using  the  words  in  their  widest  sense, 
Ulysses  is  classic  in  tone  and  The  Lotos  Eaters  romantic.  In 
the  latter  poem  the  atmosphere  is  one  of  mystery  and  en- 
chantment :  a  deep  peacefulness  comes  upon  the  wanderers 
in  that  land  "in  which  it  seemed  always  afternoon";  an 
indefinable  sweetness  invades  the  senses ;  the  eye  beholds 
all  objects  through  the  mist  of  glamour, — 

All  round  the  coast  the  languid  air  did  swoon, 
Breathing  like  one  that  hath  a  weary  dream ; 

The  souls  of  the  weather-beaten  mariners  are  lulled  to 
delicate  forgetfulness. 

And  sweet  it  was  to  dream  of  Fatherland, 
Of  child,  and  wife,  and  slave  ;  but  evermore 
Most  weary  seemed  the  sea,  weary  the  oar, 
Weary  the  wandering  fields  of  barren  foam. 
Then  someone  said,  "  We  will  return  no  more  "  ; 
And  all  at  once  they  sang,  "  Our  island  home 
Is  far  beyond  the  wave  ;  we  will  no  longer  roam." 

Ulysses,  on  the  other  hand,  is  clear-cut  and  graceful  with  a 
statuesque  beauty;  it  points  onward  to  the  life  of  strenuous 

Death  closes  all :  but  something  ere  the  end, 
Some  work  of  noble  note  may  yet  be  done, 
Not  unbecoming  men  that  strove  with  Gods. 

This  is  Greek  thought  and  Greek  pathos,  and  it  is  the  great 
pagan  spirit  which  is  breathed  in  those  mighty  lines  at  the 

It  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  happy  Isles, 
And  see  the  great  Achilles  whom  we  knew. 
Though  much  is  taken,  much  abides  ;  and  tho* 
We  are  not  now  that  strength  which  in  old  days 
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Moved  earth  and  earth  ;  that  which  we  are,  we  are ; 
One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts, 
Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in  will 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield. 

There  is  no  figure  in  Tennyson's  poetry  at  once  so  human 
and  so  god-like  as  his  Ulysses,  in  comparison  with  him  the 
Arthur  of  the  Idylls  is  a  plaster  saint ;  and  in  none  of  his 
other  poems  is  the  thought  at  such  a  height  of  noble  and 
sustained  dignity.  In  the  poet's  conception  of  the  char- 
acter, Ulysses  is  not  merely  the  mythical  king  of  Ithaca, 
but  the  universal  hero  who  impresses  his  personality  on 
the  world.  Like  Vergil's  ^Eneas,  he  has  been  a  master  of 
the  event :  the  story  of  the  war  upon  "  the  plains  of  windy 
Troy"  is  the  song  of  his  own  achievements,  telling  of 
glory  gathered  by  mighty  deeds,  and  fame  which  will  not 
pass  away.  But  all  this  to  the  ancient  warrior  becomes 
dimmed  by  the  lapse  of  years  ;  the  struggle  is  over  and 
yet  a  sense  of  incompleteness  pervades  the  heart.  And 
the  spirit  of  Romance  with  its  haunting  vision  sheds  a 
mystic  light  around  the  memories  of  the  past,  beckoning 
the  traveller  towards  the  verge  of  that  unknown  bourne  to 
which  the  forces  of  his  life  for  ever  strain. 

I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met ; 
Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  wherethro' 
Gleams  that  untravell'd  world,  whose  margin  fades 
For  ever  and  for  ever  when  I  move. 

In  1847  appeared  The  Princess,  the  poet's  contribution 
to  the  women's  rights  question.  It  is  his  lengthiest  pro- 
nouncement on  the  subject  of  woman's  place  in  society, — 
an  idealised  treatment  of  the  attempt 
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To  lift  the  woman's  fall'n  divinity 
Upon  an  even  pedestal  with  man. 

His  view  was  that  "  woman  is  not  undevelopt  man,  but 
diverse,"  and  nevertheless  that  with  the  lapse  of  centuries 
man  and  woman  will  grow  more  alike  : 

The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man  ; 
He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height, 
She,  mental  breadth  .  .  . 
Till  at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  man, 
Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words. 

The  theme  is  treated  in  a  playful,  chivalrous  fashion  with 
a  blending  of  old  and  new  :  it  is  a  modern  social  problem 
inji  mediaeval  setting ;  the  sweet  girl-graduates  of  the 
nineteenth  century  are  transported  into  the  environment  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  treatment  displays  a  remarkable 
mixture  of  realism  and  unreality.  The  actors  and  the 
motives  by  which  they  are  swayed^belong  to  the  everyday 
life  of  the  present^  but  the  scenery  and  the  ways  in  which 
those  motives  are  expressed  in  action  belong  to  the  world 
of  romance.  Six  men  and  six  women  severally  deliver 
six  views  of  womanhood.  King  Gama,  the  father  of  the 
Princess,  represents  the  attitude  of  indifference  :  he  lets 
his  daughter  have  her  way,  because  he  regards  her  ideal  as 
a  mere  caprice  incident  to  the  feminine  nature.  The  other 
King,  the  Prince's  father,  represents  the  old  brutal  con- 
ception that  woman  is  one  of  man's  goods  and  chattels  and 
is  to  be  treated  as  such.  Cyril  regards  woman  from  the 
point  of  view  of  mediaeval  knighthood,  the  Prince  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  Conservative  Englishman  of  the 
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nineteenth  century,  in  fact,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Tennyson  himself.  There  are  also  the  points  of  view  of 
Florian  and  Arac,  who  represent  less  important  divergencies 
of  opinion.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  the  views  of  the 
Prince's  mother,  who  is  womanly  but  unintellectual,  of 
Lady  Blanche,  who  is  intellectual  but  unwomanly,  of  Lady 
Psyche,  in  whom  intellectuality  is  a  veneer  upon  lively 
affections,  of  Melissa  the  maiden,  of  the  mass  of  girl- 
graduates,  and  finally  of  the  Princess,  who  contains  what 
Tennyson  conceived  to  be  noblest  and  best  in  woman, 
though  warped  for  a  time  by  a  misdirected  enthusiasm. 
That  The  Princess  presents  anything  more  than  a  partial 
treatment  of  the  problem  is  hardly  disputable.  Tennyson 
lever  delves  into  the  recesses  of  the  human  heart  as 
frowning  does,^he  never  probes  the  depths  of  the  human 
spirit,  but  he  expresses  exquisitely  and  perfectly  the 
thoughts  of  the  average  intellectual  and  feeling  man.  It 
is  m  the  shaping  of  these^thoughts  and  the  adequacy  of 
their  expression  that  his  greatness  lies.  The  moral  of  The 
Princess  is  the  same  as  that  of  Shakespeare's  Love's  Labour's 
Lost,  though  in  the  drama  it  is  the  men  and  not  the  women 
who  isolate  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  culture.  Any 
scheme  of  life  which  finds  no  place  for  the  affections  or 
which  relegates  them  to  a  subordinate  position  is  bound  to 
end  in  failure ;  the  heart  is  a  traitor  to  the  intellect,  and 
the  fortress  of  the  will  is  stormed  by  the  despised  but 
invincible  emotions  of  common  humanity. 

The  Princess  is  not  Tennyson's  greatest  poem,  it  is  too 
unequal ;  but  it  contains  some  of  his  finest  passages  and 
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the  interspersed  lyrics  are  of  his  sweetest.  It  was  his  first 
long  poem  in  blank  verse,  and  his  use  of  this  metre  repays 
careful  study.  Its  most  obvious  characteristic  is  its  sim- 
plicity :  a  simplicity  which  is  the  effect  of  art.  If  we 
compare  it  with  Milton's  we  shall  see  that  it  is  relatively 
monosyllabic  in  structure,  it  contains  a  larger  proportion  of 
Saxon  words,  and  there  is  a  sparing  use  of  polysyllables  of 
Latin  origin.  To  contrast  extreme  instances,  we  may 
compare  Tennyson's 

I  think  I  have  not  three  more  days  to  live — 

a  line  which  in  its  bare  simplicity  expresses  more  perfectly 
than  the  most  vivid  description  the  utter  pathos  of  Enoch 
Arden's  fate,  with  the  sonorous  lines  in  which  Milton 
depicts  the  fall  of  the  rebel  angels, — 

With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion  hurled 
To  bottomless  perdition. 

Tennyson  studied,  however,  the  supreme  musical  effects 
which  Milton  produced  through  his  delicate  combinations 
of  vowel  sounds,  and  the  fruit  of  this  study  is  notably  in 
evidence  in  a  line  from  The  Coming  of  Arthur, — 

Ulfias  and  Brastias  and  Bedivere, — 

which  was  modelled  on  the  "Lancelot  and  Pelleas  and 
Pellenore"  of  Paradise  Regained.  Another  of  the  more 
noticeable  traits  of  Tennyson's  blank  verse  is  his  careful 
avoidance  of  the  harshness  caused  by  bringing  sibillants 
into  close  proximity.  His  verse  is  lucid  and  sweet,  clear- 
cut  as  a  gem  and  flashing  with  crystalline  splendour, 
whereas  Milton's  is  majestic  and  grand,  rolling  in  mighty 
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periods   and   drowning    all   lesser   song  in   its  organ-like 
harmonies. 

'The  fullest  and  most  perfect  expression  of  Tennyson's 
philosophy  of  life  is  to  be  found  in  In  Memoriam.  It  is  not 
one  poem,  but  a  series  of  poems,  in  which  the  central 
motive  is  the  poet's  grief  for  the  death  of  Hallam,  but 
which  otherwise  have  no  organic  connection.  As  one  of 
the  greatest  of  English  elegies,  it  is  natural  to  compare 
In  Memoriam  with  Milton's  Lycidas,  Shelley's  Adonais,  and 
Matthew  Arnold's  Thyrsis,  but  any  such  comparison  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  three  latter  poems  differ 
essentially  from  Tennyson's  in  being  pastoral  elegies.  They 
belong  to  an  artificial  species  of  composition  which  treats 
of  a  contemporary  loss  in  the  guise  of  a  conventional 
lament  over  the  death  of  a  shepherd,  and  we  do  not  find 
in  them  the  note  of  keen  personal  sorrow.  This  was  only 
natural :  Milton  was  barely  acquainted  with  Edward  King, 
and  there  was  no  close  personal  friendship  existing  between 
Shelley  and  Keats  ;  the  relations  of  Arnold  and  Clough 
were  closer,  but  they  do  not  bear  comparison  with  the 
loving  tie  which  existed  between  Tennyson  and  Hallam. 

In  Memoriam  is  the  enduring  monument  to  a  great  friend- 
ship, and  it  contains  the  poet's  finest  utterances  on  the 
great  questions  of  love,  God,  and  immortality.  In  it  the 
problems  of  science  and  religion  which  were  agitating 
men's  minds  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  are 
portrayed  with  subtle  accuracy  of  delineation  and  a  wealth 
of  poetic  imagination.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more 
clear  and  concise  and  at  the  same  time  a  more  poetical 
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statement  of  a  scientific  theory  than  the  verse  which  em- 
bodies the  geological  conception  of  this  planet's  formation. 

The  solid  earth  whereon  we  tread 
In  tracts  of  fluent  heat  began 

And  grew  to  seeming  random  forms 
The  seeming  prey  of  cyclic  storms 
Till  at  the  last  arose  the  man. 

But  perhaps  the  main  interest  of  the  poem  centres  in  the 
author's  attitude  towards  religion.  Without  ignoring  the 
results  of  scientific  research,  Tennyson  remained  a  firm 
believer  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  he  passed  through 
his  periods  of  doubt,  but  he  attained  an  ultimate  position 
of  belief,  and  thus  his  poetry  is  paramountly  the  poetry 
of  Hope, — not  the  hope  which  is  founded  on  credulity  and 
ignorance,  but  the  hope  which,  bowed  and  blindfold, 
fingers  still  the  one  unbroken  string,  and  plays  upon  the 
shattered  lyre  a  music  sad  and  yet  triumphant,  speaking 

!of  despairjhaj_has_been  mastered,  and  sorrow  which  has 
shaKeiPbut  not  subdued.  Tennyson's  poetry  belongs  in 
this  respect  to  a  period  of  transition.  Its  message  was 
peculiarly  valuable  to  those  who  were  wavering  between 
ancient  belief  and  modern  scepticism.  Not  that  the  poet 
professes  to  give  a  final  answer  to  the  questions  with 
which  he  deals  :  to  try  to  do  so  would  have  been  to  over- 
step the  limits  of  his  art  and  sacrifice  poetry  to  dogma. 
In  Memoriam  does  not  contain  a  definite  body  of  theology ; 
it  is  the  mirror  in  which  the  varying  moods  of  hope  and 
doubt  which  are  characteristic  of  the  age  and  of  the  man 
find  their  reflection ;  at  times,  the  mood  of  despair  almost 
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seems  to  gain  the  upper  hand,  and  it  is  with  an  effort  only 
that  the  poet  can  refuse  to  envy  "  the  beast  that  takes 
his  license  in  the  field  of  time," — "  to  whom  a  conscience 
never  wakes  "j  but  yet  he  trusts  that  the  "  final  end  of  all " 
will  be  a  revelation  of  goodness ;  and  in  spite  of  Nature's 
apparent  ruthlessness, — "red  in  tooth  and  claw," — he  hopes 

That  not  a  worm  is  cloven  in  vain, 
That  not  a  moth,  with  vain  desire, 
Is  shrivelPd  in  a  fruitless  fire, 

Or  but  subserves  another's  gain. 

The  attitude  of  Tennyson,  however,  is  not  at  any  time 
the  optimism  of  Browning  :  "  God's  in  his  heaven,  all's 
right  with  the  world."  It  has  a  very  different  note. 

Behold,  we  know  not  anything  : 
I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 
At  last, — far  off— at  last — to  all, 

And  every  winter  change  to  spring. 

So  runs  my  dream  :  but  what  am  I  ? 

An  infant  crying  in  the  night  : 

An  infant  crying  for  the  light  : 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry. 

Thus  the  life  of  the  poet  is  one  of  faith  jdiyersified  with 
doubt._  He  does  not  resolutely  shut  out  the  obstinate 
questionings  of  the  spirit,  but  rather  endures  them  as  part 
of  the  divine  discipline. 

(There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  Doubt, 
{Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds. 

His  feeling  is  that  uttered  in  The  Miller's  Daughter: 
"  There's  somewhat  in  this  world  amiss  shall  be  unriddled 
by  and  by,"  and  amid  the  darkness  and  apparent  failure 
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of  the  present,  he  still  sees  hope  shining  like  a  star  upon 

the  horizon. 

Our  little  systems  have  their  day, 

They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be  : 
They  are  but  broken  lights  of  thee, 
And  thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they. 

Tennyson  was  a  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  for 
he  makes  King  Arthur  say  to  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere — 

"  More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 

Than  this  world  dreams  of.     Wherefore  let  thy  voice 

Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day." 

Just  as  he  sees  in  prayer  a  mystic  communion  between  the 
divinity  within  and  the  divinity  without,  so  he  entertains 
the  idea  of  intercourse  between  sentient  spirits  without 
any  physical  medium  of  communication. 

Star  to  star  vibrates  light :  may  soul  to  soul 
Strike  through  a  finer  element  of  her  own  ? 

This  is  only  the  extension  of  a  phenomenon  referred  to  in 
In  Memoriam  which  probably  everyone  has  experienced :  the 
flashing  of  the  same  thought  upon  two  minds  at  the  same 
instant ;  beautifully  expressed  by  the  poet  in  the  lines  : 

And  Thought  leapt  out  to  wed  with  Thought 
Ere  Thought  could  wed  itself  to  speech. 

Tennyson's  belief  in  Immortality  and  the  Christian  religion 
(he  speaks  of  "comfort  clasp'd  in  truth  revealed")  was 
not  founded  upon  arguments  which  appeal  to  the  reason, 
but  upon  feelings  which  seemed  to  him  to  bear  with  them 
the  evidence  of  their  own  truth  in  being  the  universal 
intuition  of  the  human  spirit. 
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Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dust : 

Thou  madest  man,  he  knows  not  why ; 
He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die ; 

And  thou  hast  made  him  :  thou  art  just. 

We  have  but  faith  :  we  cannot  know, 
For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see ; 
And  yet  we  trust  it  comes  from  thee, 

A  beam  in  darkness  :  let  it  grow. 

He  frequently  dwells  upon  the  theme  of  Knowledge  in 
its  relation  to  Wisdom ;  knowledge  usually  standing  with 
him  for  scientific  knowledge,  which  was  generally  regarded, 
when  he  wrote,  as  antagonistic  to  the  Bible.  He  does  not 
deny  to  Science  its  meed  of  honour,  and  his^  attitude  is  in 
noble  contrast  to  that  of  some  other  great  men  among  his 
contemporaries.  Let  Knowledge  increase,  he  says,  but  let 
her  steps  be  guided  by  Wisdom.  Throughout  his  poetry 
runs  the  belief  that  life  is  developing  towards  a  distant 
goal  and  making  definite  progress  towards  a  divine  realisa- 
tion. "  Men  may  rise  on  stepping  stones  of  their  dead 
selves  to  higher  things." 

My  own  dim  life  should  teach  me  this, 
That  life  shall  live  for  evermore, 
Else  death  is  darkness  at  the  core, 

And  dust  and  ashes  all  that  is. 

Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  difference  between  the 
thought  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  that  of  the  nineteenth 
lies  in  the  modern  conception  of  life  as  an  organic  process 
of  development.  The  older  conception  was  static,  the 
universe  being  looked  upon  as  a  mechanism  invented  by  the 
Supreme  Mind  and  left  to  fulfil  its  regular  functions  with 
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undeviating  punctuality.  The  modern  idea  of  progress 
underlies  Tennyson's  philosophy.  In  one  of  his  later  poems 
By  an  Evolutionist  he  says, — 

The  Lord  let  the  house  of  a  brute  to  the  soul  of  a  man 
And  the  man  said,  "  Am  I  your  debtor  ?  " 

And  the  Lord — "  Not  yet  :  but  make  it  as  clean  as  you  can 
And  then  I  will  let  you  a  better." 

In  time  the  yelp  of  the  beast  shall  be  heard  no  longer,  the 
baser  nature  shall  die,  and  the  man  "as  he  stands  on  the 
heights  of  his  life  with  a  glimpse  of  a  life  that  is  higher  " 
shall  attain  the  purpose  of  his  being. 

The  poet's  conception  of  the  future  life  was  a  vague  one, 
and  he  answers  his  own  question  "  How  fares  it  with  the 
happy  dead  "  by  various  surmises.  He  remarks  that  Lazarus 
gave  no  answer  to  the  question  "  Where  wert  thou,  brother, 
these  three  days  ? "  At  one  time  he  regards  death  as  a  sleep 
and  the  soul  as  slumbering  in  a  trance  from  which  it  will  at 
length  awaken.  But  more  usually  he  thinks  of  the  dead  as 
actually  existent  in  another  sphere  : 

And  doubtless,  unto  thee  is  given 

A  life  that  bears  immortal  fruit, 

In  those  great  offices  that  suit 
The  full  grown  energies  of  heaven. 

This  leads  to  the  thought  that  just  as  things  long  forgotten 
sometimes  suddenly  recur  to  our  minds,  so  "  some  dim 
touch  of  earthly  things  "  may  surprise  the  departed  spirit, 
"  ranging  with  its  peers."  Even  though  they  be  dead, 
those  whom  we  have  loved  and  who  have  gone  from  us  do 
not  "  lose  their  mortal  sympathy."  On  another  occasion  he 
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cherishes  the  idea  that  with  death  comes  not  forgetfulness, 
but  a  total  remembrance  of  every  earthly  action  and  experi- 
ence ;  the  spirit  sees  "  the  eternal  landscape  of  the  past "  : 
or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  death  means,  not  the  cessation, 
but  the  liberation  of  energy, — an  intensifying  of  the  facul- 
ties. He  rejects  the  Brahministic  conception  of  immor- 
tality— the  merging  of  the  individual  in  the  general  soul — 
as  repugnant  to  the  instinct  of  love  which  clings  to  in- 
dividuality as  the  condition  of  the  beloved.  But  no  con- 
sistent body  of  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  In  Memoriam,  and 
we  find  that  in  another  place  Tennyson  seems  to  regard  the 
presence  of  his  friend  as  diffused  in  some  subtle  way 
throughout  Nature.  He  views  Nature  not  as  Wordsworth 
viewed  it,  as  the  transparent  robe  of  an  omnipresent  Deity  : 

I  found  him  not  in  world  or  sun, 
Or  eagle's  wing,  or  insect  eye  : 

He  does  not  see  God,  but  he  feels  his  presence  as  the  child 
that  "  cries  but  knows  his  father  near." 
\~Tffno  respect  is  Tennyson  more  emphatically  the  poet  of 
hope  than  in  his  belief  in  the  constancy  of  true  love  :  in 
Lodsley  Hall  he  tells  us  that  "  love  is  love  for  evermore," 
and  in  In  Memoriam  "  the  far  off  interest  of  tears  "  is  not 
oblivion,  but  a  deeper  and  more  spiritual  passion.  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  his  grief  he  sometimes  cannot  realise  that 
the  well-loved  features  of  his  friend  will  be  seen  no  more, 
and  he  almost  expects  to  behold  him  landing  from  the  ship 
to  greet  him  as  of  old.  Everyone  in  the  hour  of  sorrow 
has  felt  the  truth  of  those  lines  in  which  the  poet  speaks  of 
the  futile  consolations  of  well-meaning  sympathy, — 
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And  common  is  the  commonplace, 
And  vacant  chaff  well  meant  for  grain. 

He  treasures  the  memory  of  his  friend's  face  and  the  tones 
of  the  voice  which  will  not  be  heard  again :  he  would  fain 
breathe  his  own  life  through  the  lips  of  the  dead  if  that 
were  possible.  And  yet  he  can  feel  that  it  is  "  better  to 
have  loved  and  lost,  than  never  to  have  loved  at  all,"  for 
love,  even  though  it  be  wedded  to  sorrow,  raises  the  spirit 
nearer  to  the  divine  and  purifies  it  from  earthly  dross. 
This  feeling  is  not  incompatible  with  that  expressed 
in  Locks  ley  Hat/,  that  "  a  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  re- 
membering happier  things  "  ;  it  is,  rather,  complementary  to 
it,  for  the  memories  which  are  sweetest  are  often  those 
which  are  associated  with  the  keenest  regret.  But  it  is 
a  curious  fact  of  human  nature  that,  although,  in  the  pre- 
sent, grief  is  a  stronger  passion  than  joy ;  in  the  future  the 
memories  which  we  retain  are  mainly  of  a  pleasing  nature  : 
even  that  which  was  most  sorrowful  is  often  looked  back 
upon  with  fondness  through  the  mist  of  years.  The  past 
will  always  win 

A  glory  from  its  being  far, 
And  orb  into  the  perfect  star 
We  saw  not  when  we  moved  therein. 

One  thought  which  causes  Tennyson  a  temporary  anxiety  is 
that  his  friend  may  always  be,  so  to  speak,  a  lifetime  ahead 
of  him,  and  that  when  they  meet  again  there  may  be  a  want 
of  sympathy  between  them, — a  lack  of  that  perfect  com- 
munion of  soul  which  is  the  essence  of  love.  "  Do  not 
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forget  me,"  he  cries,  even  though  "  thou  talkest  with  the 
wise  in  heaven." 

I  loved  thee,  spirit,  and  love,  nor  can 
The  soul  of  Shakspere  love  thee  more. 

But  he  finds  consolation  in  the  reflection  that  love  does  not 
depend  on  intellectual,  or  even  spiritual,  equality ;  it  has  its 
basis  in  some  mysterious  fundamental  affinity  at  the  roots  of 
Being.  In  one  noble  passage  which  recalls  Shakespeare's 

For  I  in  thy  sweet  love  would  be  forgot 

If  thinking  on  me  then  would  bring  thee  woe, — 

he  prays  that  he  may  be  forgotten  if  remembrance  might 
bring  to  his  beloved  shame.  But  the  thought  that  his 
friend  may  behold  him  from  the  vantage-ground  of  heaven 
and  perceive  in  him  weakness  and  sin  only  makes  him  falter 
for  a  moment:  "there  must  be  wisdom  in  great  Death"; 
the  spirit  will  see  and  pity  and  forgive.  The  noble  ideal 
of  "  utter  hardihood,  utter  gentleness,  And,  loving,  utter 
faithfulness  in  love  "  is  at  the  root  of  all  Tennyson's  poetry. 
Only  a  fine  and  generous  nature  could  have  conceived  such 
a  friendship  as  his  for  Arthur  Hallam  :  such  a  friendship  is 
the  finest  gift  of  heaven ;  it  is  as  precious  as  it  is  rare,  and 
no  man  who  possesses  a  jewel  of  such  price  need  fear  the 
utmost  harms  of  life  and  death. 

The  faith  which  is  expressed  in  In  Memoriam  is  sometimes 
apt  to  falter  when  the  poet  contemplates  the  operations  of 
natural  law.  In  eliminating  the  unfit  Nature  is  absolutely 
regardless  of  suffering  :  the  process  of  natural  selection 
appears  to  the  observer  to  be  non-moral,  and  to  be  contrary 
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to  the  ethical  conceptions  which  inspire  the  loftiest  feelings 
and  the  noblest  actions  of  the  human  race.  And  yet  it  is 
through  this  callousness  of  natural  law  that  evolution  is 
A  possible.  The  individual  is  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
type,  the  type  itself  perishes  and  is  succeeded  by  a  thousand 
other  types  which  perish  in  their  turn.  The  race  is  to  the 
swift  and  the  battle  to  the  strong  ;  the  weaker  go  to  the 
wall  :  such  is  the  way  of  natural  selection.  This  process 
is  not  confined  to  the  lower  orders  of  life,  it  is  prevalent 
amidst  mankind  ;  but  in  the  heart  of  man  is  born  the  ethical 
sense  which  revolts  at  this  apparently  fruitless  waste  and 
sacrifice.  All  that  is  best  and  noblest  in  the  religious  ideal 
—  the  belief  in  a  God  of  love,  the  trust  that  love  is 
"  creation's  final  law"  —  seems  to  be  in  direct  antagonism  to 
Nature  —  "  red  in  tooth  and  claw."  Here  is  the  problem 
with  which  the  human  race  is  confronted,  and  which  pro- 
duced the  saddest  verses  of  In  Memoriam,  in  which  the  poet 
dwells  upon  the  thought  that  Nature  and  what  we  have  in 
the  soul  "  likest  God"  are  in  apparent  strife. 

I  stretch  lame  hands  of  faith,  and  grope, 
And  gather  dust  and  chaff,  and  call 
To  what  I  feel  is  Lord  of  all, 

And  faintly  trust  the  larger  Hope. 

The  principle  of  altruism  is  directly  opposed  to  the 
process  of  natural  selection,  which  is  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  and  involves  an  unlimited  egotism.  Hence  there 
has  arisen  in  some  minds  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  destiny 
of  mankind  is  shaped  by  the  hand  of  love,  and  the  question 
is  not  one  upon  which  Tennyson  could  hold  an  unwavering 
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opinion.  He  can  only  trust  that  we  are  "  not  only  cunning 
casts  in  clay,"  but  there  is  a  want  of  conviction  implied  in 
his  somewhat  peevish  exclamation, — 

Let  Science  prove  we  are,  and  then 
What  matters  Science  unto  men, 
At  least  to  me  ?  I  would  not  stay. 

In  another  mood,  however,  he  can  see,  or  dreams  he  sees 
in  Nature  "  toil  co-operant  to  an  end,"  and  he  will  yet  guide 
his  life  by  "  truths  that  never  can  be  proved."  The  final 
note  of  In  Memoriam  is  the  hope  that — 

All  we  thought  and  loved  and  did 
And  hoped  and  suffered,  is  but  seed — 

which  will  become  "flower  and  fruit"  in  the  ultimate 
maturity  of  heaven.  But  this  is,  by  no  means,  Tennyson's 
final  word  :  we  again  see  doubt  reappearing  in  the  verses 
To  Mary  Boyle. 

What  use  to  brood  ?  this  life  of  mingled  pains 

And  joys  to  me, 
Despite  of  every  faith  and  creed,  remains 

The  mystery. 

Yet  in  the  poem  which  he  desired  should  appear  at  the  end 
of  his  works  as  the  expression  of  his  final  creed — Crossing 
the  Bar — hope  is  finally  triumphant,  and  with  a  calm 
assurance  of  future  happiness  he  gives  utterance  to  his 
final  message. 

For  tho'  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and  Place 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 

When  I  have  crossed  the  bar. 


CHAPTER  V 

TENNYSON 

(continued) 

A  MONG  the  social  problems  with  which  Tennyson's 
mind  was  occupied,  the  democratic  movement,  the 
effects  of  war,  and  the  progress  of  commerce  have  a 
prominent  position.  His  attitude  to  the  first  is  con- 
servative ;  he  has  abundant  scorn  for  what  he  terms  "  the 
blind  hysterics  of  the  Celt " ;  he  wishes  for  the  amelioration 
of  social  conditions,  but  he  relegates  it  to  a  distant  epoch ; 
the  process  is  to  be  one  of  very  gradual  growth,  accom- 
plished not  by  sudden  revolution — "  the  red-fool  fury  of 
the  Seine" — but  by  the  slow  and  certain  diffusion  of 
"sober-suited"  freedom,  accompanied  by  a  respect  for 
time-honoured  institutions.  Tennyson  was  for 

A  land  of  settled  government, 
A  land  of  just  and  old  renown, 
Where  Freedom  slowly  broadens  down 

From  precedent  to  precedent. 

He  belonged  to  the  extremists  of  neither  political  party. 
He  had  the  typical  Englishman's  regard  for  liberty  which 
is  so  wittily  caricatured  by  Heine.  He  did  not  worship  at 
her  shrine  as  Swinburne  did  in  Songs  before  Sunrise,  but  he 
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did  not  revile  her  when  the  generous  fire  of  youth  had 
burnt  itself  out.  With  regard  to  commerce  and  war, 
he  held  that  they  were  the  great  civilising  agents  of 

mankind. 

Those  two  crowned  twins 
Commerce  and  conquest,  shower  the  fiery  grain 
Of  freedom  broadcast  over  all  that  orbs 
Between  the  Northern  and  Southern  morn. 

In  Maud  the  hero  finds  in  war  the  cure  for  social  ills  and 
his  own  madness;  his  old  "hysterical  mock-disease"  dies 
in  a  cause  which  he  feels  to  be  pure  and  true. 

The  character  of  the  hero  and  the  progress  of  the 
narrative  in  this  poem  have  met  with  severe  criticism. 
Maud  has  been  described  with  some  justice  as  Tennyson's 
"worst  poem  and  his  best  poetry."  There  is,  to  start 
with,  a  certain  obscurity  arising  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
a  monodrama :  the  moods  of  the  speaker  are  reflected  in 
the  varying  metres,  and  we  have  to  infer  the  action  from 
his  allusive  remarks.  "  This  poem,"  wrote  Tennyson,  "  is 
a  little  Hamlet,  the  history  of  a  morbid  poetic  soul  under 
the  blighting  influence  of  a  recklessly  speculative  age.  He 
is  the  heir  of  madness,  an  egotist  with  the  makings  of 
a  cynic,  raised  to  sanity  by  a  pure  and  holy  love  which 
elevates  his  whole  nature,  passing  from  the  height  of 
triumph  to  the  lowest  depth  of  misery,  driven  into  madness 
by  the  loss  of  her  whom  he  has  loved,  and  when  he  has  at 
length  passed  through  the  fiery  furnace,  and  has  recovered 
his  reason,  giving  himself  up  for  the  good  of  mankind 
through  the  unselfishness  born  of  his  great  passion."  The 
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hero  of  Maud  was  identified  by  some  with  Tennyson  him- 
self, and  his  denunciations  of  the  Quakers  were  held  to 
have  a  personal  reference  to  John  Bright.  Undoubtedly 
Tennyson  puts  many  of  his  own  sentiments  into  the  mouth 
of  Maud's  lover,  and  he  was  more  than  potentially  the  hero 
of  the  monodrama.  But  the  hero  is  not  Tennyson,  though 
Tennyson,  in  one  aspect  of  his  character,  may  be  the  hero. 
One  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  explanation  of  the  poem 
is  hardly  satisfactory.  The  morbid  nature  of  the  hero  is 
certainly  not  due  to  the  "  blighting  influence  of  a  recklessly 
speculative  age  " ;  it  is  far  more  naturally  the  effect  of  his 
father's  suicide,  the  grief  of  his  widowed  mother,  and 
a  life  spent  in  solitary  meditation.  Nor  is  he  raised  to 
sanity  by  his  love  :  he  is  quite  as  unbalanced  in  Part  III  as 
in  Part  I,  and  when  a  man,  who  has  been  driven  into  mad- 
ness by  the  loss  of  his  beloved,  seeks  ultimate  relief  in  the 
life  of  action — a  common  enough  impulse — he  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  "  giving  himself  up  for  the  good  of  mankind." 
The  beauty  of  the  poem  is  a  thing  quite  apart  .from.,  the 
characterisation  :  it  consists  in  the  extraordinary  loveliness 
of  the  lyrics  :  the  poet's  mastery  of  intricate  musical  effects 
is  nowhere  better  exemplified.  From  the  moment  when 
the  hero  hears  the  voice  of  Maud  "  in  the  meadows  under 
the  Hall"  the  pulse  of  his  passion  throbs  in  the  ever- 
changing  verse.  He  wells  over  with  bitterness  after  the 
first  interview  :  he  broods  in  the  darkness  over  the  possi- 
bility of  deceit,  but  Maud's  smile  has  kindled  the  hope 
which  had  been  wanting  in  his  life.  It  grows  stronger 
when  he  calls  to  mind  the  conversation  of  his  father  and 
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her  father  before  her  birth,  and  as  he  looks  at  her  in  the 
village  church  his  doubt  of  her  worthiness  disappears. 
Then  he  catches  sight  of  the  young  lord,  and  his  jealousy 
leads  him,  through  the  association  of  ideas, — Maud's  song 
has  been  a  song  of  battle, — to  inveigh  against  the  Peace- 
party.  Close  upon  this  comes  the  rapture  of  love,  the 
interview  with  Maud  in  the  high  Hall-garden,  and  then  the 
meeting  with  her  brother  and  a  dim  presentiment  of 
disaster.  He  declares  his  love,  is  accepted,  and  his  joy 
attains  its  fullest  perfection  in  the  verses  which  describe 
his  vigil,  after  the  ball,  in  Maud's  garden,  where  he  awaits 
her  coming.  Between  Parts  I  and  II  the  duel  has  taken 
place :  in  the  first  section  of  Part  II  the  hero  is  sitting 
alone,  "plucking  the  harmless  wild-flower  on  the  hill," — 
stunned  by  his  grief.  He  sees  a  phantom  of  Maud;  his 
mind  is  giving  way.  In  the  second  section  he  is  in  Brittany, 
whither  he  has  fled  to  escape  the  penal  consequences  of  the 
duel ;  he  is  still  being  haunted  by  Maud's  phantom.  In 
Section  III  he  hears  of  Maud's  death  and  feels  himself 
going  mad.  The  madness  increases  in  Section  IV,  and  in 
Section  V  he  is  in  the  madhouse :  we  hear  the  disjointed 
utterances  of  the  maniac.  Finally,  in  Part  VI,  he  is 
comparatively  sane;  he  now  intends  to  take  part  in  the 
Crimean  War.  Even  in  the  asylum,  however,  he  has  had 
lucid  intervals ;  the  tenth  verse  concerning  the  merits  of 
"lawful  and  lawless  war"  was  presumably  uttered  on  one 
of  these  occasions. 

The  most  beautiful  passages  of  Maud  are  those  in  which 
the  poet  describes  Nature  as  an  emotional  background  to 
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the  moods  of  the  lover.  Tennyson  does  not  generally 
attribute  to  Nature  a  human  sympathy  or  endow  her  with  a 
life  of  her  own,  but  she  is  as  it  were  the  mirror  in  which 
human  life  is  reflected.  In  the  dull,  dark  days  of  Part  I 
before  the  hero  sees  Maud  the  season  is  autumn,  "  the 
flying  gold  of  the  ruin'd  woodlands  drove  thro'  the  air," 
and  when  her  first  appearance  has  intensified  his  feeling  of 
unrest  and  he  broods  upon  the  catastrophe  which  has  em- 
bittered his  life  he  hears  in  the  distance  "  the  scream  of  a 
madden'd  beach  dragg'd  down  by  the  wave."  With  the 
gradual  awakening  of  love  in  his  soul  he  beholds  "  a  million 
emeralds  break  from  the  ruby-budded  lime,"  and  inanimate 
matter  catches  the  glow  of  his  passion :  the  sculptured  angel 
in  the  village  church  "wept  over  her,  carved  in  stone." 
Tennyson  had  a  keen  eye  for  the  beauties  of  Nature,  and 
he  describes  them  with  the  love  of  the  artist  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  scientist.  But  for  him  Nature  is  not  a 
living  Presence  or  the  mystic  robe  of  an  omnipresent  Deity. 
He  did  not  believe  with  Wordsworth  that  "  every  flower 
enjoys  the  air  it  breathes,"  his  descriptions  of  Nature  are 
the  observations  of  a  scientific  naturalist  wrought  into 
poetry. 

The  tiny  cell  is  forlorn 
Void  of  the  little  living  will 
That  made  it  stir  on  the  shore. 
Did  he  stand  at  the  diamond  door 
Of  his  house  in  a  rainbow  frill  ? 
Did  he  push,  when  he  was  uncurled, 
A  golden  foot  or  a  fairy  horn 
Thro*  his  dim  water  world  ? 
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— - 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  poet  that  the  shell  is  not  described 
for  its  beauty  merely,  it  attracts  our  attention  for  a  moment, 
just  as  it  attracts  the  attention  of  the  conscience-stricken 
wretch  on  the  Breton  coast,  in  order  that  the  memory  may 
rush  back,  and  the  misery  may  be  more  intensely  realised. 
After  a  great  shock  the  mind  seems  empty  or  blank,  and 
trivial  things  impress  themselves  upon  it:  the  attention  is 
often  diverted  to  some  small  object  or  some  trifling  circum- 
stance. We  have  seen  how  after  the  duel  the  lover  of 
Maud  sits  aimlessly  "  plucking  the  harmless  wild-flower  on 
the  hill";  it  is  a  similar  impulse  which  makes  Sir  Bedivere 
count  "  the  dewy  pebbles  "  as  he  goes  slowly  and  sorrow- 
fully down  to  the  mere.  Perhaps  the  mind  is  thus  trying 
in  a  subconscious  way  to  retain  its  hold  upon  the  actual,  to 
stay  itself  from  becoming  insane  by  clutching  at  the  matter 
of  fact.  The  supreme  instance  of  this  in  Tennyson's  poetry 
is  to  be  found  in  the  description  which,  with  a  want  of  all 
dramatic  propriety,  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  sufferer 

himself. 

Strange,  that  the  mind,  when  fraught 

With  a  passion  so  intense 

One  would  think  that  it  well 

Might  drown  all  life  in  the  eye, — 

That  it  should,  by  being  so  overwrought, 

Suddenly  strike  on  a  sharper  sense 

For  a  shell,  or  a  flower,  little  things 

Which  else  would  have  been  pass'd  by! 

And  now  I  remember,  I, 

When  he  lay  dying  there, 

I  noticed  one  of  his  many  rings 

(For  he  had  many,  poor  worm)  and  thought 

It  is  his  mother's  hair. 
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The  "pathetic  fallacy"  that  Nature  actively  sympathises 
with  struggling  humanity  is  not  a  characteristic  of 
Tennyson's  treatment  of  the  subject.  The  lover  in  Maud's 
garden  in  the  heat  of  his  passion  invests  the  flowers  with  a 
fellow-feeling  and  imagines  that  they  share  his  desire  for 
the  appearance  of  their  mistress,  but  this  is  the  mood  of 
the  lover  reflected  outwards  ;  Nature  herself  is  unmoved. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  constant  harmony  between  the 
poet's  descriptions  of  Nature  and  the  events  of  which  they 
form  the  background.  Nature  is  attuned  to  human  emotions 
not  by  spontaneous  sympathy,  but  because  the  poet  wills  it; 
he  selects  and  colours  the  environment  to  suit  the  character 
and  he  fabricates  the  scene  to  fit  the  sentiment.  Thus  as 
Enoch  Arden  returned  homeward 

the  robin  piped 

Disconsolate,  and  thro'  the  dripping  haze 
The  dead  weight  of  the  dead  leaf  bore  it  down, 

and  in  the  Idylls  of  the  King  every  event  takes  place  in  its 
appropriate  season.  Lancelot  fetches  Guinevere  in  April, 
and  when  she  marries  Arthur  "  the  sacred  altar  blossom'd 
all  with  may."  When  Gareth  sets  out  for  Camelot  "  the 
birds  made  melody  in  branch  and  melody  in  mid  air";  when 
Vivien  inveigles  Merlin  a  tempest  rages ;  the  last  tourna- 
ment is  fought  in  autumn, — 

the  wan  day 
Went  glooming  down  in  wet  and  weariness  ; — 

and  the  battle  which  sees  the  final  ruin  of  the  Table  Round 
occurs  in  winter. 
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Jdylls  of  the  King  illustrate  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  the 
and  the  defects  of  Tennyson  as  a  poet.  They 
ssages  of  sublime  grandeur. songs  of  subtle 
melody,  and  noble  descriptions  /jf  Niiniw*  »  \\\^  arp  animated 
by  a  high  ethicaj  purpose ;  they  are  full  of  imaginative 
pathos ;  but  they  lack  the  essential  unity  which  is  required 
of  a  long  poem,  they""are  full  of  faulty  characterisation  and 
they  are  wedded  to  an  unsuitable  allegory.  The  criterion 
of  success  in  a-  pnpjn  with  an  allegorical  intention  depends 
upon  the  slqllwith  which  that  intention  is  adapted  to  the 
laws  of  poetic  beauty.  Has  the  poem  that  unity  which  is 
the  essential  of  every  great  work  of  Art, — that  inexpressible 
beauty  which  inspires  in  the  reader  a  feeling  of  delight  with 
each  part  consistent  with  a  delight  in  the  whole,  so  that 
nothing  can  be  omitted  without  producing  a  sense  of  loss, 
and  nothing  added  without  a  subtle  discord  ?  We  are  not 
to  criticise  the  idylls  from  the  standpoint  of  epic  poetry 
since  this  is  disclaimed  by  their  title :  they  are  a  group  of 
stories  bound  together  by  the  figure  of  Arthur,  which  gives 
them  whatever  unity  they  possess.  But  what  is  Arthur? 
He  has  no  consistency ;  he  is  the  Celtic  chieftain,  the  ideal 
knight,  and  the  soul,  at  different  times  of  his  career.  The 
allegory  was  dragged  in  as  an  afterthought.  It  consists 
in  the  translation  of  modern  views  into  the  metaphor 
of  chivalry ;  but  the  ethical  purpose  spoils  the  story  by 
rendering  it  untrue  as  a  picture  of  life  and  unsound  as  a 
work  of  art. 

Some  of  the  figures  in  the  Idylls  are  almost  entirely 
allegorical,  others  are  sometimes  allegorical,  and  some  have 
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no  allegorical  significance  whatever.  To  the  first  class 
belong  Merlin,  who  stands  for  the  intellect,  and  Vivien,  who 
represents  lust,  Galahad,  the  personification  of  purity,  and 
various  minor  figures.  Guinevere  is  supposed  to  stand  for 
the  heart  and  Arthur  for  the  soul,  the  knights  of  the  Round 
Table  representing  the  faculties  of  man ;  Guinevere,  how- 
ever, is  hardly  an  allegorical  figure,  while  Arthur  only 
becomes  so  in  the  later  Idylls.  Lancelot,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  an  entirely  human  personage,  and  we  can  hardly  wonder 
that  Guinevere  preferred  him  to  an  abstraction.  The  most 
allegorical  of  all  the  Idylls  are  The  Coming  of  Arthur  and 
The  Holy  Graal;  the  least  are  The  Passing  of  Arthur,  in  its 
older  form,  and  Lancelot  and  Elaine.  In  Gareth  and  Lynette 
the  allegory  is  a  simple  one,  and  rather  heightens  than  detracts 
from  the  interest  of  the  story.  Gareth's  combats  with  the 
knights  of  the  Morning  Star,  the  Noonday  Sun,  the  Evening 
Star,  and  Death  have  an  interest  quite  apart  from  their 
symbolic  reference  to  the  contest  of  man  with  the  tempta- 
tions of  youth,  manhood,  and  age,  and  the  fear  of  death. 
Enid  and  Elaine,  Vivien  and  Guinevere  are  respectively 
types  of  the  true  and  false,  and  Balin  is  a  type  of  anger,  but 
there  is  nothing  really  symbolical  in  the  figures  of  Geraint 
and  most  of  the  other  knights.  Thus  the  actors  of  the 
poems  are  partly  abstractions  and  partly  human  beings,  and 
there  are  consequently  incongruities  in  the  conduct  of  the 
story. 

These  disparities  lead  to  the  second  defect  in  the  Idylls  : 
the  imperfect  relation  which  exists  between  causes  and 
effects.  We  are  required  to  believe  that  before  the  advent 
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(of  Guinevere,  King  Arthur's  court  was  entirely  pure,  and 
that  owing  to  her  love  for  Lancelot  it  became  entirely 
Icorrupt.  Her  illicit  passion  is  the  ruin  of  the  King  and  of 
the  virtuous  order  he  had  created.  But  there  is  another 
cause  of  this  ruin — not  mentioned,  however,  in  the  Guine- 
vere idyll — religious  asceticism.  The  search  for  the  Graal, 
the  pursuit  of  a  visionary  spiritual  ideal  irrespective  of 
earthly  claims  and  human  interests,  was_the_prime  factor  in 
dissoLvjngJth^brQtlierhQQd  of  thejlound  Table.  Tennyson 
(attacks  monasticisrnasa  solvent  of  national  life  hardly  less 
rootent_tlmn_jmrnorality.__How  was  Guinevere  responsible 
for  the  visionary  enthusiasm  which  the  Graal  inspired  ? 
We  must  suppose  that  the  quest  was  a  kind  of  religious  re- 
action against  prevalent  vice ;  to  be  logical,  therefore,  we 
must  regard  the  court  as  already  seething  with  corruption. 
But  can  we  attribute  this  corruption  to  a  mere  rumour — for 
it  was  nothing  more — of  the  infidelity  of  the  Queen  ?  It  is 
hard  upon  Guinevere  to  make  her  responsible  for  the  black 
heart  of  the  traitor  Modred  and  the  unstable  character  of 
Sir  Gawayne.  The  fact  is  that  the  allegory  was  forced 
upon  the  story  and  that  Jthe_story^  willjiotjbear  it  i^when 
Tennyson  tried  to  extract  out  of  a  mediaeval  romance  a 
lesson  on  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie  he  injured  the 
romance  and  he  failed  in  his  ethical  intention.  The  case 
against  Guinevere  remains  non-proven. 

But  where  the  allegorical  purpose  playsjno^t  havoc  with 
the  poetry  is  in  the  characterisation.  Vivien  is  not  a  type\ 
of  the  false,  for  even  the  falsest  hardly  devote  themselves  to 
evil  without  motive,  or  indulge  in  purposeless  malignity.  I 
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Vivien  is  simply  inhuman.  And,  though  the  intellect  may 
be  betrayed  by  the  passions,  and  the  wise  be  led  astray  by 
carnal  lust  and  so  become  "  lost  to  life  and  use  and  name 
and  fame,"  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Merlin,  type  of 
the  pure  intellect,  should,  understanding  Vivien's  baseness 
and  perceiving  her  drift,  have  nevertheless  yielded  to  her. 
In  painting  Enid,  the  type  of  wifely  purity  and  patience, 
Tennyson  has  succeeded  in  rnalung  her  husband  a  fool  and  a 
blackguard  :  Geraint  would  have  been  properly  punished  if 
she  had  gone  off  with  Limours,  who,  as  Mr.  Stopford 
Brooke  says,  is  "twice  the  lover,  and  twice  the  gentleman." 
Enid,  Lynette,  and  Ettarre  are  characters  of  the  sort 
frequently  met  with  in^ld  romances  and,  there,  they  are  in 
their  place,  but  the  atmosphere  of  the  Idylls  is  not  so  much 
that  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
the  blending  of  modern  and  mediaeval  makes  us  feel  the 
unreality  of  it  all. 

A  still  further  objection  may  be  made  to  The  Last  Tourna- 
ment, the  poorest  of  the  Idylls.  In  order  to  show  the 
ruinous  influence  of  Guinevere  and  Lancelot  upon  society, 
Tennyson  took  the  noble  story  of  the  love  of  Tristram  and 
Isolt  and  degraded  it  to  the  level  of  a  vulgar  intrigue.  He 
strips  it  of  its  inevitableness  and  its  great  sadness,  and  makes 
Isolt  a  shameless  wanton  and  Tristram  a  brutal  sensualist, 
thus  defeating  his  own  ethical  purpose,  for  it  is  inconceivable 
that  characters  such  as  these  should  need  for  their  sin  the 
warrant  of  a  Lancelot  and  a  Guinevere.  But  in  spite  of 
these  defects  the  Idylls  of  the  King  constitute  one  of  the 
noblest  poems  in  English  literature.  They  are,  moreover, 
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Tennyson^  supreme  achievement_JioJblank  -terse.  And  if 
the  lesson  which  he  intended  to  convey  in  them  interferes 
sometimes  with  their  unity,  it  nevertheless  inspires  some  of 
their  noblest  passages.  The  very  essence  of  that  chivalrous 
spirit  which  redeemed  the  licence  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but 
which  did  not  die,  as  Burke  declared,  with  the  fall  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  lives  in  that  sublime  ideal  which  Arthur 
held  before  his  knighth 


To  ride  abroad,  redressing  Tiuman  wrongs, 
To  speak  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen  to  it, 
To  honour  his  own  word  as  if  his  God's, 
To  lead  sweet  lives  in  purest  chastity, 
To  love  one  maiden  only,  cleave  to  her, 
And  worship  her  by  years  of  noble  deeds, 
Until  they  won  her  :  for  indeed  I  know 
Of  no  more  subtle  master  under  heaven 
Than  is  the  maiden  passion  for  a  maid, 
Not  only  to  keep  down  the  base  in  man, 
But  teach  high  thought,  and  amiable  words 
And  courtliness,  and  all  that  makes  a  man. 

The  character  of  the  Idylls  which  has  the  greatest  human 
interest  is  that  of  Lancelot.  All  is  said  which  could  be 
said  to  heighten  our  estimation  of  his  valour,  his  magna- 
nimity, and  his  tenderness.  In  the  tournaments  he  spares  the 
weaker  knights  and  those  who  have  yet  to  make  their 
name.  In  the  tumult  of  passion  he  can  still  restrain  his 
anger,  as  when  he  spares  Pelleas  after  a  gross  insult. 

Rise,  weakling  ;  I  am  Lancelot  ;  say  thy  say. 
Even  to  the  false  Modred  whom  he   has   caught  eaves- 
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dropping  he  is  coldly  courteous.  In  the  shock  of  battle  he 
is  Arthur's  foremost  knight,  and  when  he  praises  the  King 
as  surpassing  the  bravest  of  his  warriors  in  strength  and 
valour,  we  may  well  echo  the  thought  of  Elaine — "  Save 
your  great  self,  fair  lord."  His  friendship  for  the  King  and 
his  love  for  the  Queen  never  cease  to  cause  him  poignant 
sorrow ;  the  conflict  in  his  heart  is  shown  by  the  marks  of 
care  upon  his  face  j  his  conscience  is  tortured  by  an  impos- 
sible loyalty  : 

His  honour  rooted  in  dishonour  stood, 
And  faith,  unfaithful,  kept  him  falsely  true. 

Tennyson  of  course  did  not  create  the  figure  of  Lancelot, 
but  he  certainly  ennobled  it  and  made  it  poetically  more 
beautiful.  After  Sir  Galahad,  Sir  Percival,  and  Sir  Bors, 
Lancelot  comes  nearest  to  seeing  the  Graal,  the  sight  of 
which  was  only  vouchsafed  to  the  pure  in  heart. 

Among  the  most  beautiful  portions  of  the  Idylls  are  the 
songs  with  which  the  blank  verse  is  interspersed ;  they  are 
exquisite  examples  of  the  poet^Jyric  faculty  and  illustrate 
his  power  of  making  the  sound  "  an  echo  of  the  sense." 
This  is  pre-eminently  the  case  in  the  song  of  the  knights  in 
The  Coming  of  Arthur,  clashing  lines  in  which  we  hear  the 
sound  of  weapons  and  see  the  glint  of  the  swords. 

Shall  Rome  or  Heathen  rule  in  Arthur's  realm  ? 
Flash  brand  and  lance,  fall  battle-axe  upon  helm, 
Fall  battle-axe,  and  flash  brand  !  Let  the  King  reign. 

We  may  notice  here  how  the  similarity  of  the  vowel  sounds 
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and  the  combinations  of  explosive  consonants^  produce  the 
resonant  effect.* 

In  some  ways  Tennyson  represents  a  reaction  from  the 
poetic  canon  of  Wordsworth  that  the  language  of  poetry 
is  not  essentially  different  from  the  language  of  prose. 
Wordsworth  revolted  against  the  poetic  diction  which,  in 
its  dread  of  being  vulgar,  expressed  the  commonplace  by 
a  circumlocution.  His  protest  was  wanted  in  an  age  whose 
poets  described  a  caterpillar  as  a  "  creeping  scourge,"  and 
spoke  of  a  pear  tree  as  "  suckling  its  juicy  progeny."  But 
Wordsworth  often  erred  towards  the  other  extreme  of 
prosaic  baldness,  and  Tennyson  is  reverting  to  an  older 
ideal  when  he  refers  to  a  moustache  as  "  the  knightly 
growth  that  fringed  his  lip,"  and  describes  Lynette's  nose 
as  "  tip-tilted  like  the  petal  of  a  flower."  The  truth  is 
that  poetic  diction,  when  it  is  merely  conventional,  is  bad, 
but  where  it  is  the  vehicle  of  real  emotion  or  genuine 
poetic  fancy  it  is  justified.  On  the  other  hand,  Tennyson  is 
Wordsworthian  in  the  simplicity  of  his  country  idylls,  and 
he  is  nowhere  a  truer  poet  than  when  he  paints  the  scenes 
of  common  life  and  finds  a  tragic  interest  in  the  "  simple 
annals  of  the  poor."  The  great  danger  here  is  that  the 
poet  should  sink  into  bathos  :  Wordsworth  was  a  great 
sinner  in  this  respect,  and  Tennyson  cannot  plead  not 
guilty  to  occasional  lapses,  e.g.  in  The  May  Queen : 

But  still  I  think  it  can't  be  long  before  I  find  release, 

And  that  good  man  the  clergyman  has  told  me  words  of  peace. 

One  of  the  greatest  merits  of  the  poet's  art  lies  in  the 
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distinctness  of  his  descriptions  :  he  makes  us  see  the  scenes 
which  he  describes ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  he  does  so 
by  some  little  touch  of  imagination,  some  telling  epithet 
or  striking  phrase  which  establish  us  at  the  proper  point 
of  view  and  enable  us  to  realise  the  picture.  There  is, 
for  instance,  the  description  of  Enoch  Arden,  as  he  goes 
away  from  the  cottage  in  which  he  has  seen  his  wife  and 
her  new  husband. 

He  therefore,  turning  softly  like  a  thief, 
Lest  the  harsh  shingle  should  grate  underfoot, 
And  feeling  all  along  the  garden  wall, 
Lest  he  should  swoon  and  tumble  and  be  found, 
Crept  to  the  gate. 

That  phrase  "  feeling  all  along  the  garden  wall "  gives 
us  a  vivid  impression  of  the  intensity  of  Enoch's  grief; 
the  physical  blindness  implied  in  the  groping  suggests  the 
mental  stupor  which  is  the  consequence  of  the  sudden 
shock  of  pain.  There  is  a  similar  revelation  of  a  psychical 
state  through  its  physical  manifestations  in  the  following 
lines  from  Aylmer's  Field. 

And  her  the  Lord  of  all  the  landscape  round, 
Even  to  its  last  horizon,  and  of  all 
Who  peer'd  at  him  so  keenly,  followed  out, 
Tall  and  erect,  but  in  the  middle  aisle 
Reel'd,  as  a  footsore  ox  in  crowded  ways, 
Stumbling  across  the  market  to  his  death 
Unpitied ;  for  he  groped  as  blind,  and  seem'd 
Always  about  to  fall,  grasping  the  pews 
And  oaken  finials  till  he  touched  the  door. 
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The  details  given  in  the  last  two  lines  enable  us  to  visualise 
the  man,  no  longer  proud  and  erect,  but  bowed  down 
beneath  the  Nemesis  of  his  sin. 

The  latter  part  of  Tennyson's  career  was  remarkable 
for  his  work  in  a  form  of  literature  which  we  should  not 
have  expected  him  to  take  up — the  drama.  From  the 
stage  point  of  view  his  plays  were  hardly  a  success ;  the 
only  one  which  has  become  widely  known  to  the  theatre- 
going  public  is  Becket.  But  in  our  day  the  class  which 
chiefly  patronises  the  theatres  is  not  one  which  possesses 
a  high  standard  of  taste,  and  the  literary  value  of  Tenny- 
son's dramas  is  great,  whatever  their  stage  value  may  be. 
They  have  been  unduly  neglected.  This  is,  in  the  first 
place,  due  to  the  greater  interest  which  naturally  attaches 
to  the  purely  poetic  work;  the  drama  is  intended  to  be 
acted,  and  if  it  is  merely  read  it  misses  its  true  function. 
In  the  second  place,  Tennyson's  genius  was  not  that  of 
a  dramatist ;  and  though  the  plays  abound  in  noble  descrip- 
tive passages  and  the  plots  are  skilfully  built  up,  the 
characterisation  is  not  so  much  dramatic  as  lyrical.  The 
dramas  as  a  whole  exhibit  three  tendencies  of  the  poet's 
mind.  Firstly,  the  patriotic  bent,  which  led  him  to  choose 
themes  of  peculiarly  English  interest — a  tendency  most  fully 
developed  in  his  war  poems ;  secondly,  his  strong  Pro- 
testant bias ;  and  thirdly,  his  preoccupation  with  ethical 
and  religious  problems.  The  three  greatest  plays  are  con- 
cerned directly  or  indirectly  with  the  influence  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  English  history.  The  Church  blesses 
the  banner  of  William  and  hurls  its  anathemas  against 
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England's  chosen  king.  The  Church  is  the  cause  of  the 
quarrel  between  Henry  and  Becket.  The  Church  inspires 
the  purpose  and  inflames  the  resentment  of  Queen  Mary. 
In  the  latter  play  we  have  studies  of  four  types  of  prelate  : 
Gardiner  the  statesman,  whose  religion  adapts  itself  to 
political  circumstances,  Bonner  the  apostle  of  bigotry,  Pole 
the  amiable  weakling,  and  Cranmer  the  intensely  human 
but  devoted  champion  of  righteousness.  Cranmer  is  the 
hero  of  the  drama,  but  the  poet  in  attempting  to  reconcile 
his  ideal  conception  with  the  historical  personage  fails  to 
create  an  impression  of  truth  to  nature.  There  is  sufficient 
of  the  historical  Cranmer  in  the  play  to  render  the  char- 
acter inconsistent.  The  Archbishop's  recantation  of  his 
recantation  in  the  presence  of  his  enemies  is  represented 
as  the  genuine  effect  of  remorse,  but  the  man's  preceding 
career  would  rather  suggest  that  his  motive  was  to  con- 
found the  opposite  party  because  they  would  not  spare  his 
life :  a  motive  pardonable  enough  under  the  circumstances. 
It  is  indeed  suggested  by  one  of  the  characters  that 
Cranmer  had  never  really  signed  the  declarations  attributed 
to  him,  but  this  would  make  the  entire  scene  of  the  re- 
cantation illogical,  and  the  Archbishop's  own  words  and 
his  action  at  the  stake  dispose  of  such  a  presumption.  But 
apart  from  our  estimate  of  Cranmer  himself,  the  scene 
in  which,  surrounded  by  his  enemies  in  the  church,  he 
disappoints  their  expectation  of  his  confession  is  full  of 
dramatic  force.  We  are  held  in  a  state  of  breathless 
suspense ;  we  see  the  gradual  dismay  of  the  priests  as  they 
grasp  the  purport  of  his  speech  ;  and  we  are  carried  along 
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by  the  wave  of  emotion  which  sweeps  over  the  audience 
when,  as  a  startling  climax,  the  dethroned  Archbishop 
utters  his  final  defiance. 

As  for  the  Pope,  I  count  him  Antichrist 
With  all  his  devil's  doctrines  ;  and  refuse, 
Reject  him,  and  abhor  him.     I  have  said. 

The  pathos  of  which  Tennyson  was  so  eminently  a 
master  is  continually  exemplified  in  these  plays.  In  Queen 
Mary  it  is  particularly  noticeable  in  BagenhaH's  description 
of  the  death  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  The  rapture  of  Queen 
Mary  when  she  has  hope  of  a  child  is  also  noble  poetry. 
But  the  finest  scene  of  all  is  where  the  Queen,  deserted  by 
her  husband  and  disappointed  of  her  most  cherished  desires, 
is  breaking  her  heart  with  vain  regret.  Philip  has  gone ; 
Calais  is  lost ;  and  turning  upon  her  waiting-woman,  who 
offers  the  commonplace  consolation  that  happiness  may  yet 
be  in  store  for  her,  she  asks  with  bitter  emphasis,  "  What 

is  happiness  ? " 

Sit  down  here, 

Tell  me  thine  happiest  hour. 

Her  lady  begins  to  tell  the  tale  of  her  lover  and  his  pro- 
posal: she  relates  how  she  was  walking  with  him  in  the 
meadow,  and  how  he  gathered  for  her  a  bunch  of  forget- 
me-nots. 

I  took  it,  tho'  I  did  not  know  I  took  it, 
And  put  it  in  my  bosom,  and  all  at  once 
I  felt  his  arms  about  me,  and  his  lips, — 

but  the  Queen  has  been  preoccupied  with  her  own  sorrow 
and  breaks  in  with — 
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O  God  !  I  have  been  too  slack,  too  slack  ; 
There  are  Hot  Gospellers  even  among  our  guards, 
Nobles  we  dared  not  touch. 

When  we  turn  to  the  better-known  play  of  Eecket  we 
receive  a  unity  of  impression  which  no  other  of  Tenny- 
son's dramas  makes  upon  us.  The  play  is  dominated  by 
Becket's  magnificent  personality ;  but  the  historical  prob- 
lem, how  the  Chancellor,  Henry's  bosom  friend,  became, 
when  Archbishop,  his  greatest  foe,  does  not  attain  a  solu- 
tion in  Tennyson's  treatment  of  the  subject.  There  is 
a  tragic  irony  in  the  events  which  lead  to  the  catastrophe  : 
the  very  point  in  which  Thomas  is  true  to  the  King's 
trust  is  the  lever  which  Eleanor  uses  for  his  downfall. 
He  saves  the  woman  the  King  loves  at  the  expense  of 
his  own  life.  The  way  in  which  the  Rosamund  story 
is  woven  into  the  play  is  admirable.  Becket  is  the  Arthur 
of  the  Idylls,  clad  in  episcopal  robes,  and  minus  his  sym- 
bolism. Rosamund  is  another  Elaine  or  Enid,  reminding 
us  of  both  in  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  her  character. 
She  is  an  embodied  innocence,  full  of  the  gentle  charm 
of  a  young  motherhood,  and  entrapped  unawares  in  the 
meshes  of  vice.  The  faltering  eagerness  and  indescrib- 
able pathos  of  her  appeal  to  Eleanor  place  the  scene  in 
the  Bower  among  the  finest  pieces  of  Tennyson's  work. 

I  do  beseech  you — my  child  is  so  young, 
So  backward  too  ;  I  cannot  leave  him  yet. 
I  am  not  so  happy  I  could  not  die  myself, 
But  the  child  is  so  young. 
H 
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One  of  the  most  beautiful  touches  in  Becket  is  where  the 
Archbishop,  encompassed  by  dangers,  can  yet  stay  to  in- 
quire of  Rosamund  about  her  little  son — 

How  fares  thy  pretty  boy,  the  little  Geoffrey  ? — 

and  harassed  with  the  affairs  of  state  can  still  spare  a 
moment  for  the  indulgence  of  a  tender  solicitude  for  her 
welfare. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Becket  is  the  most  popular  of 
Tennyson's  dramas,  it  is  surpassed  by  Harold  as  a  work  of 
art.  The  subject  of  Harold  is  one  which  lends  itself  pecu- 
liarly to  dramatic  treatment.  There  is  a  terrible  inevitable- 
ness  in  the  fate  of  the  Saxon  king.  We  are  in  the  presence 
of  that  destiny  which  knows  neither  pity  nor  anger,  but 
pursues  with  remorseless  vengeance  the  mortal  who  has 
transgressed  its  law.  In  reading  Harold  we  feel  something 
of  that  awe  which  is  inspired  by  the  fate  of  an  CEdipus  or 
an  Antigone.  The  life  of  the  King  raises  a  grave  question 
of  ethics  :  can  a  man  venture  to  do  wrong  in  order  to  do 
right?  The  oath  which  Harold  swore  to  William  was 
taken  in  the  full  consciousness  of  his  inability  to  keep  it 
without  betraying  his  country ;  he  violated  his  moral 
scruples  that  he  might  save  the  life  of  a  brother  and  secure 
England  from  a  foreign  conquest.  The  sacrifice  of  his 
honour  is  in  vain.  He  fails  in  both  objects.  And  yet  we 
do  not  see  how,  being  placed  as  he  was,  he  could  have  done 
otherwise  than  take  the  oath,  and  we  do  not  see  how,  having 
taken  it,  he  could  have  kept  it.  The  greater  share  of 
moral  guilt  attaches,  as  Freeman  pointed  out,  to  the  Norman 
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duke.  It  is  to  be  noted  with  what  historical  consistency 
Tennyson  draws  Harold's  character :  the  fictitious  portrait 
deserves  the  highest  praise  because  it  enables  us  to  realise 
the  actual  man ;  the  poet's  treatment  of  the  theme  eluci- 
dates the  historical  problem.  The  central  motive  of  the 
play  is  to  be  found  in  the  King's  remark  to  his  brothers  in 
regard  to  the  defection  of  Morcar  before  the  battle  of 

Hastings  : 

Evil  for  good,  it  seems, 
Is  oft  as  childless  of  the  good  as  evil 
For  evil. 

Just  as  Harold  has  sacrificed  his  honour  for  his  country's 
sake  in  swearing  the  oath  to  William,  so  he  has  sacrificed 
his  love  for  the  same  purpose  in  marrying  Aldwyth.  Both 
pieces  of  devotion  fail  in  their  object.  It  illustrates  the 
combination  of  strength  and  weakness  in  the  King's  charac- 
ter that  he  should  have  committed  either  action.  He  im- 
molates his  principle  out  of  devotion  to  principle,  and 
hence  the  tragic  irony  of  his  sacrifice.  A  stronger  man 
would  not  have  taken  the  oath  and  would  not  have  married 
Morcar's  sister.  A  weaker  man  would  never  have  been 
placed  in  the  circumstances  which  afforded  the  temptations. 
Harold  is  sufficiently  emancipated  from  superstition  to 
disregard  Edward's  warning,  and  thus  he  rushes  blindly 
on  his  fate ;  but  he  is  not  sufficiently  master  of  himself  to 
disregard  that  superstition  when  it  is  confirmed  by  coinci- 
dence. He  is  not  so  far  in  advance  of  the  thought  of  his 
age  as  Archbishop  Stigand,  who  regards  the  visions  of 
Edward  and  the  anathemas  of  Rome  with  a  like  con- 
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tempt.  When  Harold  asks  Stigand  to  explain  the  dying 
Edward's  prophetic  vision  of  the  doom  of  England,  the 
Archbishop  replies  with  the  single  contemptuous  word 
"  Dotage ! "  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Harold  bursts  into 
laughter  when  he  hears  from  Gurth  that  the  Pope  has 
sent  William  "a  holy  gonfanon,  and  a  blessed  hair  of 
St.  Peter." 

Harold,  like  all  Tennyson's  favourite  characters,  has  a 
touch  of  the  visionary,  and  although  he  says,  "I  am  no 
woman  to  put  faith  in  dreams,"  we  can  see  that  there  is  a 
mystical  bent  in  his  nature  which  belies  his  intellectual 
scepticism.  The  great  mistakes  of  his  life  proceed  from 
attempts  to  pursue  a  policy  which  is  incompatible  at  one 
time  with  his  conscience  and  at  another  with  his  affections, 
but  in  these  mistakes  he  is  led  astray  by  no  ignobility  of 
soul.  In  his  conversation  with  Aldwyth  about  her  former 
husband,  GrifFyth,  king  of  Wales,  he  sees  in  the  career  of 
the  king  he  had  overcome  some  reflection  of  his  own. 
Aldwyth  had  married  GrifFyth  just  as  he  is  marrying  her, 
out  of  policy  j  and  the  scorn  which  she  expresses  for  her 
late  husband  jars  upon  his  finer  sense  of  honour.  Yet  he 
is  himself,  in  marrying  Aldwyth  without  love,  committing 
the  same  sin  against  her  which  she  had  committed  against 
GrifFyth. 

Of  the  minor  characters  in  this  play  Tostig  is  drawn 
with  special  skill.  We  see  in  all  he  says  a  fiery  and 
ill-balanced  temperament.  Had  Harold  been  less  afFec- 
tionate  or  less  just  in  the  treatment  of  his  erring  brother, 
he  would  not  have  been  distracted  in  the  North  at  the  very 
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moment  when  all  his  energies  were  needed  in  the  South. 
Thus  the  play  is  a  true  tragedy  :  it  exhibits  the  combina- 
tion of  weakness  with  nobility  in  a  noble  character  which 
works  its  ruin. 

The  other  plays  of  Tennyson  are  of  less  importance. 
Although  the  plot  of  The  Falcon  is  one  of  great  dramatic 
possibilities  and  the  interest  is  properly  sustained  and  cul- 
minates in  a  climax  of  great  power,  one  has  a  similar  objec- 
tion to  the  character  of  the  Count  and  his  lady  to  that 
which  is  felt  in  reading  the  idyll  of  Geralnt  and  Enid. 
Giovanna  is  repugnant  and  the  Count  is  a  noble  fool :  she 
was  not  worth  the  sacrifice  of  the  Falcon.  In  The  Promise 
of  May  the  villain  is  too  melodramatic ;  he  is  a  hectic  im- 
possibility. 

The  poet  shows  most  insight  into  human  nature  in  the 
dialect  poems,  as,  for  instance,  those  studies  of  the  Northern 
Farmer  with  his  absence  of  sentiment,  shrewd  common 
sense,  and  refusal  to  recognise  anything  which  cannot  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  hard  cash. 

An*  I  hallus  coomed  to's  chooch  afoor  moy  Sally  wur  dead, 
And  'card  'um  a  bummin  awa'ay,  loike  a  buzzard  clock  ower  my 

'cad, 
An'  I  niver  knaw'd  whot  a  mean'd,  but  I  thowt  a  'ad  summut  to 

saay, 
An'  I  thowt  a  saad  whot  a  owt  to  a  said  an'  I  coom'd  awaay. 

There  is  more  humour  to  be  found  in  Tennyson's  studies 
of  Lincolnshire  folk  than  anywhere  else  in  his  poetry. 

Tennyson  is  at  his  beet  in  his  shorter  poems.  His 
greatest  gift  was  not  profundity  of  thought,  but  exquisite- 
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ness  of  expression.  He  had  a  supreme  mastery  of  the 
technique  of  verse  and  a  perfect  choice  of  language  in 
which  to  express  his  delicate  perceptions.  His  refinement 
is  more  noticeable  than  his  strength.  There  is  a  curious 
felicity  in  his  epithets,  as  when  he  calls  Catullus  the 
"  tenderest  of  Roman  poets,"  and  his  lines  to  Vergil  are  a 
beautiful  illustration  of  the  qualities  which  he  attributes  to 
the  Roman. 

All  the  charm  of  all  the  Muses  often  flowering  in  a  lonely  word. 

If  the  criterion  of  the  highest  poetry  is  that  it  should  appeal 
to  one  and  all,  to  the  casual  reader  no  less  than  to  the 
serious  student,  Tennyson  occupies  in  virtue  of  his  wide 
acceptance  the  premier  position  among  Victorian  poets,  and 
though  in  the  latter  portion  of  his  career  he  was  no  longer 
the  most  representative  poet  of  his  age,  his  work  has  an 
abiding  charm  less  susceptible  of  change  than  that  possessed 
by  any  other  of  his  contemporaries. 


SECTION   III 

THE   POETRY   OF 
INTELLECTUAL  DOUBT 


CHAPTER  VI 
CLOUGH 

HPOWARDS  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  a 
change  came  over  English  poetry;  a  spirit  was 
breathed  into  it  which  expressed  itself  in  a  more  spiritual 
insight  and  a  deeper  thought:  poetry  came  into  closer 
contact  with  the  social,  scientific,  and  religious  movements 
of  the  day.  The  distinctive  difference  between  the  early 
Victorian  poetry  and  that  of  the  middle  of  the  century  lies 
in  the  greater  seriousness  of  the  latter :  it  is  less  purely 
artistic  and  more  philosophic;  without  losing  imaginative 
power  it  has  acquired  a  greater  intellectual  force.  The 
matters  about  which  it  now  chiefly  concerns  itself  are  the 
problems  of  life  and  human  destiny.  The  treatment  of 
these  themes  varied  with  the  idiosyncrasies  of  different 
writers :  one  man  hoped  while  another  feared ;  one  was 
thrown  into  perplexity  by  the  progress  of  scientific  thought 
while  another  accepted  the  new  gospel,  but  all  felt  them- 
selves living  in  an  epoch  of  change  and  reformation.  The 
spirit  of  the  age  is  most  manifest  in  the  poetry  of  Arthur 
Clough  and  Matthew  Arnold:  these  poets  best  represent 
the  movement  of  intellectual  Doubt  which  began  to 
revolutionise  English  thought  about  the  year  1850.  While 
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Tennyson  halted  and  hesitated  between  the  old  and  the 
new,  and  Browning  held  aloof,  Arnold  and  Clough  gave 
expression  to  the  attitude  of  men  who  felt  that  the  old 
faith  must  go,  and  who, 

Wandering  between  two  worlds,  one  dead, 
The  other  powerless  to  be  born, — 

were  forced  into  a  position  of  what  we  now  call  Agnosticism. 
The  peculiar  significance  of  the  attitude  of  these  poets 
towards  Christianity  results  from  the  fact  that,  while  feeling 
themselves  compelled  to  give  up  the  faith  to  which  they 
were  attached,  they  clung  passionately  to  its  ideals:  they 
believed  in  the  spirit  and  disbelieved  the  dogma.  Clough 
was  more  definite  than  Arnold  in  his  rejection  of  orthodox 
Christianity,  but  less  agnostic  in  his  mental  outlook:  both 
exemplify  in  their  writings  an  inflexible  purity,  and  an  un- 
deviating  loyalty  to  truth,  leading  to  negative  conclusions 
which  they  cannot  do  otherwise  than  regret. 

Clough,  even  more  than  Arnold,  was  typical  of  the 
thinking  men  of  his  period.  He  spent  his  early  boyhood 
in  America,  and  was  educated  under  Dr.  Arnold  at  Rugby, 
and  afterwards  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  At  the 
University  he  was  drawn  into  the  Tractarian  movement  and 
was  strongly  influenced  by  his  friend  W.  G.  Ward.  When 
he  broke  away  from  his  old  faith  there  was  a  slackening  in 
the  ties  of  friendship  which  bound  him  to  Ward,  and  his 
grief  at  the  separation  is  expressed  in  Qua  Cursum  Ventus, 
one  of  his  best  poems.  Two  friends,  meeting  after  absence, 
find  themselves  estranged  in  soul,  as  two  ships,  which  have 
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held  together  by  day,  are  divided  by  darkness  and  find 
themselves  in  the  morning  far  apart.  They  cannot  turn 
back;  they  must  sail  on  by  diverse  paths  to  the  far-off 
destination,  cherishing  the  hope  that  this  destination  may  be 
the  same  for  each. 

One  port,  methought,  alike  they  sought, 
One  purpose  hold  where'er  they  fare, — 

O  bounding  breeze,  O  rushing  seas, 
At  last,  at  last,  unite  them  there  ! 

dough's  poems  are  the  index  to  the  emotions  of  a  deeply 
religious  man  who  feels  his  faith  crumbling  away,  but  is  too 
deeply  rooted  in  the  past  to  frankly  embrace  new  doctrines. 
He  stands  at  the  portals  of  Unbelief  and  casts  back  upon 
Belief  a  glance  of  lingering  affection.  His  reason  and  his 
feelings  are  at  variance,  and  the  result  is  a  vague  and  un- 
satisfactory compromise.  In  The  New  Sinai  he  thinks  that 
the  doctrines  of  Materialism  may  be  a  new  utterance  of  the 
old  Voice,  and  he  will  await  in  sore  perplexity  the  advent 
of  a  fuller  revelation.  In  Qui  Laborat  Orat  he  seizes  upon 
the  idea  that  Work  is  the  only  anchor  for  the  soul  amid  the 
stifling  uncertainties  of  religious  speculation :  in  Work  the 
great  Unnamed  shall  receive  the  homage  of  the  prayerless 
heart.  The  divinity,  which  is  no  longer  recognised  as 
dwelling  in  the  skies,  has  yet  its  abode  in  the  human  breast, 
beholds  in  the  eyes  that  see,  and  moves  in  the  hands  that 
sway  (y/xj/o?  av/mvoi).  But  what,  he  asks,  has  been 
gained  by  years  of  toil  spent  in  painfully  working  out  the 
problem  of  man's  existence?  Facts  are  gathered,  know- 
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ledge  is  won,  and  then  at  the  end  comes  the  unanswered 
doubt — the  grand  uncertainty:  what  are  "the  object,  end 
and  law,  and  purpose  of  our  being  here"?  It  may  be 
indeed  that — 

A  hand  that  is  not  ours  upstays  our  steps, 
A  voice  that  is  not  ours  commands  the  waves. 

It  may  be  that  in  an  ampler  life  hereafter  some  true  results 
will  be  apparent,  and  that  then  the  present  darkness  will 
become  light:  the  heart  still  overrules  the  head;  we  believe 
in  what  we  hope.  If  old  things  are  not  true,  neither  may 
the  new  things  be  true,  and  the  faith  which  has  brought 
solace  to  mankind  for  nearly  two  thousand  years  is  not  to 
be  lightly  thrown  away.  Thus  the  poet  is  seen  struggling 
against  the  current  which  is  carrying  him  along  in  spite  of 
his  efforts.  He  hasneither  the  strength  which  masters  nor 
{  the  blindness  which  ignores.  He  is  too  honest  to  juggle 


with   his  conscience,    too   religious   to   be   satisfied  with 

negation.  His  dominant  characteristic — and  it  is  this  which 

gives  his  poetry  so  particular  a  value  in  relation  to  the 
time — is 

To  finger  idly  some  old  Gordian  knot, 
Unskilled  to  sunder,  and  too  weak  to  cleave, 
And  with  much  toil  attain  to  half  believe. 

Clough  has  less  poetic  insight  and  imaginative  power 
than  Arnold,  but  he  possesses  a  vein  of  irony  and  a  sense  of 
humour  which  were  foreign  to  the  latter.  In  The  Shadow 
we  seem  to  hear  the  ironic  laughter  of  Heine  or  Byron. 
The  spirit  which  sits  upon  the  tomb  and  cries,  "  I  am  the 
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resurrection  of  the  dead,"  is  a  meaningless  shadow  :  the 
semblance  of  a  truth  which  is  no  longer  true  and  the 
phantom  of  a  reality  which  has  passed  away.  In  this 
poem  Clough  expresses  a  more  definite  antagonism  to 
orthodoxy  than  we  find  in  the  poetry  of  Arnold.  This 
antagonism  is  also  paramount  in  Easter  Day,  though  here  it 
is  qualified  by  an  attempt  at  reconstruction.  The  ode  on 
Easter  Day  has  a  power  and  an  intensity  which  are  rarely 
seen  in  the  poet's  other  work ;  it  is  at  once  his  most  typical 
and  his  greatest  poem,  illustrating  the  half-and-half  attitude 
of  which  he  is  the  exponent,  and  possessing  a  dignity  and 
passion  which  give  it  a  high  rank  among  poems  of  this 
class.  The  first  part  of  Easter  Day  is  the  utterance  of 
melancholy  and  despair : 

Eat,  drink  and  die,  for  we  are  souls  bereaved  : 
Of  all  the  creatures  under  heaven's  wide  cope 
We  are  most  hopeless,  who  had  once  most  hope, 
And  most  beliefless,  that  had  most  believed. 
Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust ; 
As  of  the  unjust,  also  of  the  just — 
Yea,  of  that  Just  One  too ! 
It  is  the  one  sad  Gospel  that  is  true — 
Christ  is  not  risen  ! 

In  the  second  part,  on  the  other  hand,  hope  rises  phcenix- 
like  from  the  ashes  of  its  own  destruction  : 

Though  dead,  not  dead, 

Not  gone,  though  fled  ; 

Not  lost,  though  vanished. 

In  the  great  gospel  and  true  creed, 

He  is  yet  risen  indeed  ; 

Christ  is  yet  risen. 
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It  is  to  the  miraculous  element  in  Christianity  that  Clough, 
as  the  poet  of  intellectual  doubt,  chiefly  objects,  and  the 
rejection  of  this  element  must  be  taken  in  connection  with 
the  sentiment  of  his  poem,  "  Hope  evermore  and  believe," 
if  we  are  to  appreciate  the  nebulous  state  of  his  opinions. 

Both  Clough  and  Arnold  were  critical  and  self-conscious 
in  their  art.  A  deliberate  theory  of  poetics  directed  the 
construction  of  most  of  their  poems.  The  inferior  poets 
who  wrote  in  the  interregnum  between  Wordsworth  and 
Tennyson  had  proclaimed  no  message  and  lost  touch  with 
the  wider  issues  of  life.  The  poet's  mission,  as  conceived 
by  Clough,  was  to  render  attractive  and  interesting  the 
actualities  of  everyday  life  by  "  introducing  into  business 
and  weary  task-work  a  character  and  a  soul  of  purpose 
and  reality."  Hence  his  Bothie  of  Tober-na-vuolich  and  Amours 
de  Voyage  are  almost  prosaic  in  their  realism :  they  present 
the  comedy  and  the  tragedy  of  the  commonplace.  In  The 
Bothie  there  is  too  much  debating  in  metre  on  the  questions 
of  the  day  and  too  little  musical  sweetness.  Clough  was 
a  thinker  rather  than  a  singer,  and  he  lacked  the  skill  to 
impart  to  the  subjects  which  he  handled  the  form  and  finish 
of  artistic  beauty.  The  hexameter  has  never  been  fully 
naturalised  in  English  literature,  and  the  poet's  experiments 
in  this  metre  can  sometimes  only  be  compared  to  the  jolting 
of  a  very  heavy  waggon  over  an  extremely  bad  road.  But  it 
must  be  admitted  that  Clough's  hexameters  have  a  kind  of 
jocular  appropriateness  to  the  subjects  in  which  they  are 
employed ;  they  give  an  irresistibly  facetious  turn  to  the 
narrative.  It  is  therefore  with  something  of  a  shock  that 
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we  come  to  the  end  of  Amours  de  Voyage,  and  find  that  what 
we  thought  was  a  comedy  turns  out  to  be  very  like  a 
tragedy.  The  climax  is  common  enough  in  life,  but  un- 
satisfactory in  art.  The  longest  and  probably  the  best- 
known  poem  of  Clough  is  The  Bothle.  It  deals  with  an 
Oxford  reading  party  in  the  Highlands,  consisting  of  a 
number  of  young  men  with  strongly  differentiated  charac- 
ters, who  of  course  become  involved  in  the  inevitable  love 
affair,  and  their  tutor,  a  mouthpiece  of  practical  wisdom  of 
the  donnish  type.  There  is  a  strong  contrast  intended 
between  the  radical  undergraduate,  whose  philosophy  is 
summed  up  in  the  dictum  "  Only  let  a  man  strive  to  be 
that  for  which  nature  meant  him,"  and  the  tutor,  "  the 
wise  man  Adam,"  who  is  content  to  abide  in  the  conserva- 
tive tradition  of  "  doing  our  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to 
which  God  has  called  us."  The  poem  is  a  didactic  idyll, 
lightly  passing  from  grave  to  gay,  dwelling  now  on  the 
charms  of  nature  and  now  on  the  problems  of  life.  Its 
academic  tone  befits  the  subject,  and  it  is  not  without  the 
classic  ring ;  it  has  something  of  that  direct  freshness  and 
simplicity  which  we  associate  with  the  Greek  muse.  It 
is  a  pastoral  of  modern  life,  delicately  playful  at  times, 
as  in  the  picture  of  the  undergraduate  who  is  discovered  in 
the  kitchen — 

Watching  the   porridge  being  made,  and  asking  the   lassie  that 

made  it 
What  was  the  Gaelic   for   girl,  and  what  was  the  Gaelic   for 

pretty  ;— 

and   at   times  showing   a   certain  Chaucerian  breadth   of 
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humour,    as    in    the    allusion    to    the    Highland    washer- 
women— 

Petticoats  up  to  the  knees,  or  even,  it  might  be,  above  them, 
Matching  their  lily  white  legs  with  the  clothes  that  they  trod  in 
the  wash-tub. 

It  is  upon  Qua  Cursum  Ventus,  Easter  Day,  and  The  Bothle  that 
dough's  fame  as  a  poet  ultimately  rests ;  the  influence  of 
Goethe  is  manifest  in  the  latter  poem,  as  also  in  Dipsychus, 
which  is  yet  another  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
Faust  legend.  The  resemblances  between  The  Bothie  and 
Herrmann  and  Dorothea  are  mainly  general,  as  in  the  metre, 
the  number  of  the  cantos,  and  the  realism  ;  dough's  poem 
does  not  compare  with  Goethe's  in  style  and  poetic  fervour. 
Dipsychus  is  dramatic  in  form,  but  quite  destitute  of 
dramatic  force.  The  word  Dipsychus  means  etymologic- 
ally  "  two-souled  " ;  it  signifies  in  Greek  "  double-minded," 
or  "  wavering."  Dipsychus,  therefore,  is  Clough  himself, 
and  he  has  an  attendant  spirit  whom  he  addresses  some- 
times as  Belial  and  sometimes  as  Mephistopheles,  and  who 
represents  the  more  practical  and  worldly  side  of  the  poet's 
nature.  The  scene  of  the  dialogue  is  laid  in  Venice.  What 
dough  meant  by  the  poem  and  what  he  foresaw  people 
would  think  of  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  humorous 
epilogue. 

"  I  don't  very  well  understand  what  it's  all  about,"  said 
my  uncle.  "  I  won't  say  I  didn't  drop  into  a  doze  while 
the  young  man  was  drivelling  through  his  latter  soliloquies. 
But  there  was  a  great  deal  that  was  unmeaning,  vague,  and 
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involved ;  and  what  was  most  plain,  was  least  decent  and 
least  moral." 

"  Dear  sir,"  said  I,  "  says  the  proverb — '  Needs  must 
when  the  devil  drives '  •,  and  if  the  devil  is  to  speak " 

"  Well,"  said  my  uncle,  "  why  should  he  ?  Nobody  asked 
him.  Not  that  he  didn't  say  much  which,  if  only  it  hadn't 
been  for  the  way  he  said  it,  and  that  it  was  he  who  said 
it,  would  have  been  sensible  enough." 

"  But,  sir,"  said  I,  "  perhaps  he  wasn't  a  devil  after  all. 
That's  the  beauty  of  the  poem,  nobody  can  say.  You  see, 
dear  sir,  the  thing  which  it  is  attempted  to  represent  is 
the  conflict  between  the  tender  conscience  and  the  world. 
Now,  the  over-tender  conscience  will,  of  course,  exaggerate 
the  wickedness  of  the  world ;  and  the  spirit  in  my  poem 
may  be  merely  the  hypothesis  or  subjective  imagination 
formed " 

"  Oh,  for  goodness'  sake,  my  dear  boy,"  interrupted  my 
uncle,  "  don't  go  into  the  theory  of  it.  If  you're  wrong 
in  it,  it  makes  bad  worse ;  if  you're  right,  you  may  be  a 
critic,  but  you  can't  be  a  poet.  And  then  you  know  very 
well  I  don't  understand  all  those  new  words.  But  as  for 
that,  I  quite  agree  that  consciences  are  much  too  tender 
in  your  generation — schoolboys'  consciences,  too !  As  my 
old  friend  the  Canon  says  of  the  "Westminster  students, 
'They're  all  so  pious.'  It's  all  Arnold's  doing;  he  spoilt 
the  public  schools." 

The  conflict  between  the  two  characters  in  Dlpsyckus  is 
typical  of  the  conflict  in  dough's  mind,  just  as  the  doubts 
by  which  he  is  assailed  are  typical  of  his  generation.  He 
feels  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  world,  and 
it  seems  to  him  as  though  the  more  precious  faculties  of 
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the  human  spirit  are  destroyed  through  contact  with  the 
harsh  realities  of  practical  life.  It  is  the  old  question  of 
the  life  of  thought  versus  the  life  of  action ;  the  poet,  or 
rather  Dipsychus,  is  suffering  from  hypersensitiveness  pro- 
duced by  morbid  introspection.  This  introspective  tendency 
is  a  strong  feature  of  the  intellectual  movement  to  which 
Clough  belonged.  The  connection  between  the  attendant 
spirit  of  Dipsychus  and  the  Mephistopheles  of  Faust  is 
principally  seen  in  their  common  vein  of  irony  and  worldly 
wisdom.  The  evolution  of  the  idea  of  the  Devil  in  the 
Faust  legend  affords  an  interesting  commentary  on  the 
development  of  religious  belief  during  the  last  three 
centuries.  It  is  curious  to  find  that  the  devil  has  at  length 
lost  his  ancient  objection  to  matrimony  and  the  Church. 
The  old  Mephistopheles  forbade  Faust  to  marry  and  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  religious  observances  ;  the  familiar 
of  Dipsychus,  on  the  other  hand,  wishes  to  provide  his 
master  with  a  wife  and  strongly  urges  him  to  take  holy 
orders. 

Of  dough's  other  poems,  his  Marl  Magno  calls  for  no 
particular  treatment,  and  his  Songs  in  Absence  illustrate  the 
defects  of  his  poetry  rather  than  its  virtues.  The  songs, 
indeed,  are  full  of  a  tender  melancholy  and  a  delicate  regret, 
but  they  are  deficient  in  melody  and  have  too  much  verbal 
similarity.  One  poems  begins  "Were  you  with  me,  or 
I  with  you,"  and  another,  "  Am  I  with  you,  or  you  with 
me,"  and  another,  "Were  I  with  you,  or  you  with  me," 
and  yet  another,  "  Were  you  with  me  or  I  with  you."  One 
feels  a  lack  of  inventiveness  here  ;  there  does  not  seem  to 
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have   been  very  much   progress   made  from  the   original 
suggestion. 

dough's  fame  has  not  increased  with  time,  because  the 
world  has  lost  touch  to  a  considerable  extent  with  his  mode 
of  thought ;  we  have  the  same  problems,  but  they  do  not 
appeal  to  us  in  precisely  the  same  way.  Thus  the  very 
fact  that  he  is  the  most  typical  exponent  of  a  phase  of 
thought  is  likely  to  militate  against  his  literary  permanence. 
His  importance  arises  less  from  the  absolute  value  of  his 
work  than  from  its  historical  significance.  He  has  left  few 
poems  which  one  can  call  great  j  not  one  of  them  possesses 
the  highest  poetic  qualities.  But  the  earnestness  and  truth- 
fulness of  the  man  impart  dignity  to  his  verse  and  he 
commands  a  greater  attention  than  some  writers  who  are, 
in  isolated  poems,  his  superiors. 


CHAPTER   VII 
MATTHEW  ARNOLD 

TT  is  an  easy  transition  from  Clough  to  the  poet  who 
lamented  him  in  Thyrsis,  Matthew  Arnold.  The  quality 
which  gives  to  the  latter  a  unique  position  among  the  great 
writers  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  his  distinctive  ex- 
cellence in  both  prose  and  verse.  The  genius  of  poetry  is 
essentially  different  from  the  genius  of  prose,  and  rarely 
are  equal  capacities  for  both  found  united  in  the  same 
person.  But  Matthew  Arnold  shares  with  Dryden  the 
distinction  of  being  a  writer  whose  prose  and  verse  are 
both  so  good  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  to  which  we  owe 
the  greater  debt.  Unfortunately  for  his  fame  as  a  critic, 
it  is  the  nature  of  good  criticism  to  become  rapidly  common- 
place j  it  is  hard  for  a  generation  which  has  grown  up 
among  certain  recognised  canons  to  realise  that  to  a  former 
generation  those  canons  seemed  revolutionary,  and  to  appre- 
ciate the  man  who  has  thus  converted  the  world  to  his 
views.  We  are  apt  to  underrate  the  importance  of  Arnold's 
critical  dicta  to  an  age  which  delighted  in  Tupper.  The 
Philistia  against  which  he  waged  relentless  war  has  changed 
its  character,  and  the  children  of  light  are  met  by  new  foes 
and  with  new  weapons. 

116 
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In  insisting  upon  the  importance  of  form  in  poetry  and 
in  decrying  the  exclusive  attention  which  was  paid  to 
isolated  beauties,  Arnold  undoubtedly  put  his  finger  on  the 
weak  spot  of  nineteenth-century  poetry.  A  lack  of  essen- 
tial unity  is  especially  notable  in  the  productions  of  the 
great  Wordsworthian  period.  The  pleasure  derived  from 
the  longer  poems  is  a  pleasure  derived  from  parts ;  to  read 
them  right  through  does  not  add  to,  but  mars  the  im- 
pression of  their  greatness.  Nor  is  this  defect  characteristic 
of  English  poetry  alone.  Faust  itself  possesses  the  same 
formlessness  and  incoherence;  if  several  of  its  scenes  were 
omitted  we  should  lose  indeed  much  poetry  which  could 
ill  be  spared,  but  the  general  impression  of  the  whole 
would  probably  be  improved. 

Matthew  Arnold's  practice  accorded  with  his  precepts, 
and  his  poetry  is  peculiarly  imbued  with  the  classical  spirit 
of  which  he  was  so  ardent  an  admirer :  in  no  poet  of  the 
century  are  the  classical  virtues  of  moderation,  simplicity,  , 
lucidity,  and  beauty  of  form  so  strikingly  manifest.  More-  //" 
over,  no  poet  of  the  nineteenth  century  put  forth  a  body  of 
work  so  free  from  blemish  or  so  equal  in  tone.  Its  bulk  is 
comparatively  small :  it  neither  rises  to  the  heights  nor  sinks 
to  the  depths  of  Wordsworth's  poetry,  or  Shelley's,  or 
Tennyson's,  or  Browning's, — but  it  consistently  maintains 
a  high  level ;  there  js  nothing  supremely  great  and  nothing 
insignificant  or  mean.  Thus  Arnold  may  be  regarded  from 
one  point  of_view  as  the  poet  of  culture, — as  having 
attempted  to  realise  an  ideal  of  classic  excellency.  From 
another  point  of  view  he  may  beTooked  upon  as  the  poet 
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of  Intellectual  Doubt,  and  as  having  offered  in  his  own 
way  a  valuable  solution  of  the  great  problems  with  which 
his  contemporaries  also  dealt.  He  had  one  quality  which 
lifted  him  above  Browning  and  Tennyson,  however  far 
they  may  be  superior  in  other  and  more  poetic  attributes — 
his  intellectual  sincerity.  He  faced  the  facts  of  life  with 
a  determination  which  never  wavered,  whether  they  were 
pleasant  or  unpleasant,  whether  they  fitted  in  with  pre- 
conceived notions  or  not.  And  since  his  nature  was  deeply 
religious,  while  the  logical  conclusions  he  drew  from  a 
survey  of  the  facts  were  apparently  irreligious,  his  poetry 
,  became  the  poetry  of  intellectual  doubt  jind  philosophic 
v  regretT^TTo  be  deeply  imbued  with  the  time-spirit  is  a 
dangerous  thing  for  the  fame  of  an  author.  The  questions 
which  trouble  and  perplex  one  age  are  indifferent  to  the 
next.  The  conditions  of  modern  society — 

With  its  sick  hurry,  its  divided  aims, 
Its  heads  o'er-taxed,  its  palsied  hearts, — 

may  no  longer  be  the  conditions  of  society  in  the  future. 
In  that  case  the  poet  who  peculiarly  appeals  to  men  who 
are  in  the  same  mood  as  himself  will  cease  to  appeal  to  men 
to  whom  that  mood  is  strange.  Consequently  such  poems 
as  Empedocles  on  Etna,  To  Fausta,  Resignation,  Despondency, 
or  even  The  Buried  Life,  will  probably  no  longer  affect  men 
who  have  passed  from  an  agnostic  to  a  gnostic  attitude. 
But  if  we  take  away  all  the  poems  which  appeal  to  a 
possibly  transitory  vein  of  thought,  we  still  have  a  number 
of  poems  left  which  appeal  to  feelings  which  are  the  same 
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in  every  clime  and  at  every  period  of  man's  existence  : 
verse  of  which  The  Forsaken  Merman  and  Sohrab  and  Rustum 
are  the  finest  examples.  Since  the  latter  was  written 
apparently  in  accordance  with  a  definite  theory  of  Poetics, 
and  since  moreover  the  poet  purposely  omitted  Empedocles  on 
Etna  in  the  1853  collection  when  Sohrab  was  first  pub- 
lished, it  is  as  well  to  examine  this  theory  in  some  detail. 

In  the  preface  to  this  1853  edition  of  his  poems, — a 
masterly  essay  upon  poetry  which  is  a  model  of  lucidity 
and  grace, — Arnold  stated  that  he  had  omitted  Empedocles 
upon  the  ground  that  it  portrayed  a  continuous  state  of 
mental  distress — "  unrelieved  by  incident,  hope  or  resist- 
ance,"— where  "  everything  was  to  be  endured  and  nothing 
to  be  done."  It  missed,  therefore,  the  supreme  end  of 
poetry — "  to  add  to  the  reader's  happiness,"  for  it  was 
"  not  tragic  but  painful."  "  What  are  the  eternal  objects 
of  Poetry,  among  all  nations  and  all  times  ?  They  are 
actions ;  human  actions ;  possessing  an  inherent  interest  in 
themselves,  and  which  are  to  be  communicated  in  an 
interesting  manner  by  the  art  of  the  Poet.  Vainly  will 
the  latter  imagine  that  he  has  everything  in  his  own  power; 
that  he  can  make  an  intrinsically  inferior  action  equally 
delightful  with  a  more  excellent  one  by  his  treatment  of  it : 
he  may  indeed  compel  us  to  admire  his  skill,  but  his  work 
will  possess,  within  itself,  an  incurable  defect."  And  again 
he  writes  :  "  All  depends  on  the  subject ;  choose  a  fitting 
action,  penetrate  yourself  with  the  feeling  of  its  situation ; 
this  done,  everything  else  will  follow." 

Now,  with  regard  to  Empedocles,  a  poem  may  be  painful 
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to  one  person  and  to  another  it  may  give  rise  to  pleasurable 
emotions.  There  is  a  tragedy  of  thought  as  well  as  a 
tragedy  of  action ;  and  the  position  of  the  philosopher  who 
has  ascended  the  intellectual  throne  only  to  find  that  it 
places  an  insuperable  barrier  between  himself  and  the 
sympathies  of  common  humanity,  only  to  see  with  pitiable 
clearness  follies  which  he  cannot  remedy  and  ignorance 
which  he  cannot  instruct,  is  (be  it  spoken  with  all  reverence) 
every  whit  as  proper  a  subject  for  the  tragic  muse  as  the 
action  of  an  Antigone  who  is  prepared  to  break  the  law  and 
face  death  rather  than  leave  her  brother's  body  unburied. 
In  both  instances  the  tragedy  lies  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  Secondly,  do  human  actions  possessing  an  inherent 
interest  in  themselves  necessarily  lead  to  higher  poetry  than 
intrinsically  inferior  actions  :  does  all  depend  on  the  subject? 
Is,  for  instance,  the  superiority  of  the  Iliad  to  other  epics 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  its  subject  is  the  wrath  of 
Achilles,  the  son  of  Peleus  ?  Achilles'  wrath  is  a  very 
childish  and  very  brutal  affair.  The  Actions  of  the  ruffian 
who  drags  the  body  of  his  fallen  foe  before  the  eyes  of  his 
weeping  wife  and  mother  to  glut  an  insane  passion  for 
revenge  are  not  naturally  such  as  to  inspire  the  highest 
poetry.  Warriors  like  Odysseus  and  Diomedes  who  murder 
sleeping  men ;  Gods  who  possess  the  vices  of  mortals  with 
immortal  power  to  indulge  in  them ;  Goddesses  who  inspire 
their  favourites  to  commit  treacherous  wrongs  ; — these  per- 
sonages and  their  actions  surely  do  not  form  a  subject- 
matter  of  such  nobility  as  to  necessarily  make  the  epic  of 
transcendent  greatness.  The  grandeur  of  the  verse,  the 
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splendour  of  the  diction,  the  glory  of  the  melody  which 
pulses  and  throbs  in  the  rushing  hexameters  are  not  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  poet's  argument.  And  in  the 
case  of  the  JEneid,  the  deeds  of  the  pious  ^Eneas  which  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  said  were  "most  capable  and  most  fit  to  awake 
the  thoughts  from  the  sleep  of  idleness  to  embrace  honour- 
able enterprises"  neither  answer  this  purpose  nor  give  the 
work  any  title  to  greatness.  It  is  the  exquisite  harmony  of 
the  verse, — 

All  the  chosen  coin  of  fancy  flashing  forth  in  many  a  golden 
phrase, — 

the  sweetness,  the  beauty,  the  melliflousness  of  the  Latin, 
the  proud  march  of  the  serried  lines  which  seem  to  breathe 
the  majesty  of  imperial  Rome :  these  make  the  JEneid  great. 
One  would  think  the  war  against  Hannibal  an  inherently 
superior  theme  to  the  war  between  the  Trojans  and  the 
Rutulians,  but  this  does  not  make  the  almost  forgotten 
poet  who  dealt  with  the  former  subject  a  finer  writer  than 
Vergil.  Again,  there  is  nothing  very  great  or  interesting 
in  the  death  of  a  sparrow — it  is  a  common  enough  occur- 
rence— and  yet  Catullus,  in  eighteen  lines,  wrought  out  of 
this  theme  a  gem  so  delicate  and  so  precious  that  it  remains 
the  most  exquisite  production  of  the  Latin  lyric  muse. 

The  fact  is  that  Arnold's  dictum  is  one  of  those  half- 
truths  that  is  so  misleading.  Truly  no  great  poetry  can  be 
written  upon  any  but  a  worthy  subject ;  but  then  the 
worthiness  of  the  subject  depends  more  or  less  on  the 
method  of  treatment,  and  the  method  of  treatment  depends 
on  the  point  of  view.  No  mere  sweetness  of  expression 
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will  make  a  great  poem,  and  no  subject-matter,  however 
lofty,  will  suffice  of  itself.  The  title  of  poetic  greatness 
must  be  denied  alike  to  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  Light  of  the 
World  and  Henley's  0  Crikey  Bill.  It  is  thought,  penetrated 
and  spiritualised  by  emotion,  and  expressed  in  language  so 
choice  that  the  words  not  only  convey  their  meaning,  but 
suggest  other  deeper  and  more  remote  meanings,  causing 
the  spirit  to  vibrate  with  sensations  beyond  the  power  of 
words  to  utter, — this  is  what  constitutes  great  poetry.  To 
assert  that  actions  alone  conduce  to  greatness  in  poetry 
would  be  to  deny  almost  entirely  this  title  to  the  lyric. 

If  we  judge  Sohrab  and  Rustum  by  Arnold's  own  touch- 
stone we  see  that  it  has  a  serious  fault.  The  subject  is 
indeed  one  to  appeal  to  mankind  at  any  period  of  its 
existence — the  death  of  a  son  at  his  father's  hands ;  but, 
in  spite  of  this  and  the  Homeric  tone  of  the  poem,  it  lays 
itself  open  to  the  objection  that  the  heroes  are  too  long  in 
getting  to  work.  The  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  poem 
are  the  Homeric  similes  and  that  grand  passage  at  the  end 
where  the  poet  turns  to  the  Oxus  : — 

But  the  majestic  river  floated  on, 

Out  of  the  mist  and  hum  of  that  low  land 

Into  the  frosty  starlight  : — 

a  sublime  contrast  between  the  transitory  passions  of  man 
and  the  serenity  of  nature.  The  following  lines  reach  the 
high- water  mark  of  Arnold's  poetry  : — 

For  we  are  all,  like  swimmers  in  the  sea, 
Pois'd  on  the  top  of  a  huge  wave  of  Fate, 
Which  hangs  uncertain  to  which  side  to  fall ; 
And  whether  it  will  heave  us  up  to  land, 
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Or  whether  it  will  roll  us  out  to  sea, — 
Back  out  to  sea,  to  the  deep  waves  of  death, 
We  know  not,  and  no  search  will  make  us  know  : 
Only  the  event  will  teach  us  in  its  hour. 

Sohrab  and  Rustum  is  much  superior  to  Balder  Dead,  a 
poem  of  the  same  class.  The  classical  drama  Merope  must 
be  pronounced  a  failure.  The  chief  defect  of  Arnold  as  a 
poet  was  insensibility  to  beauty  of  sound,  just  as  his  chief 
virtue  was  sensibility  to  beauty  of  form.  The  choruses  of 
Merope  do  not  bear  comparison  with  those  of  Atalanta  in 
Calydon.  Pathos  and  stoicism  are  strong  characteristics  of 
Arnold's  poetry.  As  a  supreme  example  of  imaginative 
pathos  The  Forsaken  Merman  stands  on  a  pedestal  by  itself. 
The  sudden  lengthening  of  the  lines  in  one  stanza  comes 
with  consummate  effect. 

And  anon  there  breaks  a  sigh, 

And  anon  there  drops  a  tear, 

From  a  sorrow-clouded  eye 

And  a  heart  sorrow  laden, 

A  long,  long  sigh, 

For  the  cold  strange  eyes  of  a  little  mermaiden, 

And  the  gleam  of  her  golden  hair. 

Like  nearly  all  the  poets  of  his  day,  Arnold  handled  the 
Arthurian  legends.  Tristram  and  Iseult  more  than  holds  its 
own  with  the  treatment  of  the  same  theme  by  Tennyson 
and  Swinburne.  Two  beautiful  pictures  stand  out  in  this 
poem  :  that  of  the  children  sleeping  in  one  another's  arms 
"on  the  castle's  southern  side,"  and  that  of  Iseult  of 
Brittany  watching  her  little  ones  at  play  and  telling  them 
under  the  hollies  the  story  of  Merlin  and  the  fairy  Vivian. 
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It  is  worth  noticing  that  in  The  Sick  King  in  Bokhara,  as  in 
Sohrab  and  Rustitm  and  Tristram  and  Iseult,  the  pathos  arises 
out  of  the  parental  relation :  one  of  Arnold's  most  power- 
ful instincts  was  filial  and  paternal  love.  No  other  poet 
has  ever  paid  such  magnificent  tribute  to  his  father's  memory 
as  Arnold  in  Rugby  Chapel. 

In  spite  of  the  classical  bent  of  his  mind,  Arnold  was 
classical  in  form  rather  than  in  spirit.  EvenWSoBrak  and 
Rustum  the  two  finest  passages  express  the  personal  note 
I  in  his  poetry, — "  the  sense  of  tears  in  mortal  things  "  :  he 
\/  1  is  subjective^not  objective  in  tone]  The  Oxus  flowing  on 
to  join  the  sea  and  lose  its  waters  in  the  vast  unknown, 
reaching  at  last  a  haven  of  peace  after  its  weary  wander- 
ings, becomes  the  emblem  of  human  life  with  its  round  of 
joys  and  sorrows,  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  far-off 
goal  of  peace.  The  frame  of  mind  with  which  the  poet 
regards  nature  is  somewhat  Wordsworthian  and  somewhat 
Byronic,  but  it  has  nevertheless  a  distinct  character  of  its 
own.  He  yearns  towards  the  hidden  soul  of  things,  and 
perceives  a  soothing  influence  in  nature  upon  the  human 
spirit;  but,  over  and  above  this,  his  nature  poems  are — what 
he  said  all  poetry  was — a  criticism  of  life. 

It  is  the  critical  note  in  Arnold's  poetry  which  constitutes 
its  most  unique  distinction.  Other  poets  have  exercised  as 
great  a  mastery  over  the  pathetic,  have  possessed  a  subtler 
sense  of  beauty  or  a  loftier  imagination,  but  never  has  there 
been_a  poet  who  has  gxjressed  so  tnrijj:jTLe,  critical  attitude 
of  mind  which  has  been  called  agnostic.  It  may  be  urged 
that  this  is  an  unpoetic  quality.  In  itself  it  is  so.  It  is 
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only  rendered  poetic  by  the  pathos  of  the  situation.  But  it 
is  at  least  possible  that  the  poetry  which  is  the  finest  em- 
bodiment of  a  great  phase  of  thought  and  emotion  is  of 
more  value  to  the  human  race  than  work  which  is  of  higher 
technical  beauty  but_ofjess  spiritual  insight. 

The  main  features  of  Arnold's  poetical  philosophy  are 
as  follows.  In  The  Touth  of  Nature  we  are  told  moonlight, 
shadow,  and  lake  are  not  the  creations  of  the  poet  who 
sings  their  perfections,  but  possess  in  themselves  an  eternal 
charm  and  a  life  above  and  beyond  the  existence  of  mortals. 
Between  nature  and  the  receptive  soul  there  is  a  bond  of 
mystic  communion  which  is  powerful  in  youth,  but  tends 
to  grow  slack  as  the  man  grows  old.  Nature  is  not  sense- 
less matter  invested  with  her  beauty  by  the  eye  and  heart 
of  the  dreamer.  Men  forget  the  glory  of  the  vision 
as  the  years  steal  by,  but  they,  not  Nature,  are  changed, 
and  in  some  moment  of  transcendental  perception  the  scales 
of  habit  fall  from  their  eyes,  and 

They  see,  for  a  moment, 
Stretching  out,  like  the  desert 
In  its  weary,  unprofitable  length 
Their  faded  ignoble  lives. 

Weary  of  himself  and  the  never-ending  turmoil  of  modern 
life,  the  poet  gazes  with  aching  eyes  upon  stars  and  sea 
performing  their  appointed  tasks,  living  their  mighty  life 
out  in  independent  solitude,  asking  neither  for  love  nor 
sympathy.  ^What  lesson  may  he  learn  from  these  to  soothe 
his  pain  ?  Most  men  spend  their  lives  in  unmeaning  task- 
work, never  looking  beyond  the  limits  of  their  prison  wall, 
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but  working  on  blindly  to  stifle  the  voice  which  makes 
itself  heard  from  time  to  time  asking  what  the  use  of  it  all 
is,  untirat  last  death  finds  them  at  their  dreary  routine.  Or 
others,  perhaps,  striking  out  for  themselves,  sail  away  over 
the  sea  of  life  without  chart  or  compass,  making  for  a  goal 
which  always  seems  a  little  farther  and  a  little  farther, 
leading  the  mariner  upon  an  unprofitable  chase,  till  in  the 
deepening  gloom  he  too  is  wrecked  and  disappears.  "  Is 
there  no  life  but  these  alone  ?  "  And  to  the  mortal 
who  asks  this  question  of  the  Heavens  they  too  appear 
to  take  a  tinge  of  pain.  There  is  a  "  something  that  infects 
the  world,"  and  even  the  turf,  the  solemn  hills,  the  stream 
that  falls  incessantly,  the  rocks  and  sky  "  seem  to  bear 
rather  than  rejoice."  Yet  may  not  this  eternal  unrest^this 
dissatisfaction  which  the  human  feels,  be  something  divine 
after  all  ;  may  it  not  prove  his  superiority  to  Nature,  whose 
"free,  light,  cheerful  air"  contrasts  with  his  own  gloom? 
And  in  man  himself  is  there  not  a  deeper  nature  of  which 
his  own  identity  is  but  an  imperfect  manifestation  ;  a  deep 
current  of  being  upon  which  he  is 

Eddying  at  large  in  blind  uncertainty,  — 

but  of  which  in  some  moment  of  intense  self-revelation  he 
becomes  aware  ?  It  may  be  that  what  we  call  the  Ego  is 
only  part  of  a  larger  Ego  j  that  beneath  consciousness  there 
is  a  subliminal  cqnscjqusnes_s_of  jwhich  we  are  but  dimly 
aware,  and  to  which  we  are  to  ascribe  our  intuitions. 

it  is  possible  that  what 


the  man  calls  "  I"  is  only  that  phase  of  self  which  attains 
to  complete  consciousness  under  the  limitations  of  earthly 
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existence.  This  is  the  theory  which  is  developed  by  the 
late  F.  W.  H.  Myers  in  his  essay  upon  Subliminal  Con- 
sciousness, and  was  the  basis  of  his  philosophy.  Without 
entering  further  into  this  subject,  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out 
that  this  is  the  line  of  thought  which  is  implied  rather  than 
(expressed  in  The  Buried  Life.  "  The  nameless  feelings  that 
course  through  our  breast "  are  the  utterance  of  the  hidden 
Self,  and  the  vague  perception  of  something  which  we 
cannot  understand,  but  which  it  is  all-important  for  us  to 
know,  is  the  cause  of  trouble  and  unrest ;  the  key  which  is 
most  likely  to  unlock  the  gates  which  are  barred  upon  the 
spirit  is  love.  Then  for  a  moment — 

The  eye  sinks  inward,  and  the  heart  lies  plain, 

And  what  we  mean,  we  say,  and  what  we  would,  we  know. 

But  the  revealing  inspiration  of  The  Buried  Life  is  but  a 
momentary  flash  which  goes  out  and  leaves  the  poet  in 
despair.  This  mood  finds  its  most  powerful  expression  in 
Despondency  and  To  Fausta.  So,  like  the  sufferer  he  depicts 

in  The  Scholar  Gipsy,  the  poet 

takes  dejectedly 

His  seat  upon  the  intellectual  throne, 
And  all  his  store  of  sad  experience  he 
Lays  bare  of  wretched  days. 

Through  poem  after  poem  he  bears  "  the  pageant  of  his 
bleeding  heart," — to  use  the  fine  phrase  which  he  applies  to 
Byron.  But  he,  too,  like  his  own  Scholar  Gipsy,  is  seen 

Still  nursing  the  unconquerable  hope, 
Still  clutching  the  inviolable  shade  ; — 

and  this  stoical  temper  of  mind,  confirmed  and  strength- 
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Iened  by  the  contemplation  of  Nature,  prevents  him  from 
being  aJPessimist,     He  stands  midway  between  Optimism 
and   Pessimism,    a   position   which   has   been    defined    as 
i/    Meliorism.     He  recognises 

That  an  impulse  from  the  distance 

Of  his  deepest,  best  existence 

To  the  words  "  Hope,  Light,  Persistence  " 

Strongly  sets  and  truly  burns  ; 

s    and  thus  his  watchword  is  still "  Return  to  Nature  " :  there, 
where  Wordsworth  found   it,  is  the   remedy  for  mental 

disease.  o-i^ 

bmk,  O  youth,  in  thy  soul ! 

Yearn  to  the  greatness  of  Nature ! 
Rally  the  good  in  the  depths  of  thyself ! 

In  the  decay  of  dogmatic  religion  the  moral  imperative 
becomes  more  insistent.  From  his  father  Arnold  inherited 
that  moral_sense  which  only  becomes  stronger  when  the 
religious  props  which  support  it  are  taken  away.  It  is  more 
than  ever  necessary  tHat  the  unbeliever  should  live  a  deeper 
life  than  that  of  the  believer  ;  and  though  the  future  seems 
cold  and  grey,  unillumined  by  the  glow  of  sunset  or  the 
glory  of  sunrise,  yet  as  the  human  race  proceeds  along  the 
river  of  Time,  and  the  banks  fade  away  into  the  distance, 
and  the  night  wind  brings  up — 

Murmurs  and  scents  of  the  infinite  sea, — 

peace  may  come  to  the  soul, — a  solemn  repose  which  if  it  be 
not  happinesses  atjeast  jiot. sorrow» — 

Entptbdu  on  Etna  is  the  completes!  expression  of 
Arnold's  philosophy.  There  the  problems  of  man's  exist- 
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ence  and  destiny,  the  causes  of  religious  faith  and  worldly 
unhappiness,  the  gulf  between  human  aspirations  and  their 
fulfilment,  are  confronted  with  clear  vision  and  passionate 
seriousness.  "  What  most  helps  when  known  ?  "  is  the  ques- 
tion which  in  this  poem  demands  solution.  The  answer 
is — the  ethics  of  the  Stoic.  We  are  commanded  to  be 
"  neither  Saint  nor  Sophist-led,"  but  to  be  men.  We  are 
assured  that  we  have 

No  title  from  the  Gods  to  welfare  and  repose, — 

and  that  the  secret  of  man's  unhappiness  is  that  he  cannot 
realise  that  the  world  does  not  exist  for  his  welfare.  Happi- 
ness is  to  be  secured  by  dismissing  extravagant  hopes  and  by 
recognising  clearly  the  limits  of  our  power  :  in  short,  by 
following  implicitly  the  precepts  of  Epictetus.  If  we  adopt 
these  principles  life  will  yield  "  moderate  bliss,"  and,  after 
all,  things  might  be  worse  than  they  are. 

Is  it  so  small  a  thing 
To  have  enjoyed  the  sun,' 
To  have  lived  light  in  the  spring, 
To  have  loved,  to  have  thought,  to  have  done  ; 
To  have  advanced  true  friends,  and  beat  down  baffling  foes  ? 

And  the  final  words  of  the  Sicilian  philosopher  andoY  Stoic 
ethics  are — 

Because  thou  must  not  dream,  thou  need'st  not  then  despair. 

Of  course,  to  all  this  there  is  an  obvious  retort.  The 
majority  of  men  have  no  need  of  such  a  philosophy  ;  they 
do  not  feel  they  are  in  a  prison  because  they  do  not  see  the 
bars ;  they  are  not  unhappy  because  they  know  nothing 
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better  than  their  present  state ;  they  find  the  position  of  the 
world-weary  Empedocles — if  they  ever  try  to  realise  it  at 
all — simply  inconceivable.  And  the  philosopher  himself 
perceives  this  when  he  says  to  Pausanias — 

And  yet  the  village  churl  feels  the  truth  more  than  you. 
But  does  the  churl  feel  the  truth  because  he  is  free  from  the 
perplexity  of  the  philosopher  ?  If  you  gave  the  latter  the 
chance  of  changing  places  with  the  former  you  would  meet 
with  an  indignant  refusal.  For  he  feels,  though  he  may  not 
admit  it  even  to  himself,  that  this  philosophic  unhappiness  is 
his  mark  of  rank  in  nature,  and  the  thought  yields  him 
subtle  but  exquisite  happiness.  Beasts  and  savages  are  not 
usually  unhappy ;  it  requires  physical  pain  to  make  them 
so :  the  lichen  that  grows  upon  the  stone  is  never  unhappy 
at  all.  Besides,  there  are  compensations  :  "  the  mark  of 
rank  in  nature  "  is  capacity  for  joy  as  well  as  pain. 

Most  readers  feel  a  want  of  robustness  in  Arnold's 
philosophy  and  a  lack  of  virility  in  his  poetry  which  seem 
to  arise  from  a  too  refined  delicacy  of  feeling.  There  was 
possibly  some  truth  in  the  gibe  of  censorious  critics  at  the 
"  elegant  Jeremiah."  His  love  poems,  in  particular, 
illustrate  this  want  of  force.  They  are  rather  like  elegies 
written  on  himself.  Although  he  has  some  pretty  descrip- 
tions, such  as — 

Eyes  too  expressive  to  be  blue, 
Too  lovely  to  be  grey, — 

the  main  subject  of  his  contemplation  is  not  the  beauty  of 
the  beloved,  but  his  own  incapacity  as  a  lover.  In  the 
verses  entitled  Farewell  he  speaks  of  himself  as  not  framed 
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to  be  long  loved  on  account  of  his  deficiency  in  masculine 

attributes — 

Stern  strength  and  promise  of  control. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  lady  novelists,  the  poet  is  right 
in  attributing  to  women  an  admiration  of  a  "  soul  that  never 
sways  with  the  blind  gusts  that  shake  their  own  "  :  this  at 
any  rate  is  the  Bronte  ideal. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  few  lines  from  Arnold's  poetry 
have  passed  into  current  speech,  when  we  consider  how 
many  phrases  culled  from  his  prose  works  are  con- 
stantly on  our  lips.  He  was  not  a  dealer  in  "  the  chosen 
coin  of  fancy  " ;  he  did  not  display  in  his  verse  that  verbal 
felicity  which  was  the  gift  of  Tennyson  among  his  con- 
temporaries, of  Pope  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  above 
all  of  Shakespeare.  His  most  striking  lines  are  to  be 
found  in  those  poems  which  contain  his  critical  estimates  of 
other  men  :  of  Sophocles  who 

Saw  life  steadily  and  saw  it  whole, 
and  Epictetus — 

That  halting  slave,  who  in  Nicopolis 
Taught  Arrian,  when  Vespasian's  brutal  son 
Cleared  Rome  of  what  most  shamed  him. 

His  judgments  upon  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Goethe,  and 
Heine  are  of  the  highest  critical  value.  Byron  he  admired 
for  his  Titanic  force  ;  Goethe  he  honoured  as  the  "  Physician 
of  the  iron  age";  Wordsworth  he  reverenced  as  the  healer 
who  with  his  power  to  soothe  brings  back  to  our  spirits 
"the  freshness  of  the  early  world";  while  the  character 
of  Heine's  genius  is  portrayed  in  lines  of  majestic  power. 
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The  Spirit  of  the  world 

Beholding  the  absurdity  of  men — 

Their  vaunts,  their  feats — let  a  sardonic  smile, 

For  one  short  moment  wander  o'er  his  lips. 

That  smile  was  Heine  ! — for  its  earthly  hour 

The  strange  guest  sparkled ;  now  'tis  passed  away. 

The  poetry  of  Matthew  Arnold  is  not  popular  in  the  same 
way  as  Tennyson's  :  its  appeal  is  more  exclusive.  Possibly 
it  is  not  as  the  poet  of  intellectual  doubt,  but  as  the  poet 
of  culture  that  he  will  be  chiefly  remembered.  He  does 
.  /  •  not  possess^that  union  of  sublimity  and  artistic  ej&cellence 
which  constitutes  the  highest  poetry.  He  unites  in  his 
verse  two  ways  of  looking  at  things  which  are  generally 
|  antagonistic,  the  critical,  and  the  imaginative,  and  perhaps  he 
is  the  critic  first.  His  poetry  is  inspired  by  a  strenuous 
sincerity.  Pathos  is  its  most  poetic  quality*  These  charac- 
teristics are  seen  particularly  in  his  attitude  towards  the 
question  of  immortality,  an  attitude  summed  up  in  the 
lines  on  death  in  Geist's  grave : 

Stern  law  of  every  mortal  lot ! 
Which  man,  proud  man  finds  hard  to  bear, 
And  builds  himself  I  know  not  what 
Of  second  life,  I  know  not  where. 

Arnold  and  Clough  belong  to  an  age  of  transition  through 
which  men  have  passed  or  are  passing  to  more  settled  forms 
of  belief  and  unbelief ;  and  in  so  far  as  this  poetry  belongs 
essentially  to  a  transitional  period  it  is  limited  in  its 
acceptance,  but  in  the  case  of  Arnold,  at  least,  it  has  an 
intrinsic  merit  independent  of  views  of  life  which  may 
prove  to  be  ephemeral  and  of  such  non-literary  consider- 
ations as  affect  the  fluctuations  of  taste. 


SECTION   IV 

THE    POETRY  OF   PESSIMISM   AND 
REVOLT 


CHAPTER  VIII 
FITZGERALD— SWINBURNE 

TF  we  contrast  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century 
with  that  of  the  century  which  preceded  it,  we  observe 
a  growing  intensity  in  the  expression  of  sadness  and  of 
discontent  with  the  conditions  of  society.  A  notable  posi- 
tion is  occupied  by  the  poetry  of  pessimism  and  revolt. 
The  poet  of  the  eighteenth  century  from  whom  we  might 
have  expected  the  most  pessimistic  verse  is  Pope,  but,  in 
spite  of  the  morbidness  of  his  temperament,  he  enunciated 
in  the  Essay  on  Man  an  optimistic  philosophy  whose  main 
principle  is  contained  in  the  words,  "  Whatever  is,  is 
right."  The  melancholy  nature  of  Johnson,  confirmed  by 
his  experience  of  "  worth  "  rising  "  slow,  by  poverty  op- 
pressed,"— led  him  to  take  a  darker  view  of  life,  but  he 
trusted  that  the  hereafter  would  make  amends  for  the 
deficiencies  of  the  present.  The  attitude  of  the  age,  in 
which  these  two  great  men  lived,  towards  things  in  general 
is  reflected  in  the  epitaph  on  one  of  its  bishops,  which 
summed  up  his  virtues  by  saying  that  he  had  lived  "  the 
constant  foe  to  all  enthusiasms."  Towards  the  end  of  the 
century  poetry  became  more  emotional,  and  it  is  to  the 
recrudescence  of  enthusiasm,  inspired  by  the  revolutionary 
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tendencies  of  the  time,  that  we  owe  the  passion  of  Shelley 
and  the  pessimism  of  Byron. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  poetry  of  pessimism  in  the 
later  Victorian  period  we  may  consider  for  a  moment  these 
two  writers.  The  sadness  and  discontent  to  which  they 
gave  utterance  differed  from  that  which  we  find  in  the 
poetry  of  a  later  date.  It  had  reference  to  the  removable 
evils  of  society  rather  than  to  the  ineradicable  evils  of  life  j 
neither  poet  made  a  philosophy  of  despair  or  accepted 
misery  as  the  inevitable  and  final  condition  of  existence. 
Byron's  strength  lay  in  a  rhetorical  kind  of  poetry  which 
found  its  widest  scope  and  its  most  powerful  expression  in 
Childe  Harold.  When  the  transparent  disguise  of  the  Childe 
is  dropped  after  the  first  two  cantos,  the  poem  becomes 
alive  with  the  titanic  power  of  the  author's  personality  and 
the  daemonic  force  of  his  genius.  His  poetry  never  transcends 
the  limits  of  that  personality,  but  is  permeated  with  it  to  the 
uttermost.  This  is  both  his  strength  and  his  weakness. 
His  strength,  because  he  was  the  mouthpiece  of  his  age 
with  all  its  aching  sense  of  disillusion ;  his  weakness,  be- 
cause his  temperament  was  to  a  large  degree  inartistic.  He 
was  called  by  Goethe  "  the  greatest  talent "  of  his  time, 
but  the  German  added,  "  as  soon  as  he  reflects  he  is  a  child." 
His  pessimism  was  partly  the  product  of  hypersensitiveness 
tortured  by  untoward  circumstances,  and  partly  the  pose  of 
a  world-sated  voluptuary.  He  was  not  a  poet  in  the  highest 
sense,  on  account  of  an  artistic  carelessness  which  was 
sometimes  intentional  and,  more  often,  the  result  of  a 
defective  ear  for  musical  sounds.  In  blank  verse  he  is  a 
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clumsy  Titan  staggering  along  with  an  uneven  gait ;  and 
his  dramatic  talent  was,  as  Macaulay  said,  only  equal  to  the 
creation  of  one  man  (himself)  and  one  woman.  But  he 
was  a  master  of  poetic  rhetoric, — that  art  of  aggrandising 
an  idea  by  a  succession  of  dazzling  images,  invested  with 
the  most  brilliant  hues  of  fancy ;  and  his  conceptions  are 
clothed  in  rich  and  glowing  language. 

Shelley's  pessimism  is  the  cry  of  the  troubled  spirit,  per- 
plexed in  its  pursuit  of  ideal  beauty  by  the  limitations  of 
mundane  existence,  and  pouring  forth  its  grief  in  passionate 

song. 

Woe  is  me ! 

Whence  are  we,  and  why  are  we  ?  of  what  scene 
The  actors  or  spectators  ?     Great  and  mean 
Meet  massed  in  death,  who  lends  what  life  must  borrow. 
As  long  as  skies  are  blue,  and  fields  are  green, 
Evening  must  usher  night,  night  urge  the  morrow, 
Month  follow  month  with  woe,  and  year  wake  year  to  sorrow. 

Shelley  is  the  most  ethereal  of  poets  :  the  singer  of  clouds 
and  sunsets,  and  all  beautiful  thoughts  and  impulses,  soar- 
ing in  his  flight  till  he  loses  sight  of  earth,  and  so  entranced 
with  the  ideal  that  he  quits  his  grasp  of  reality.  But  his 
weak  hold  on  the  objective  is  more  than  compensated  by 
his  ideality,  his  freedom,  and  his  spiritual  audacity.  His 
emotional  extravagance  was  inspired  by  an  impassioned 
earnestness,  and  the  beauty  which  he  worshipped  was  not 

of  the  earth. 

The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star, 

Of  the  night  for  the  morrow, 
The  devotion  to  something  afar 
From  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow. 
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When  we  pass  from  the  first  to  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  poetry  of  pessimism  changes  its 
character ;  it  is  not  merely  the  utterance  of  the  lyric  cry, 
it  becomes  the  embodiment  of  a  philosophy.  It  is  possessed 
by  the  world-sadness  of  the  East.  The  absorbing  activities 
of  modern  life,  its  haste  and  nervous  worry,  are  under- 
mining the  constitutions  of  the  European  and  American 
peoples.  The  tendency  to  physical  degeneration  is  in  part 
counteracted  by  the  more  sanitary  conditions  and  the 
greater  regard  paid  to  questions  of  diet  and  exercise. 
But  the  vogue  of  physical  culture  and  the  fortunes  amassed 
by  the  vendors  of  quack  medicines  are  alike  evidence  of 
a  widespread  and  deep-rooted  disease.  The  mental  out- 
look is  determined  by  physical  health,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  the  age  in  which  we  live  is  largely  pessi- 
mistic. 

In  the  second  place,  one  of  the  effects  of  scientific 
research  and  discovery  has  been  to  convince  the  human 
race  of  its  relative  unimportance  in  an  infinite  universe,  and 
to  diminish  or,  in  some  cases,  to  entirely  dissipate  those 
hopes  of  immortality  which  have  reconciled  mankind  to 
lives  of  suffering  and  failure.  But  over  and  above  this,  the 
spread  of  education  and  the  growth  of  intelligence  have 
widened  the  mental  horizon  and  produced  a  larger  synthesis 
of  human  thought,  and  hence  a  more  thorough  undei> 
standing  of  human  limitations.  Not  merely  the  introspective 
tendency,  but  the  wider  consideration  of  life  in  all  its 
manifold  aspects  has  deepened  the  sense  of  its  transitoriness 
and  vanity.  The  question  "Is  life  worth  living?"  has 
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assumed  a  new  significance.  A  reaction  has  set  in  towards 
quietism.  The  indifference  agd  fatalism  of  oriental  religion 
find  an  occidental  counterpart  in  the  philosophy  of 
Schopenhauer,  which  is  "  Curse  God  and  die,"  and  the 
philosophy  of  Hartmann,  who  pities  God  as  a  miserable 
devil  and  desires  to  alleviate  his  eternal  wretchedness. 

When  we  pass  to  Victorian  poetry  we  find  the  hope 
tangled  in  a  maze  of  doubt,  which  is  characteristic  of 
Tennyson,  giving  place  to  the  "  creedless  Christianity"  of 
Matthew  Arnold  and  then  passing  into  a  conviction  that  no 
form  or  shade  of  Christianity  is  in  any  way  suited  to 
modern  needs.  The  note  of  this  latter  poetry  is  not 
necessarily  one  of  extreme  sadness  :  death  is  looked  for- 
ward to  as  annihilation, — a  happy  release  from  the  ills 
of  life, — or  faced  as  an  inevitable  fact  which  it  is  follyj 
to  fear. 

The  poem  which  expresses  most  intimately  and  pro- 
foundly the  creed  of  philosophic  pessimism  appeared  before 
men's  minds  were  ripe  for  its  reception,  and  indeed  was 
published  in  the  year  before  the  Origin  of  Species.  Fitz- 
gerald's so-called  translation  of  The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar 
Khayyam  appeared  in  1858.  Its  character  is  extraordinary  : 
its  reception  has  been  more  extraordinary  still.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  a  translation,  yet  not  a  translation.  It  is  at  once 
the  finest  rendering  into  English  from  a  foreign  language, 
and  one  of  the  finest  poems  ever  written  in  any  language. 
It  fell  still-born  from  the  press,  and  is  at  present  more 
widely  read  than  any  other  English  poem.  The  translator, 
whom  we  may  also  call  the  author,  stands  by  popular 
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consent  among  the  first  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  yet  his  fame  rests  upon  some  hundred  quatrains,  for 
nobody  reads  his  other  work  except  out  of  literary  curiosity. 
Whether  that  fame  will  be  lasting  is  another  matter.  It 
has  been  said  that  Fitzgerald  peculiarly  appeals  to  what  is 
merely  a  passing  phase  of  thought.  It  may  be  so,  but  the 
contrary  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  The  Rttbaiyat  numbers 
among  its  admirers,  not  merely  those  whose  convictions  are 
in  an  unsettled  condition  and  those  who  take  up  a  negative 
attitude  on  religious  questions,  but  many  most  devout 
Christians  of  various  creeds.  In  abandoning  all  attempt  at 
solving  the  riddle  of  existence  the  poet  expresses  a  mood 
which  everybody  experiences,  more  or  less,  at  some  time  or 
other,  and  the  truths  which  he  conveys  are  so  effectively 
put  as  to  blind  us  to  their  partiality.  The  opposite  pole  of 
thought  is  represented  in  the  poems  of  Robert  Browning, 
and,  as  the  extremes  of  optimism  and  pessimism  often 
affect  us  in  a  similar  way,  it  follows  that  an  extreme 
admiration  for  both  Browning  and  Fitzgerald  will  not  be 
found  inconsistent.  Although  they  judge  of  life  by  differ- 
ent standards  and  preach  to  different  ends,  they  are 
absolutely  at  one  in  this  :  their  philosophy  is  buoyant, 
unflinchingly  positive,  devoid  of  fear. 

In  spite  of  the  superficial  sensualism,  the  ethics  of  The 
Rubaiyat  cannot  be  summed  up  in  the  vulgar  old  adage, 
"  Eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  you  die."  Rather  the  ideal 
implied  is  an  epicurean  asceticism, — not  a  gluttonous  surfeit 
among  the  wine-jars  and  flesh-pots,  but  an  exquisite  relish 
of  a  recondite  daintiness  in  simple  things. 
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A  jug  of  wine,  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  thou 
Beside  me  singing  in  the  wilderness — 
Oh,  wilderness  were  paradise  enow ! 

Nor  does  the  image  of  wine  which  is  so  frequently  em- 
ployed ever  contain  a  suggestion  of  debauchery ;  it  is  not 
with  wine,  but  with  the  idea  of  wine  that  the  poet  is 
intoxicated :  it  symbolises  the  fleeting  pleasures  of  the 
moment, — the  transitory  grace  of  life, — the  gleam  of  sun- 
shine, caught  amid  the  shadows.  Its  meaning  shades  away 
into  the  idea  of  the  Present  as  opposed  to  the  Past  and  the 
Future,  the  culling  of  the  wayside  flower  instead  of  the 
race  along  the  dusty  road,  the  abandonment  of  care  to  the 
morrow,  the  refreshing  rest  beside  the  oasis  of  the  desert. 
We  are  not  invited  to  the  saturnalia  of  revelry,  but  to  a 
banquet  of  honey-dew  and  manna.  Not  the  increase  of 
luxury,  but  its  elimination,  is  the  secret  of  that  fine  epicure- 
anism. It  is  in  its  essence  a  rebellion  against  the  injunction 
to  Man  to  labour  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  a  revolt  against 
the  bonds  of  convention  and  the  chains  of  circumstance. 

What,  without  asking,  hither  hurried  whence  ? 
And,  without  asking,  whither  hurried  hence  ! 

Oh,  many  a  cup  of  this  forbidden  wine 
Must  drown  the  memory  of  that  insolence ! 

We  have  but  a  little  while  to  stay,  let  us  spend  it  not  in 
the  pursuit  of  this  or  that  endeavour,  but  in  the  realisation 
of  the  present :  let  us  drink  the  cup  of  life  to  the  lees. 

Come,  fill  the  cup,  and  in  the  fire  of  spring, 
Your  winter  garment  of  Repentance  fling  ; 

The  bird  of  Time  has  but  a  little  way 
To  flutter, — and  the  Bird  is  on  the  wing. 
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To  me,  the  ethics  of  Fitzgerald's  Omar  seem  to  bear  a 
paradoxical  sort  of  resemblance  to  those  of  Thoreau,  aris- 
ing probably  out  of  their  common  transcendentalism :  both 
men  go  to  the  root  of  things  and  obey  so  implicitly  the 
impulse  of  their  genius.  Thoreau  says  in  Walden:  "I 
went  to  the  woods  because  I  wished  to  live  deliberately,  to 
front  only  the  essential  facts  of  life,  and  see  if  I  could  not 
learn  what  it  had  to  teach,  and  not,  when  I  came  to  die, 
discover  that  I  had  not  lived.  I  did  not  wish  to  live  what 
was  not  life,  living  is  so  dear ;  nor  did  I  wish  to  practise 
resignation,  unless  it  was  quite  necessary.  I  wanted  to 
live  deep  and  suck  out  all  the  marrow  of  life,  to  live  so 
sturdily  and  Spartan-like  as  to  put  to  rout  all  that  was  not 
life,  to  cut  a  broad  swath  and  shave  close,  to  drive  life  into 
a  corner,  and  reduce  it  to  its  lowest  terms,  and,  if  it  proved 
to  be  mean,  why  then  to  get  the  whole  and  genuine  mean- 
ness of  it,  and  publish  its  meanness  to  the  world  :  or  if  it 
were  sublime,  to  know  it  by  experience,  and  be  able  to  give 
a  true  account  of  it  in  my  next  excursion." 

Well,  that  is  what  the  poet  of  The  Rubaiyat  does  :  he 
reduces  life  to  its  lowest  terms,  and  this  is  the  result : 

Myself  when  young  did  eagerly  frequent 
Doctor  and  Saint,  and  heard  great  argument 

About  it  and  about :  but  evermore 
Came  out  by  the  same  door  where  in  I  went. 

He  perceives  that  the  golden  grain  is  scattered,  the  petals 
of  the  rose  are  shed,  the  worldly  hope  vanishes  as  the  snow 
which  lights  on  the  dusty  face  of  the  desert,  the  voices  of 
saint  and  sage  are  for  ever  silent,  and  the  mighty  hunter 
sleeps  the  sleep  of  death. 
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Ah,  make  the  most  of  what  we  yet  may  spend, 
Before  we  too  into  the  dust  descend  ; 

Dust  into  Dust,  and  under  Dust  to  lie, 
Sans  Wine,  Sans  Song,  Sans  Singer,  and — Sans  End. 

The  note  of  pessimism  is  most  intense  in  those  quatrains 
of  The  Rubaiyat  which  treat  of  man's  relations  to  the  uni- 
verse and  its  creator.  To  the  Persian  astronomer,  or, 
rather,  to  his  translator,  the  world  appears  something  other 
than  a  "  glorious  blunder  "  :  it  seems  to  be  a  trick  played 
upon  helpless  humanity  by  the  great  Architect,  who  treats 
his  creations  as  the  player  treats  the  ball  or  the  chess  pieces 
on  the  board.  We  are  like  the  figures  cast  by  the  magic- 
lantern  on  the  screen,  a  drama  of  shadows  enacting  our 
parts  for  the  pastime  of  eternity ;  or  we  are  like  the  pots 
shaped  by  the  hands  of  the  potter,  receiving  from  him  a 
beautiful  or  ugly  impress — the  predestined  form  which  we 
are  powerless  to  alter  or  remove.  The  responsibility  for 
evil  is  not  ours. 

After  a  momentary  silence  spake 
Some  vessel  of  a  more  ungainly  make  ; 

"  They  sneer  at  me  for  leaning  all  awry, 
What !  did  the  Hand  then  of  the  Potter  shake  ?" 

The  natural  reaction  against  the  doctrine  held  by  the  ChurchN 
till  quite  recent  times,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
people  known  as  the  patriarchs,  whose  lives  will  not  always  / 
bear  too  close  an  inspection,  everybody  who  died  before  \ 
the  birth  of  Christ — however  wise  and  pious — was  through 
this  accident  eternally  damned  ;  and  the  reaction  against  the 
belief  that  the  cause  of  the  Almighty  could  only  be  advanced 
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by  persecution,  and  that  the  interests  of  religion  demanded 
the  torture  chamber  and  the  stake — have  produced  in 
modern  literature  denunciatory  passages  of  tremendous 
force.  There  is  nothing  more  powerful  in  poetry  than  the 
quatrain  in  which  Fitzgerald  hurls  his  forgiveness  at  the 
mediaeval  God. 

_.,  Oh  Thou,  who  man  of  baser  earth  didst  make, 
S/  And  e'en  with  Paradise  devise  the  snake, 

For  all  the  sin  wherewith  the  face  of  man 
Is  blackened,  man's  forgiveness  give — and  take  ! 


It  is  curi 


curious  that  this — the  greatest  verse  of  The  Rubalyat — 
was  never  written  by  Omar :  it  is  due  to  a  mistranslation, 
and  perhaps  a  purposed  misconstruction  of  the  original. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the  Divinity  against 
whom  the  magnificent  defiance  is  uttered  is  not  the  Divinity 
worshipped  by  most  believers  to-day :  not  the  God  who 
made  man  in  His  image,  but  the  God  who  was  made  by 
man  in  his  image,  invested  with  the  majesty  of  omnipotence 
and  unshackled  by  the  moral  law,  whose  worship  brought 
in  its  train  the  horrors  of  fire  and  faggot,  and  whose  in- 
fluence was  antagonistic  to  enlightenment  and  truth.  Tantum 
religio  potuit  suadere  malorum  ! 

The  real  God  of  The  Rubalyat  is  a  vaguely  recognised 
force  attaining  self-consciousness  in  man  :  the  mysterious 
under-current  of  his  being. 

Then  of  the  Thee  in  Me  who  works  behind 
The  Veil,  I  lifted  up  my  hands  to  find 

A  lamp  amid  the  Darkness,  and  I  heard 
As  from  Without — The  Me  within  thee  blind ! 
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Perhaps  the  saddest  quatrains  of  the  poem  are  those  in 
which  the  poet  looks  back  at  the  past  and  reflects  upon 
the  might-have-been, — the  parting  of  the  ways  where  the 
choice  was  made  for  ever  between  the  two  alternatives, 
when  he  rejected  the  glory  and  reputation  of  the  world  for 
the  wine-cup  of  ease  and  the  song  of  idleness.  And  the 
verdict  of  Fate  has  been  a  strange  one,  for  the  song  has 
survived,  and  the  Persian  rose  transplanted  to  an  alien  soil 
has  renewed  its  blossoms ;  the  fame  of  the  Astronomer  is 
less  than  the  glory  of  the  Poet,  and  the  fruit  of  indolence 
has  been  more  precious  than  the  rewards  of  labour.  The 
mood  in  which  the  writer  implores  the  stern  Recorder  to 
obliterate  the  past  changes  to  hopeless  acquiescence  :  the 
laws  of  Nature  do  not  recognise  atonement. 

The  moving  Finger  writes  ;  and,  having  writ, 
Moves  on  :  nor  all  your  Piety  nor  Wit 

Shall  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  line 
Nor  all  your  Tears  wash  out  a  word  of  it. 

//  The  literary  charm  of  The  Rubaiyat  consists  in  the  peculiar 
propriety  of  the  metre  to  suggest  that  continuous  under- 
current of  hopelessness  which  flows  through  the  verse ;  in 
the  tranquillity  of  the  thought,  as  that  of  an  onlooker  at 
human  life,  standing  aloof  from  its  stress  and  strain ;  in  the 
oriental  profusion  of  the  imagery,  calling  up  a  vision  of 
abundant  roses  and  shady  palms  and  running  waters ;  and 
in  the  exquisite  felicity  with  which  the  half  sad,  half  play- 
ful cynicism  is  wrought  into  fashions  of  strange  beauty. 

The  pessimism  of  the  East  does  not  find  expression  in 
The  Rubaiyat  alone.     While  the  Orient  is  being  permeated 
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by  Western  ideas  in  the  department  of  practical  activities, 
the  West  is  adopting  from  the  East  many  of  its  habits  of 
thought.  Buddhism  has  been  a  force  in  European  literature 
since  the  time  of  Schopenhauer,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  still 
more  so  now  that  Japan  has  risen  to  the  front  rank  among 
nations.  There  is  little  in  common  between  the  philosophy 
of  Omar  and  that  of  Buddhism  save  the  pessimism,  and 
even  that  is  of  a  different  character.  It  is  a  difference  of 
ethical  ideals  :  not  the  epicurean  indulgence  in  pleasure, 
however  refined,  but  the  constant  effort  to  mitigate  suffer- 
ing, and  the  life  of  asceticism  in  which,  by  the  subjuga- 
tion of  desire,  may  be  achieved  the  conquest  of  pain  :  those 
are  the  objects  of  the  greatest  religion  of  the  East. 

The  finest  embodiment  of  Buddhism  in  modern  poetry  is 
The  Light  of  Asia.  But  although  dealing  with  one  of  the 
noblest  episodes  in  the  history  of  mankind,  Edwin  Arnold's 
epic  does  not  rank  with  The  Rubaiyat :  it  has  in  it  the 
matter  of  the  greatest  poetry  without  its  manner.  It  is  a 
work  of  patient  study  and  sympathetic  research  rather  than 
of  creative  genius ;  but  the  elevation  of  tone  and  the  dig- 
nity of  the  theme  must  surely  give  it  a  place  among  the 
great  poems  of  the  century.  The  pessimism  of  the  Bud- 
dhist is  expressed  in  the  doctrine  that  "all  is  transitory,  all 
is  vanity,  all  is  void."  It  does  not  gather  force  from  any 
denial  of  immortality,  but,  on  the  contrary,  from  its  asser- 
tion, for  the  immortality  believed  in  by  the  Buddhist  is  that 
of  the  transmigration  of  the  soul — next  to  the  idea  of  God 
the  most  widely  spread  of  human  beliefs, — and  in  the  suc- 
cession of  weary  lives,  wherein  a  man  reaps  continually 
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what  he  has  sown  and  sows  continually  what  he  shall  reap, 
is  found  the  source  of  human  misery.  The  aim,  therefore, 
of  the  Buddhist  is  to  escape  from  the  wheel  of  change  by 
the  gradual  extinction  of  desire,  so  that  life  at  last  may  die 
as  the  flame  of  a  candle  when  it  is  spent,  and  the  spirit  may 
be  submerged  in  the  Nirvana  of  utter  nothingness. 

Buddhism  does  not  recognise  a  personal  deity,  for  the 
omnipotence  of  God  is  regarded  as  irreconcilable  with  a 
world  of  pain. 

Since,  if  all  powerful,  he  leaves  it  so, 
He  is  not  good,  and  if  not  powerful 
He  is  not  God. 

The  most  poetic  passage  in  the  Light  of  Asia  is  the  haunt- 
ing melody  of  the  song  of  the  winds. 

We  are  the  voices  of  the  wandering  wind, 
Which  moan  for  rest,  and  rest  can  never  find, 
Lo !  as  the  wind  is,  so  is  mortal  life, 
A  moan,  a  sigh,  a  sob,  a  storm,  a  strife. 

Wherefore  and  whence  we  are  ye  cannot  know, 
Nor  where  life  springs,  nor  whither  life  doth  go  ; 
We  are  as  ye  are,  ghosts  from  the  inane, 
What  pleasure  have  we  of  our  changeful  pain  ? 

What  pleasure  hast  thou  of  thy  changeless  bliss  ? 
Nay,  if  love  lasted,  there  were  joy  in  this, 
But  life's  way  is  the  wind's  way,  all  these  things 
Are  but  brief  voices  breathed  on  shifting  strings. 

Seven  years  after  Fitzgerald's  translation  of  The  Rubaiyat 
a  work  appeared  which  heralded  a  new  era  in  English 
poetry — Swinburne's  Atalanta  in  Calydon.  It  is  a  drama  of 
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the  Greek  type,  to  which  Samson  Agonistes  also  belongs,  but 
it  is  no  frigid  imitation  of  classical  models  ;  and,  though  we 
hear  in  it  echoes  of  Homer  and  the  Attic  dramatists,  it  is 
original  in  conception,  inspired  by  creative  genius,  and  per- 
meated with  modern  sentiment. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Greek  form  of  the  drama  is  the  best 
in  which  the  dramatic  poetry  of  our  own  day  can  be  cast. 
Plays  written  in  the  form  which  was  familiar  to  the  Eliza- 
bethans are  unpopular  on  the  modern  stage.  Shakespeare 
is  still  applauded  by  the  groundlings,  partly  because  of  his 
deep  humanity,  and  partly  because  not  to  admire  him  is  a 
sign  of  low  breeding  :  the  estimate  of  the  critics  is  binding 
even  upon  those  who  never  read  him,  and  who  would  not 
understand  him  if  they  did.  The  modern  dramatist,  there- 
fore, who  aspires  to  emulate  the  Elizabethans,  writes  plays 
which  are  not  to  be  acted,  but  to  be  read  :  their  realisation 
by  the  reader  requires  an  imaginative  effort  which  few  are 
willing  and  most  are  unable  to  make.  It  is  necessary  that 
we  should  visualise  a  large  number  of  figures,  imagine 
their  gestures,  represent  to  ourselves  their  actions,  and 
create  in  our  minds  the  scenic  background  upon  which  they 
play  their  parts.  The  result  is  that  the  romantic  drama  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  when  written  in  verse,  has  never 
attracted  more  than  an  ephemeral  interest. 

The  classical  drama,  on  the  other  hand,  though  entirely 
unsuitable  to  the  stage,  has  certain  advantages  in  the  study. 
The  structure  is  simple  j  the  dramatis  personae  are  few,  and, 
in  the  modern  sense,  they  do  not  act  at  all.  Since  the  actor 
merely  relates  what  has  taken,  or  is  taking,  place,  we  may 
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just  as  well  read  his  speech  as  hear  it.  The  spectator  is  no 
better  off  than  the  reader.  The  latter  need  make  no  effort 
to  imagine  the  stage  accessories,  for  there  are  no  stage 
accessories  to  imagine. 

The  picturesque  and  spectacular  elements  in  the  classic 
tragedy  were  furnished  by  the  chorus,  which  sang  and 
danced  to  music;  and  herein  lies  the  great  difficulty  of  the 
modern  imitator,  a  difficulty  which  Swinburne  alone  has 
triumphantly  solved.  Instead  of  the  cold  and  lifeless 
measures  which  preserve  the  form  ofthe  Greek,  but  are 
powerless  without  the  song  and  the  dance  to  convey  its 
spirit,  Swinburne  wrote^ as  an  Attic  dramatist,  born  in  the 
Nineteenth  century,  would  have  written.  He  already 
showed  himself  the  most  superb  metrist  in  the  English 
language.  The  choruses  of  Atalanta  have  a  music  more 
passionate  than  Shelley's,  and  a  melody  more  subtle  than 
that  of  Keats  :  now  their  harmony  swells  with  a  tempest  of 
tumultuous  sound,  and  now  it  sinks  into  strains  of  lyric 
sweetness  and  the  loveliness  of  unsuspected  cadences. 
The  form  of  the  play  is  Greek  and  the  method  is  Greek, 
but  the  sentiment  is  born  of  the_janjpn  of  Greek  and 
modern  thought.^  Along  with  the  fatalism  and  tragic  irony 
of  the  Attic  drama  there  sounds  a  trumpet-tongued  defiance  | 
which  no  Attic  dramatist  would  have  dared  to  make.  For 
the  spirit  which  animates  Atalanta  in  Calydon,  which  burns  in 
the  choric  odes  with  indignation  at  inevitable  Destiny,  and 
cries  its  defiance  at  the  Powers  which  control  the  lot  of 
man,  is  not  Greek  at  all,  but  Hebrew. 

It  sounds  paradoxical,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that 
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Swinburne  is  the  most  scriptural  of  English  poets.  The 
weapons  of  his  armoury  were  forged  in  the  smithies  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets.  His  language  is  always  reminiscent  of 
the  Old  Testament.  His  paeans  of  exultation  are  those  of 
victorious  Israel,  triumphing  over  the  gods  of  the  Amale- 
kites;  his  war  notes  of  defiance  are  those  of  the  priest  of 
the  Most  High,  cursing  the  abominations  of  the  valley  of 
Hinnom.  Verily,  the  words  of  the  Bible  were  culled  for 
strange  uses  and  its  phrases  borrowed  for  strange  purposes 
by  the  poet  of  Atalanta  and  of  Songs  before  Sunrise;  and  no 
wonder  a  cry  of  amazement,  swelling  into  a  wail  of  wrath, 
went  up  from  the  ranks  of  the  faithful ! 

Because  thou  hast  made  the  thunder,  and  thy  feet 

Are  as  a  rushing  water  when  the  skies 
Break,  but  thy  face  as  an  exceeding  heat 

And  flames  of  fire  the  eyelids  of  thine  eyes  ; 
Because  thou  art  over  all  who  are  over  us ; 

Because  thy  name  is  life  and  our  name  death ; 
Because  thou  art  cruel  and  men  are  piteous, 

And  our  hands  labour  and  thine  hand  scattereth ; 
Lo,  with  hearts  rent  and  knees  made  tremulous, 

Lo,  with  ephemeral  lips  and  casual  breath, 
At  least  we  witness  of  thee  ere  we  die 

That  these  things  are  not  otherwise,  but  thus ; 
That  each  man  in  his  heart  sigheth,  and  saith, 

That  all  men  even  as  I 
All  we  are  against  thee,  against  thee,  O  God  most  high. 

The  motif  of  Atalanta  in  Calydon  is  one  which — infrequent 
'in  the  Greek  drama — plays  in  our  own  literature  a  supreme 
part :  the  passion  of  love.  It  is  rare  that  love  between  the 
sexes  appears  as  the  dominant  motive  in  Attic  tragedy;  the 
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love  of  a  man  for  a  woman  was  regarded  by  the  Athenians 
as  destitute  of  that  sublimity  required  by  the  tragic  Muse. 
Wifely  affection,  indeed,  is  the  subject  of  the  Alcestis,  but 
the  only  play  in  which  the  sovereignty  of  love  is  emphasised 
with  its  modern  significance  is  Euripides'  Hippolytus.  In 
this  drama  the  goddess  of  love,  who  hates  Hippolytus  for 
his  chastity,  inspires  his  stepmother  Phaedra  with  a  guilty 
passion  for  him,  and,  because  he  has  resisted  her  entreaties, 
she  commits  suicide  in  despair,  leaving  behind  her  letters  to 
compromise  him.  Theseus,  her  husband,  being  thus  per- 
suaded that  his  son  has  been  the  cause  of  all  this  woe, 
prays  to  Poseidon  to  fulfil  his  ancient  oath  to  grant  him 
three  requests,  and,  as  he  desires  that  the  God  should  slay 
his  son,  the  youth  perishes  miserably. 

Here,  then,  we  find  a  son  slain  by  his  parent  by  means  of 
a  mysterious  power,  a  similar  theme  to  that  of  Atalanta  in 
Calydon,  the  disaster  being  in  both  cases  caused  by  love. 
LQveJ^^rejm^_is_^onceivied  as^a  radically  evil  passion, 
bringingjdl  good  things  to  naught.  This  is  a  conception 
frequently  met  _with_in  the _Greek  drama.  Love  is  depicted 
as  a  ruthless  God,  the  Unc^nquered  in  Battle,  whose  watch 
is  set  in  the  cheeks  of  the  maiden  and  whose  power  is  a 
blight  on  the  riches  of  the  great,  who  sows  the  seeds  of 
|  strife  and  scatters  destruction,  and  before  whom  even  the 
other  Gods  stand  afraid.  This  is  the  conception  of  love  in 
Atalanta,  most  evident  in  the-ode  which  the  chorus  sings  to 
Venus,  the  evil  blossom  born  of  the  j>ea  foam,  the  perilous 
goddess  wHcTrose  from  the_sea  to  be  the  mother  of  love 
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Was  there  not  evil  enough, 

Mother,  and  anguish  on  earth 

Born  with  a  man  at  his  birth, 
Wastes  underfoot,  and  above 

Storm  out  of  heaven,  and  dearth 
Shaken  down  from  the  shining  thereof, 

Wrecks  from  afar  overseas 

And  peril  of  shallow  and  firth, 

And  tears  that  spring  and  increase 

In  the  barren  places  of  mirth, 
That  thou,  having  wings  as  a  dove, 

Being  girt  with  desire  for  a  girth, 

That  thou  must  come  after  these, 

That  thou  must  lay  on  him  love  ? 

The  love  which  urges  man  to  noble  deeds — the  inspiration 
of  self-sacrifice,  the  spur  of  emulation  and  the  light  of 
wisdom — appears,  indeed,  in  Swinburne's  poetry  as  the  love 
of  country,  but  never  as  the  love  of  man  and  woman.  The 
only  play  of  Shakespeare  in  which  sexual  love  is  a  de- 
structive agency  is  Troilus  and  Cressida,  but  in  Swinburne 
it  is  never  anything  else.  The  love  of  Meleager  for 
Atalanta  was  a  pure  love,  but  it  wrought^nQtwithstanding, 
his  destruction. 

Love  is  one  thing,  an  evil  thing,  and  turns 
Choice  words  and  wisdom  into  fire  and  air. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  tragedy  in  Atalanta  in 
Calydon — the  burning  of  the  brand,  whereby  the  mother 
slays  her  son  because  he  has  slain  her  brothers, — though 
almost  inconceivable  to  our  ideas,  was  perfectly  natural  to 
those  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine 
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that  the  human  race  is  the  same  in  all  ages.  We  must  not 
under-estimate  the  force  of  convention.  The  very  word 
morals  means  that  which  is  customary;  and  though,  of 
course,  the  fundamental  emotions  are  never  eradicated,  the 
ethical  codes,  which  are  superinduced  upon  them,  exercise 
a  restraining,  a  modifying,  and  in  some  cases  a  perverting 
influence.  Our  own  estimate  of  the  sanctity  of  the  relation- 
ship existing  between  brothers  and  sisters  is  not  that  of 
the  Attic  dramatists.  We  may  compare  the  sentiment  of 

Althaea : 

For  all  things  else  and  all  men  may  renew  ; 
Yea,  son  for  son  the  gods  may  give  and  take, 
But  never  a  brother  or  sister  any  more, — 

with  the  parallel  sentiment  of  Antigone  : 

One  husband  slain,  another  might  have  been  ; 
And  children  from  another,  losing  this  : 
But,  father  and  mother  buried  out  of  sight, 
There  can  be  born  no  brother  any  more. 

The  action  of  Althaea  is  quite  reconcilable  with  her  passion- 
ate devotion  to  her  son  and  the  grief  she  feels  for  him. 
The  most  tragic  note  of  the  play  is  in  those  two  simple 
lines  in  which  are  concentrated  the  expression  of  her  woe. 

A  little  since  and  I  was  glad ;  and  now 
I  never  shall  be  glad  or  sad  again. 

This  is  an  instance  of  what  one  may  call  the  sublimity  of 
repression.  Although  the  merits  of  the  poet  are  chiefly 
qualitie^L_Q£_exuberance,  he  is  capable  of  that  effective 
simplicity  which  we  meet  with  in  the  Elizabethan  writers, 
and  whicE "reveals  more  impressively  than  any  amount  of 
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description  the  intensity  of  sudden  pathos.  Swinburne's 
study  of  the  Elizabethans  is  as  evident  as  his  study  of  the 
Greeks.  The  Elizabethan  of  whom  he  chiefly  reminds  us 
is  Marlowe.  He  too  is  the  "  daring  singer  of  unattempted 
things"  and  the  master  of  a  "mighty  line"j  and  in  his 
poetry  we  see  again  the  sensuous  beauty  of  Hero  and 
Leander. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  Swinburne's  blank  verse  with 
that  of  Tennyson,  and  we  may,  with  propriety,  take  as 
examples  the  paraphrases  which  each  poet  has  made  of  a 
famous  passage  in  the  Odyssey.1  The  first  of  Tennyson's 
paraphrases  is  from  the  Morte  d*  Arthur. 

If  indeed  I  go 

To  the  island-valley  of  Avilion  ; 
Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow, 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly  ;  but  it  lies 
Deep-meadowed,  happy,  fair  with  orchard  lawns 
And  bowery  hollows  crowned  with  summer  sea. 

The  second  passage  is  from  Tennyson's  Lucretius. 

The  Gods  who  haunt 
The  lucid  interspace  of  world  and  world, 
Where  never  creeps  a  cloud,  or  moves  a  wind, 
Nor  ever  falls  the  least  white  star  of  snow, 
Nor  ever  lowest  roll  of  thunder  moans, 
Nor  sound  of  human  sorrow  mounts  to  mar 
Their  sacred  everlasting  calm. 

These  passages,  both  of  which  are  written  with  laboured 
art,  show  several  distinctive  qualities  of  Tennyson's  style. 

1  Od.,  vi.  42  f.     Cf.  also  Lucret.,  De  Nat.  Rerum,  Hi.  18  f. 
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In  the  first,  the  sense  of  untroubled  calm  and  blissful  ease 
is  conveyed  by  the  proportion  of  liquid  and  nasal  con- 
sonants, the  softest  in  our  language  :  there  are  forty  of 
them  in  four  and  a  half  lines.  The  epithets  "deep- 
meadowed,"  "happy,"  "bowery"  have  the  same  kind  of 
suggestive  beauty  which  we  get  in  The  Lotos  Eaters ;  and, 
in  the  last  line,  there  is  an  exquisite  manipulation  of  vowel 
sounds  to  imitate  the  swell  and  subsidence  of  the  slumberous 
ocean.  The  movement  of  the  lines  throughout  is  Tenny- 
sonian ;  and  in  the  second  passage  we  find  two  more  char- 
acteristics of  his  art :  first,  the  perfect  appropriateness  of 
the  language,  shown  in  the  way  in  which  he  infused  into 
poetry  the  accuracy  of  scientific  definition,  as  here  in  the 
phrase  "  lucid  interspace  "  (reminding  us  of  the  imeraKo^juna 
of  Epicurus)  and  the  phrase  "least  white  star  of  snow"; 
and  secondly,  his  frequently  employed  trick  of  reiteration 
at  the  beginning  of  a  line,  as,  in  the  present  example,  in  the 
three  lines  which  begin  with  the  word  "  nor." 
Here  is  Swinburne's  rendering  : — 

To  the  clear  seat  and  remote  throne  of  souls, 
Lands  indiscoverable  in  the  unheard  of  west, 
Round  which  the  strong  stream  of  a  sacred  sea 
Rolls  without  wind  for  ever,  and  the  snow 
There  shows  not  her  white  wings  and  windy  feet, 
Nor  thunder,  nor  swift  rain  saith  anything, 
Nor  the  sun  burns,  but  all  things  rest  and  thrive. 

The  opening  lines  have  that  Marlowesque  movement  which 
we  often  find  in  this  poet,  there  is  an  Elizabethan  sublimity 
about  the  second  which  seems  to  carry  with  it  the  Renais- 
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sance  spirit  of  indomitable  adventure.  The  passage  is 
extremely  alliterative,  alliteration  being  a  device  which 
Swinburne  sometimes  employs  to  excess.  But  most 
distinctive  is  the  personification  of  the  natural  phenomena : 
here  If  is  the  snow  which  is  represented  with  wings  and 
feet,  usually  it  is  the  wind.  Swinburne  does  not  look  upon 
the  world  as  dead  matter — for  poetical  purposes  at  any  rate, 
nor,  beneath  the  superficial  paganism  of  the  terminology, 
does  he  regard  it  as  teeming  with  the  gods  and  goddesses 
of  ancient  time.  Nature,  to  him,  is  alive  in  every  part,  his 
conception  is  that  embodied  in  the  simple  words  of  the 
Hebrew  psalmist :  "  The  little  hills  rejoice  on  every  side. 
The  pastures  are  clothed  with  flocks ;  the  valleys  also 
are  covered  over  with  corn  ;  they  shout  for  joy,  they  also 
sing." 

The  peculiar  charm  of  Swinburne  is  not  seen  in  his 
blank  verse ;  he  needs  rhyme  to  produce  that  luscious 
melody  which  we  associate  with  his  poetry.  Such  lines  as 
the  following  reach  a  perfection  which  he  afterwards 
equalled,  indeed,  but  never  excelled. 

When  the  hounds  of  spring  are  on  winter's  traces, 
The  mother  of  months  in  meadow  or  plain 

Fills  the  shadows  and  windy  places 

With  lisp  of  leaves  and  ripple  of  rain. — 

[The  very  sound  of  the  words  conveys  their  meaning ;  we 
tan  hear  in  their  music  the  patter  of  the  raindrops  and  the 
justling  of  the  leaves. 

Much    of    Swinburne's   poetry   haunts    the   borderland 
/between  music  and  literature  j    it  has   a   perceptible  but 
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indefinable    element    which    eludes   investigation.        This 

evanescent  charm  is  indeed  the  supreme  quality  of  the 
highest  poetry.  "  Analysis  may  be  able  to  explain  how  the 
colours  of  this  flower  of  poetry  are  created  and  combined, 
but  never  by  what  process  its  odour  is  produced." 

The  story  of  the  slaying  of  the  boar  in  Atalanta  in  Calydon 
is  the  first  of  a  masterly  series  of  battle  pictures  which  the 
poet  has  given  us.  Later  examples  are  the  account  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  and  the  fine  description  of 
the  victory  of  the  Athenians  in  Erectheus. 

This  play,  which  was  written  at  a  much  later  date,  has 
been  overshadowed  by  Atalanta,  and  public  opinion  has  justly 
assigned  to  it  an  inferior  position.  Its  subject  is  one  which 
peculiarly  appeals  to  the  author,  the  sacrifice  of  self  for 
the  benefit  of  the  native  land.  Athens,  "a  wonder  en- 
throned on  the  hills  and  sea,"  is  to  him  a  prototype  of 
England.  But  although  the  play  is  powerful  and  the 
dialogue  between  Chthonia  and,  the  Chorus  has  great  beauty, 
Erectheus  is  not  a  supreme  achievement.  It  is  in  the 
earlier  poems  that  Swinburne  is  seen  at  his  best;  in  the 
latter  we  are  sometimes  lost  in  a  swirl  of  words  without 
sense,  and  buffeted  by  clashing  sounds  which  deafen 
rather  than  delight. 


CHAPTER   IX 
SWINBURNE 

(continued) 

/CRITICISM  of  Swinburne  has  generally  been  based 
upon  isolated  aspects  of  his  poetry ;  both  appreciation 
and  dispraise  have  taken  in  view  solitary  characteristics,  and 
the  judgment  of  his  poems  has  been  often  based  on  other 
than  poetical  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  he  appears 
in  his  earliest  poetry  mainly  as  the  poet  of  pessimism  and 
revolt.  The  first  series  of  Poems  and  Ballads  and  the  Songs 
before  Sunrise  were  a  protest  against  contemporary  religion 
and  morality,  and  an  attack  upon  the  prerogatives  of  kings. 
The  audacity  of  these  volumes  naturally  excited  a  deep, 
resentment,  and  the  poet  was  consequently  regarded  with 
a  distaste  which  extended  itself  to  much  of  his  work 
which  was  of  undeniable  poetic  beauty.  In  the  second 
place,  he  dealt  at  a  later  date  with  the  Arthurian  legends  in 
a  way  quite  different  from  that  employed  by  Tennyson,  and 
his  work  in  this  kind  of  poetry  is  of  a  separate  character. 
Again,  any  criticism  of  his  poetry  would  be  incomplete 
without  special  reference  to  his  treatment  of  nature, 
particularly  the  sea.  The  sea  is  to  him  very  much  what  the 
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mountains  were  to  Wordsworth.  Byron  comes  nearest 
to  him  in  his  love  for  the  ocean,  but  at  a  considerable 
interval,  for  to  the  later  poet  the  sea  is  as  a  mother  and  a 
comrade,  a  passion  and  a  dream,  sweet  in  its  relentless 
power  and  awful  in  its  smile,  the  emblem  of  life  and  death. 
Swinburne  is  supreme  not  only  as  the  poet  of  pessimism 
and  the  poet  of  the  sea,  but  also,  in  a  third  respect, 
as  the  poet  of  childhood.  The  interest  in  children  is 
peculiarly  associated  with  the  romantic  tendency  in  literature. 
In  the  poetry  of  the  Augustans  it  is  conspicuous  by  its 
absence,  or,  in  the  few  places  where  it  occurs,  as  in  the 
poetry  of  Prior,  it  is  a  jocular  kind  of  interest,  arising  out 
of  neither  sympathy  nor  observation.  But  a  feature  of 
that  Romantic  movement  which  began  in  the  eighteenth 
century  and  culminated  in  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  was 
the  perception  of  the  inherent  loveliness  of  childhood. 
Wordsworth,  however,  seems  to  regard  a  child  much  as  an 
entomologist  might  a  curious  insect ;  he  is  more  concerned 
with  drawing  general  inferences  to  form  the  basis  of 
philosophic  theories  than  with  the  child  itself.  In  this 
respect  it  may  be  truly  said, — 

Two  voices  are  there,  one  is  of  the  deep, 
And  one  is  of  an  old  half-witted  sheep, 
And,  Wordsworth,  both  are  thine. 

On  the  other  hand,  Swinburne  approaches  the  subject  of 
children  with  a  reverence  as  for  something  ineffably  sacred  : 
they  are  to  him  the  type  of  purity  and  truth,  to  be  adored 
with  a  love  which  seeks  no  recompense ;  they  inspire  his 
sweetest  love-poems,  and  the  heaven,  of  which  in  other 
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places  he  is  sceptical,  appears  in  their  smile  and  in  their 
eyes. 

In  the  fourth  place,  Swinburne  is  pre-eminent  among 
English  poets  as  the  poet  of  patriotism.  He  is  inspired 
with  a  love  for  his  country  similar  to  that  of  the  patriotic 
Athenian  to  Athens  ;  he  sings  the  expansion  of  England 
and  her  glory ;  and  devotion  to  his  native  land  takes  with  him 
the  place  which  is  occupied  in  the  minds  of  most  men  by 
religion.  Finally,  he  has  written  dramas  of  great  interest 
and  greater  length,  which,  however,  by  some  critics  have 
been  preferred  to  his  poems.  His  epical  drama,  Bothwell, 
is  impressive  for  its  hugeness  if  for  no  other  reason.  To 
comprehend  adequately  Swinburne's  poetry,  therefore,  we 
must  consider  his  excellences  in  these  various  directions 
severally  and  collectively. 

The  Poems  and  Ballads  of  1 866  raised  a  storm  of  contro- 
versy. Poems  which  were  dramatic  in  conception  were  re- 
garded as  the  personal  confessions  of  the  author,  and  were 
reprehended  accordingly.  Difficulties  were  found  in  getting 
the  volume  published.  It  was  assailed  with  merciless  invec- 
tive. The  poet  replied.  Friends  and  enemies  flocked  to  the 
contest.  Echoes  of  the  dispute  have  reached  our  own  day, 
and  the  inclusion  of  the  poems  objected  to  in  the  recently 
published  edition  of  the  poet's  works  has  not  escaped  cen- 
sure. In  spite,  however,  of  Buchanan's  Fleshly  School  of 
English  Poetry  and  other  criticisms  of  a  like  nature,  the 
veil  of  obscurity  which  hangs  over  Anactoria  and  some 
other  poems  is  so  difficult  to  penetrate  that  it  may  be 
doubted  if  the  alleged  interpretations  would  ever  have 
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occurred  to  an  innocent  mind.  It  is  at  any  rate  safe  to 
declare  that  nobody  is  likely  to  be  corrupted  by  these  vague 
suggestions  of  mysterious  sins.  There  is  none  of  these 
poems  which  could  not  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  any  child 
with  perfect  confidence  in  his  inability  to  understand  it ; 
while,  even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  the  most  fugitive  and 
cloistered  virtue  could  hardly  suffer  harm  from  their 
perusal.  The  poems  in  question  are  the  product  of  im- 
maturity and  a  too  embracing  admiration  of  Sappho, 
Catullus,  and  that  "  cynic  of  the  shambles "  Baudelaire. 
Swinburne's  poetry  is  all  air  and  fire.  His  genius  does  not, 
as  a  rule,  kindle  in  flashes  of  sudden  intuition,  but  diffuses 
itself  in  intricate  melody.  There  are  many  verses  in  his 
poems  which  linger  in  the  memory,  but  few  single  lines. 
The  dilation  of  his  language  is  often  unsupported  by  a 
corresponding  magnitude  of  thought.  We  find  ourselves 
floating  upon  billows  of  sound  and  rocked  into  a  rhythmic 
ecstasy,  but  the  mind  is  often  bewildered  in  searching  for 
a  meaning  among  the  involutions  of  the  harmony.  Like 
the  sea  from  which  it  draws  its  imagery,  the  poetry  is,  in 
all  its  multitudinous  expression,  a  variation  on  a  single 
theme.  Just  as  some  of  Browning's  poems  seem  to  be  all 
thought  and  no  emotion,  so  there  are  poems  of  Swinburne 
which  seem  to  be  all  emotion  and  no  thought.  Both  poets 
are  frequently  obscure,  but  the  causes  of  the  obscurity  are 
not  the  same.  The  obscurity  of  Browning  is  like  that  of 
an  impassable  forest  where  interlacing  branches  and  in- 
extricable brushwood  intercept  the  day  ;  the  obscurity  of 
Swinburne  is  like  that  of  a  mist  which  baffles  the  be- 
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wildered  traveller.  In  the  one  case  the  obstacle  is  a  brutal 
density,  and,  in  the  other,  a  vague  impalpability. 

The  first  series  of  Poems  and  Ballads  was,  in  spite  of 
occasional  crudities,  one  of  the  most  wonderful  volumes  of 
lyrics  ever  published.  If  one  may  be  allowed  to  give  an 
opinion  on  a  subject  where  tastes  will  probably  differ,  I 
should  say  that  it  is  Swinburne's  finest  volume.  There 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  continuous  falling  off  in  the  later 
works,  the  old  extravagance  is  there  without  the  same 
amazing  fervour  and  inventiveness.  The  Poems  and  Ballads 
came  white-hot  from  the  poet's  brain.  They  were  forged 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  with  the  cunning  touch  of 
a  new  but  perfect  art.  They  are  the  voice  of  a  boyish 
Apollo.  The  poet  in  his  dedication  gives  us  an  account  of 
their  inception. 

Some  sang  to  me  dreaming  in  class-time 

And  truant  in  hand  as  in  tongue ; 
For  the  youngest  were  born  of  boy's  pastime, 

The  eldest  are  young. 

The  novelty  and  beauty  of  some  of  these  poems  is  beyond 
comparison.  Along  with  his  reckless  contempt  for  con- 
ventions in  the  matter  of  subject,  the  poet  made  innovations 
in  metre  at  once  daring  and  successful.  Leaving  to  minor 
singers  "  the  sweet  recurrence  of  accepted  rhyme,"  he 
revised  old  measures  and  invented  new  movements  of  verse, 
infusing  the  old  iambic  and  trochaic  metres  with  new  life, 
and  eliciting  out  of  dactyls  and  anapaests  unheard-of  com- 
binations of  luxuriant  music.  The  most  striking  features  of 
the  poems  are  the  frank  paganism  of  the  author's  outlook 
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upon  life  and  his  tone  of  world-wearied  sadness.  But  next 
to  these,  perhaps  the  most  notable  trait  is  the  pre-Spenserian 
tendency.  Throughout  the  book  we  have  clear  signs  of 
the  influence  of  Rossetti.  Swinburne  has  much  in  common 
with  the  Pre-Raphaelite  brotherhood,  and,  in  general,  with 
the  neo-romantic  movement  which  found  its  inspiration  in 
the  literature  and  art  of  the  Middle  Ages.  We  see  in  Poems 
and  Ballads  the  recrudescence  of  mediaeval  forms  which  re- 
sulted from  the  new  interest.  The  most  remarkable  poem 
in  this  vein  is  St.  Dorothy.  If  we  allow  for  the  difference 
of  temperament,  Chaucer  himself  might  have  written  it. 
Here  are  some  lines  with  the  genuine  Chaucerian  ring  : — 

The  emperor,  which  was  one  Gabalus, 

Sat  over  all  and  drank  chill  wine  alone. 

To  whom  is  come  Theophilus  anon, 

And  said  as  thus  :  Beau  sire,  Dieu  vous  aide. 

And  afterward  sat  under  him  and  said 

All  this  thing  through  as  ye  have  wholly  heard. 

The  movement  of  the  lines  reproduces  happily  the  col- 
loquial ease  of  the  first  great  master  of  English  poetry, 
though  I  do  not  think  he  would  have  called  the  wine 
"  chill."  The  metrical  skill  displayed  in  St.  Dorothy  is  more 
remarkable  than  at  first  sight  appears,  because  the  develop- 
ment of  the  language  since  the  fourteenth  century,  and,  more 
particularly,  the  loss  of  the  final  e,  makes  Chaucer  difficult 
to  imitate. 

Swinburne's  saddest  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  beauti- 
ful poetry  is  that  which  expresses  his  disbelief  in  the  per- 
manence of  the  affections  in  this  life  and  of  the  soul  in  the 
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next.  The  hope  of  immortality  enters  so  largely  into  the 
lives  of  most  men  of  the  Aryan  stock  that  the  universality 
of  the  belief  seems  to  prove  its  truth.  But  however  this 
may  be,  the  desire  of  a  future  life  is  entwined  about  the 
roots  of  our  being,  and  along  with  the  conviction  that  death 
is  not  the  end  of  all  things  goes  a  large-hearted  trust  in  the 
stability  of  love.  The  whole  of  the  poem  In  Memoi-iam  is 
based  upon  the  fundamental  belief  that  love  is  not  a  transi- 
tory passion,  fading  away  into  oblivion,  but  that,  where  it 
truly  rests  upon  an  affinity  of  soul,  it  burns  with  an  un- 
quenchable ardour  which  death  obscures,  but  not  extin- 
guishes. Swinburne's  poetry  speaks  to  us  of  a  love  more 
passionate  and  more  sensual  than  that  of  Tennyson.  It  is 
a  consuming  flame,  the  breath  of  a  devouring  passion  which 
leaves  the  soul  charred  and  callous, — a  hot  and  feverish 
bliss  which  dies  down  into  the  ashes  of  disgust. 

Time  turns  the  old  days  to  derision, 
Our  loves  into  corpses  or  wives ; 

And  marriage,  and  death,  and  division 
Make  barren  our  lives. 

In  The  Forsaken  Garden  the  transitory  nature  of  love  is 
dwelt  upon  in  lines  of  consummate  beauty,  where  sound  is 
wedded  to  sense  in  perfect  unison.  The  verse  is  redolent 
of  sunny  skies  and  the  fresh  breeze  on  the  cliffs, — haunting 
the  saddened  memory  with  the  thought  of  days  gone  by. 
As  the  poet  wanders  among  the  "  blossomless  beds  "  of  the 
forsaken  garden  he  dreams  of  the  lovers  who  walked  there 
in  its  prime  and  spoke  of  love  as  they  gazed  upon  the  sea. 
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Heart  handfast  in  heart,  as  they  stood,  "  Look  thither," 
Did  he  whisper  ?  look  forth  from  the  flowers  to  the  sea  ; 

For  the  foam-flowers  endure  when  the  rose  blossoms  wither, 
And  men  that  love  lightly  may  die — but  we  ?  " 

And  the  same  wind  sang  and  the  same  waves  whitened, 
And  or  ever  the  garden's  last  petals  were  shed, 

In  the  lips  that  had  whispered,  the  eyes  that  had  lightened, 
Love  was  dead. 

Or  they  loved  their  life  through,  and  then  went  whither  ? 

And  were  one  to  the  end  ;  but  what  end  who  knows  ? 
Love  deep  as  the  sea  as  a  rose  must  wither, 

As  the  rose-red  sea-weed  that  mocks  the  rose. 
Shall  the  dead  take  thought  for  the  dead,  to  love  them  ? 

What  love  was  ever  as  deep  as  a  grave  ? 
They  are  loveless  now  as  the  grass  above  them 
Or  the  wave. 

The  pessimism  of  Swinburne's  poetry  is  of  a  different 
nature  from  that  of  The  RMtyat,  for  whereas  the  latter 
proceeds  from  a  perception  of  the  joyousness  of  life  and  its 
short-lived  happiness,  the  former  is  based  upon  a  perception 
of  its  sorrows.  Fitzgerald  regards  death  as  a  cruel  necessity 
and  Swinburne  as  a  happy  release. 

We  have  drunken  of  Lethe  at  length,  we  have  eaten  of  lotus, 

What  hurts  it  us  here  that  sorrows  are  born  and  die  ? 
We  have  said  to  the  dream  that  caressed  and  the  dread  that  smote  us 
Goodnight  and  Goodbye. 

This  pessimism  is  most  strongly  felt  in  Poems  and  Ballads. 
It  is  generally  associated  with  classical  reminiscence.  The 
Hymn  to  Proserpina  embodies  the  conception  that,  with  the 
advent  of  Christ,  the  light  and  beauty  of  the  pagan  world 
were  extinguished. 
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Thou  hast  conquered,  O  pale  Galilean,  the  world  has  grown  grey 
with  thy  breath. 

Thus  the  Goddess  of  Hades  is  praised  above  all  other  gods, 
seeing  that  she  gives  to  mortals  rest,  after  their  labour,  in 
the  shadowy  Elysian  fields. 

Thou  art  more   than  the  day  or  the  morrow,  the   seasons  that 

laugh  or  that  weep, 
For  they  give  joy  and  sorrow,  but  thou,  Proserpina,  sleep. 

Thou  art  more  than  the  Gods  who  number  the  days  of  our  temporal 

breath  ; 
For  these  give  labour  and  slumber,  but  thou,  Proserpina,  death. 

But  the  supreme  embodiment  of  the  pessimistic  creed  is  the 
Garden  of  Proserpine, — that  pleasance  where  the  dead  years 
and  the  dead  dreams  lie  forgotten  and  the  dreamer  is  at 

From  too  much  love  of  living, 

From  hope  and  fear  set  free, 
We  thank  with  brief  thanksgiving 

Whatever  Gods  may  be 
That  no  life  lives  for  ever  ; 
That  dead  men  rise  up  never  ; 
That  even  the  weariest  river 

Winds  somewhere  safe  to  sea. 

As  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  Poems  and  Ballads  is 
the  pessimism,  so  the  most  stirring  note  of  Songs  before  Sunrise 
is  that  of  revolt.  There  is  nothing  dramatic  in  the  feeling 
of  these  songs  of  revolution  :  they  were  written  in  a  spirit 
of  enthusiastic  earnestness  j  they  bear  witness  to  a  lofty 
passion  for  human  freedom ;  they  are  stamped  with  the  sign- 
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manual  of  truth.  They  have  an  intimate  connection  with 
the  history  of  the  time.  Swinburne  was  not  the  only 
English  poet  whose  heart  throbbed  in  accord  with  the 
aspirations  of  Italy,  and  who  spoke  of  England's  sympathy 
with  her  endeavours  to  be  free.  We  see  in  the  Songs  before 
Sunrise  the  affirmative  as  well  as  the  negative  aspect  of  the 
poet's  mind,  his  constructive  as  well  as  his  destructive  side, 
his  hope  in  the  future  of  the  race  as  well  as  his  hatred  for 
priestcraft  and  kingship.  Super  Flumma  Babylonis  speaks 
to  us  of  the  nobility  of  sacrifice  and  the  glory  which  awaits 
the  man  who  perishes  in  the  service  of  his  fellow-men. 

Unto  each  man  his  handiwork,  unto  each  his  crown 

The  just  Fate  gives  ; 
Whoso  takes  the  world's  life  on  him  and  his  own  lays  down, 

He,  dying  so,  lives. 
Whoso  bears  the  whole  heaviness  of  the  wronged  world's  weight 

And  puts  it  by, 
It  is  well  with  him  suffering,  though  he  face  man's  fate ; 

How  should  he  die  ?   - 

Seeing  death  has  no  part  in  him  any  more,  no  power 

Upon  his  head  ; 
He  has  bought  his  eternity  with  a  little  hour 

And  is  not  dead. 

The  passionate  denunciation  of  Before  a  Crucifix  and  the 
exultant  mockery  of  the  Hymn  of  Man  are  the  most  terrible 
things  in  modern  literature.  It  is  advisable,  though  it 
ought  not  to  be  necessary,  to  point  out  in  connection  with 
these  poems  that  Swinburne's  invective  is  not  against  the 
author  of  the  Christian  religion  or  the  high  ideals  which  he 
presented  to  his  followers,  but  against  the  false  and  horrible 
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perversions  of  his  doctrines  to  which  men  have  been  some- 
times asked  to  assent.  The  poet  is,  in  this  respect,  akin  to 
Shelley.  His  fierce  vituperation  has  nothing  in  common 
with  wanton  insolence ;  it  is  rooted  in  love  and  pity  and 
tears.  We  have  long  since  come  to  regard  Shelley  as  more 
Christian,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  than  many  an 
orthodox  contemporary,  and  in  the  fullness  of  time  such 
poems  as  Before  a  Crucifix  and  the  Hymn  of  Man  will  be  seen 
in  their  just  perspective  and  appreciated  in  their  true  signifi- 
cance. "  The  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life." 

The  conception  of  God  in  Swinburne's  poetry — that  is, 
of  the  God  in  which  he  believes — is  pantheistic.  Hertha  is 
the  stream  of  tendency  in  which  all  things  fulfil  their  being. 

First  life  on  my  sources 

First  drifted  and  swam  ; 
Out  of  me  are  the  forces 
That  save  it  or  damn  ; 

Out  of  me  man  and  woman,  and  wild  beast  and  bird  :  before  God 
was,  I  am. 

One  cannot  affirm  that  this  conception  of  Deity  is  the 
best  suited  for  poetry  :  the  idea  is  too  abstract  to  be  pre- 
sented with  simplicity,  too  cold  for  sensuousness,  and  too 
remote  for  passion.  If  we  want  to  hear  Swinburne  on  this 
theme  at  his  best,  we  must  turn  to  such  poems  as  the  Hymn 
of  Man  or  A  Litany  >  in  which  are  postulated  an  anthropo- 
morphic Being.  Isolated  quotations  from  these  poems 
would  only  give  a  false  impression  to  anyone  who  has  not 
read  them. 

Swinburne's  poetry  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three 
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periods.  The  first  reaches  from  1 860,  the  year  of  the  earliest 
dramas,  Queen  Mother  and  Rosamund,  to  1 87 1 ,  the  date  of  Songs 
before  Sunrise.  The  second,  from  1871  to  1 88 1,  comprises 
the  Songs  of  Two  Nations,  Second  Series  of  Poems  and  Ballads, 
Erectkeus,  The  Songs  of  the  Springtides,  and  Bothwell.  The 
third  begins  with  Tristram  of  Lyonesse  in  1882  and  brings 
us  down  to  the  present  date.  The  great  work  of  the 
second  period  is  Botkwell,  and  may  be  more  fitly  considered 
later  in  connection  with  the  dramas.  With  Tristram  of 
Lyonesse  we  come  to  a  period  of  new  workmanship  :  the 
poet  enters  upon  a  new  province  of  his  art. 

The  attraction  which  Arthurian  romance  exercised  on  the 
poets  of  the  Victorian  age  leads  to  many  interesting  com- 
parisons. Tennyson,  Matthew  Arnold,  and  Swinburne,  each 
in  his  peculiar  way,  has  dealt  with  the  Tristram  legend. 
Tennyson  shows  the  greatest  divergence  from  the  tradi- 
tional story,  altering  it  to  point  the  moral  of  the  Idylls. 
Arnold,  true  to  the  classic  bent  of  his  genius,  takes  us  to 
the  crowning  episode,  and  reveals  in  his  treatment  of  the 
tale  its  fundamental  pathos.  Swinburne  is  nearer  to  the 
spirit  of  the  old  romance,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  that  is  to  be 
accounted,  in  this  instance,  a  virtue.  One  feature  of 
mediaeval  romance  the  poet  has  certainly  attained,  to  wit, 
its  intolerable  prolixity.  Moreover,  the  figures  of  Tristram 
and  Iseult  are  indistinctly  drawn  :  they  are  shadow-shapes 
moving  in  a  land  of  shadows.  "We  chafe  at  the  tedium  of 
their  wretched  love-affair.  The  poem  is  written  in  the  very 
metre  of  all  those  in  our  language  which  is  best  adapted  to 
lucidity  and  coherence  of  thought,  and  of  all  Swinburne's 
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poems  it  is  the  most  incoherent  and  vague.  Most  people 
have  probably  experienced  that  indescribably  unpleasant 
form  of  nightmare  in  which  we  are  chased  through  our 
dreams  by  some  horrible  pursuer ;  in  vain  we  frantically 

V  try  to  move  our  limbs,  we  are  conscious  of  a  frightful 
lethargy  and  the  will  is  powerless  to  excite  a  movement. 
Such  a  nightmare  is  Tristram  of  Lyonesse.  The  story  stag- 

J  nates  through  a  hundred  and  fifty  odd  pages.  The  Tale  of 
Balen,  on  the  other  hand,  is  full  of  life  and  action  and  is 
told  in  a  rattling  ballad  metre.  The  most  beautiful  parts 
are  the  numerous  similes  on  which  the  poet  lavishes  the 
jewels  of  his  imagination. 

As  morning  hears  before  it  run 
The  music  of  the  mounting  sun, 
And  laughs  to  watch  his  trophies  won 
From  darkness,  and  his  hosts  undone, 

And  all  the  night  become  a  breath, 
Nor  dreams  that  fear  should  hear  and  flee 
The  summer  menace  of  the  sea, 
So  hears  our  hope  what  life  may  be 

And  knows  it  not  for  death. 

Each  day  that  slays  its  hours  and  dies, 
Weeps,  laughs  and  lightens  on  our  eyes, 
And  sees  and  hears  not  :  smiles  and  sighs 
As  flowers  ephemeral  fall  and  rise 

About  its  birth,  about  its  way, 
And  pass  as  love  and  sorrow  pass, 
As  shadows  flashing  down  a  glass, 
As  dew-flowers  blowing  in  flowerless  grass, 

As  hope  from  yesterday. 

There  are   some  excellent  examples  of  sound  echoing 
sense  to  be  culled  from  The  Tale  of  Baleti,  for  instance, — 
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But  Balen's  sword  through  Launceor's  shield 
Clove  as  a  ploughshare  cleaves  the  field, 
And  pierced  the  hauberk  triple-steeled, 
That  horse  with  horseman  stricken  reeled, 
And  as  a  storm-breached  rock  falls,  fell. 

The  way  in  which  the  last  two  words  are  put  in  juxtaposi- 
tion forces  a  pause  in  the  voice  and  then  a  strong  emphasis 
of  the  word  fell;  and  thus  we  reproduce  in  the  sound  the 
action  described  :  there  is  a  second  of  suspense  as  the 
knight's  steed  hangs  back  on  its  haunches,  and  then — 
crash ! 

Here  is  another  line  of  succinct  power, — 

Brief  as  the  word  strong  sorrow  saith. 

Swinburne's  supreme  skill  as  a  metrist  is  most  evident 
in  his  naturalisations  of  old  French  measures,  such  as  the 
ballade  and  the  roundel.  These  forms  of  verse  had  their 
remote  origin  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  we  find  the  germ  of 
them  in  the  poetry  of  the-  troubadours.  Their  present 
vogue  is  illustrative  of  several  features  of  our  time  :  its 
fancy  rather  than  imagination,  its  artistic  refinement,  and 
its  delight  in  small  and  delicate  workmanship  in  art.  We 
see  in  our  own  day  a  renaissance  of  some  of  the  ideals  of 
the  eighteenth-century  Augustan  age ;  we  are  beginning 
to  attach  more  importance  to  form  and  correctness.  The 
great  beauty  of  these  French  forms  of  verse  depends  upon 
the  stringency  of  the  laws  which  control  their  composition. 
The  pleasure  derived  from  them  lies  in  a  perception  of  their 
subtle  refinement  and  skill.  The  obstacles  in  the  poet's 
way  are  simply  the  occasion  for  a  display  of  graceful 
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agility.  Swinburne  in  his  naturalisation  of  these  French 
types  is  one  of  a  school  of  modern  writers,  but  he  easily 
outdistances  his  competitors.  The  bonds  which  hamper 
the  weak  are  with  him  a  source  of  strength,  merely 
curbing  his  tendency  to  disorderly  exuberance.  He  does 
not  adhere  minutely  to  the  foreign  laws,  but  makes  altera- 
tions to  suit  the  genius  of  the  English  language.  In  none 
of  these  poems  is  he  so  successful  as  in  the  roundel. 

The  roundel  is  really  another  form  of  the  rondeau,  and 
obeys  more  or  less  the  same  laws.  It  is  essential  that 
it  should  have  a  central  idea.  This  idea  is  expressed  in  the 
refrain,  which  thus  becomes  not  merely  an  integral  part  of 
the  poem,  but  its  most  prominent  feature.  It  is  taken  from 
the  first  half  of  the  first  line  and  is  repeated  at  the  end  of 
the  first  verse  and  the  last.  A  peculiar  beauty  is  attained 
if,  while  scrupulously  adhering  to  the  words  of  the  refrain, 
the  poet  is  able  to  give  to  it  through  punctuation  or 
through  the  context  a  slightly  different  meaning.  The 
normal  length  of  the  roundel  is  twelve  lines ;  in  Swin- 
burne it  is  eleven ;  and  the  poem  must  be  written  through- 
out in  two  rhymes.  The  length  of  the  lines  and  the  metre 
of  the  verse  vary  with  different  writers.  The  great  beauty 
of  the  roundel  is  in  its  unity  and  completeness :  it  is 
a  jewel  daintily  set  in  a  golden  filigree.  Its  supreme 
object  is  to  give  by  means  of  a  laboured  art  an  impression 
of  spontaneity.  It  is  a  delicate  dance  in  iron  fetters.  Its 
gracefulness  is  attained  in  obedience  to  a  rigid  law.  The 
taste  for  such  elegant  trifling  has  perhaps  to  be  acquired, 
but  certainly  there  are  themes  which  can  be  handled  in  this 
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way  with  perfect  propriety  which  in  other  ways  might  seem 
foolish.  The  subject  of  a  baby's  toes,  for  instance,  would 
appear,  as  a  theme  for  poetry,  to  verge  slightly  on  the 
ridiculous;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  one  of  the  Century 
of  Roundels  it  forms  a  most  inspiring  motive. 

A  baby's  feet,  like  sea-shells  pink, 

Might  tempt,  should  heaven  see  meet, 
An  angel's  lips  to  kiss,  we  think, 
A  baby's  feet. 

Like  rose-hued  sea-flowers  towards  the  heat 

They  stretch  and  spread  and  wink 
Their  ten  soft  buds  that  part  and  meet. 

No  flower-bells  that  expand  and  shrink, 

Gleam  half  so  heavenly  sweet 
As  shine  on  life's  untrodden  brink 
A  baby's  feet. 

Swinburne's  poems  to  children  and  about  children  have 
a  gentle  and  caressing  touch  .which  seems  curious,  at  first 
sight,  in  the  author  of  Songs  before  Sunrise.  It  is  strange  to 
turn  from  the  poetry  of  the  earlier  volumes,  where  a  brutal 
and  sensual  love  stands  naked  and  unashamed,  to  the  later 
volumes,  in  which  we  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  a  sweet 
and  pure  affection.  Love,  with  Swinburne,  is  always 
either  a  harlot  or  a  cherub.  This  naturally  gives  rise  to 
the  reflection  that  one  of  the  two  attitudes  may  be  a  pose, 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  in  the  earlier  volumes  that  a  pose,  if 
anywhere,  is  to  be  looked  for.  Readers  of  The  Fleshly 
School  of  English  Poetry  will  remember  that  the  author,  while 
lashing  Rossetti  with  the  scorn  of  a  virtuous  indignation, 
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was  rather  inclined  to  regard  Swinburne  as  a  little  boy, 
screaming  at  the  top  of  his  voice, — "I  will  be  naughty." 
The  course  of  his  later  works  would  seem  to  show  that 
there  was  some  truth  in  the  comparison. 

There  is  no  other  poet,  with  the  exception  of  Shakespeare, 
who  has  shown  such  sympathetic  insight  into  the  lives  of 
children,  and  there  is  certainly  no  poet  at  all  who  has  ever 
expressed  for  them  the  same  reverential  tenderness.  The 
poems  of  A  Dark  Month  have  a  simplicity  and  vital  truth  of 
feeling  which  place  them  high  among  the  poet's  works.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  a  little  gem  like  the  following 
is  not  better  worth  having  than  all  the  five  volumes  of  the 

tragedies. 

You  send  me  your  love  in  a  letter, 

I  send  you  my  love  in  a  song  : 
Ah  child,  your  gift  is  the  better, 
Mine  does  you  but  wrong. 

No  fame,  were  the  best  less  brittle, 

No  praise,  were  it  wide  as  earth, 
Is  worth  so  much  as  a  little 

Child's  love  may  be  worth. 

We  see  the  children  above  us 

As  they  might  angels  above  : 
Come  back  to  us,  child,  if  you  love  us, 

And  bring  us  your  love. 

It  should  be  noted  that  whereas  in  the  earlier  volumes  we 
find  the  anti-theistic  sentiment  dominant,  in  the  later 
volumes  it  is  much  less  clearly  in  evidence. 

The  poet's  attitude  towards  the  spirit  of  Christianity  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  poem. 
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"  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  "  ; 

No  glory  that  ever  was  shed 
From  the  crowning  star  of  the  seven 

That  crown  the  north  world's  head, 

No  word  that  ever  was  spoken 

Of  human  or  godlike  tongue, 
Gave  ever  such  godlike  token 

Since  human  harps  were  strung. 

No  sign  that  ever  was  given 

To  faithful  or  faithless  eyes 
Showed  ever  beyond  clouds  riven 

So  clear  a  Paradise. 

Earth's  creeds  may  be  seventy  times  seven 
And  blood  have  defiled  each  creed  : 

If  of  such  be  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
It  must  be  heaven  indeed. 

Swinburne's  sonnets  are  not  among  his  best  work.  The 
sonnet  requires  a  calm  dignity  of  utterance ;  it  is  like  a 
wave,  ascending  in  the  octave  and  falling  in  the  sestette  :  it 
should  be  the  expression  of  a  single  thought  or  phase  of 
emotion,  sustained  through  fourteen  lines  and  culminating 
in  the  last.  The  poet  seems  to  feel  the  restraint  of  this 
form  more  than  he  feels  the  more  exacting  laws  of  the 
ballade  and  the  rondeau.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  sonnet  he  is  necessarily  going  along  a  beaten 
track.  He  is  at  his  best  when  breaking  fresh  ground, — 
not  in  doing  best  what  others  have  done  well,  but  in  doing 
excellently  what  has  hitherto  been  unattempted.  More- 
over, he  makes  his  sonnets  the  vehicle  for  objectionable 
personalities.  His  apostrophe  of  Carlyle  as  a  "dead  snake" 
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is  not  justified  by  Carlyle's  mistaken  criticism  of  Lamb, 
which  was  its  provocation.  He  also  employs  the  sonnet 
largely  for  his  critical  estimates  of  other  writers,  and  he 
generally  feels  too  strongly  to  criticise  with  discrimination. 
Many  of  his  criticisms  in  prose  have  indeed  admirable 
qualities,  but  it  is  not  in  prose  that  he  is  seen  to  best 
advantage.  The  style  of  his  prose  works  is  too  exuberant. 
They  are  marred  by  intemperance  of  thought  and  extra- 
vagance of  diction.  Moreover,  he  has  a  habit  of  leashing 
his  words  in  couples — a  habit  to  which  poets  are  apparently 
prone,  as  witness  Milton's  pamphlets,  and  which,  when 
carried  to  excess,  has  a  ludicrous  effect.  It  is  the  merest 
truism  that  the  poet  is  seldom  successful  as  a  writer  of 
prose.  Pegasus  is  not  a  cab-horse,  and  refuses  to  accom~ 
modate  his  divine  paces  to  the  humble  jog-trot  of  the 
commonplace.  Another  of  Swinburne's  defects,  very  evi- 
dent in  his  prose  works,  is  an  apparent  inability  to  express 
admiration  for  one  person  except  by  way  of  depreciating 
someone  else.  He  cannot  praise  Wordsworth  without 
casting  ridicule  on  Byron,  and  his  appreciation  of  Ben  Jon- 
son  is  sustained  by  an  attack  on  Bacon.  His  poetical  deli- 
cacy of  perception  gives  to  some  of  his  criticisms  of  other 
poets  a  peculiar  value ;  this  is  especially  the  case  in  his 
Study  of  Shakespeare ;  but  even  here  he  cannot  prosecute  his 
own  studies  without  throwing  mud  at  other  students,  or 
worship  at  the  poet's  shrine  without  kicking  the  other  wor- 
shippers outside. 

Probably  it  is  in  his  poetry  of  the  sea  that  Swinburne's 
appeal  is  widest,  and  the  treatment  of  this  theme  is,  natur- 
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ally  enough,  closely  allied  with  his  feeling  of  patriotism. 
In  Erectheusy  in  The  Armada,  in  A  Midsummer  Holiday  and 
many  other  poems  we  hear  the  surge  of  the  ocean  and  taste 
the  salt  savour  of  its  waters.  The  cry  of  the  wind  is  in 
our  ears  as  it  blows  across  "the  loud  wastes  of  the  thunder- 
throated  sea."  The  North  Sea  which  washes  the  North- 
umbrian shore  the  poet  knows  so  well  is  to  him  an  unceas- 
ing source  of  joy  and  mystery. 

A  land  that  is  lonelier  than  ruin, 
A  sea  that  is  stranger  than  death. 

His  spiritual  ecstasy  and  absorption  in  the  presence  of  the 
waves  are  made  known  in  pantheistic  language ;  he  is  one 
with  the  mighty  Power  of  which  he  sings.  Sometimes  the 
mood  is  tender  and  the  song  ripples  in  gentle  undulations — 

Dawn  is  dim  on  the  dark  soft  water, 
Soft  and  passionate,  dark  and  sweet. 

And  sometimes  the  song  reverberates  to  the  roar  of  the 
breakers,  as  in  the  battle  piece  of  Erectheus,  where  the 
meeting  of  the  mighty  heroes  is  expressed  in  the  image  of 

two  clashing  waves. 

And  round  its  lords  that  met 
Paused  all  the  reeling  battle  ;  two  main  waves 
Meeting,  one  hurled  sheer  from  the  sea-wall  back 
That  shocks  it  sideways,  one  right  in  from  sea 
Charging,  that  full  in  face  takes  at  one  blow 
That  whole  recoil  and  ruin,  with  less  fear 
Startle  men's  eyes  late  shipwrecked  ;  for  a  breath, 
Crest  fronting  crest  hung,  wave  to  wave  rose  poised, 
Then  clashed,  breaker  to  breaker  ;  cloud  with  cloud 
In  heaven,  chariot  with  chariot  closed  on  earth, 
One  fourfold  flash  and  thunder. 
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The  song  of  battle  is  repeated  in  the  mighty  lines  of  The 
Armada,  where  the  elements  fight  on  the  side  of  England, 
and  the  Spaniards  with  fearful  foreboding  hear — 

The  whisper  of  tempest  sleeping,  the  heave  and  the  hiss  of  the  sea. 

Thalassius  is  a  revelation  of  the  poet's  self,  and  in  another 
poem,  The  Garden  of  Cymodoce,  he  tells  us  that  the  ocean  is 
more  to  him  than  even  his  poetry. 

For  song  I  have  loved  with  second  love,  but  thee, 
Thee  first,  thee,  mother. 

This  love  of  the  sea  is  typically  English.  It  was  only  the 
hardy  Norseman  who  loved  to  dare  the  perils  of  the  ocean 
and  who  found  an  inspiration  in  its  inexorable  strength. 
The  feebler  races  of  the  south  preferred  to  hug  the  shore  : 
the  sea  is  to  the  Latin  poet  an  image  of  terror,  and  even  the 
much-travelled  Greek  was  seldom  accustomed  to  sail  far 
out  of  sight  of  land.  But  the  old  Norseman  in  his  tiny 
bark  steered  dauntlessly  over  the  furious  waters  and  among 
the  crushing  ice-floes,  finding  his  way  to  Greenland,  and 
even  to  America,  hundreds  of  years  before  its  discovery  by 
Columbus.  It  is  the  Norse  element  in  the  English  character 
which  has  given  England  its  maritime  supremacy,  and  it  is 
probably  Norse  ancestry  which  accounts,  in  a  measure,  for 
the  position  which  the  sea  holds  in  Swinburne's  poetry.  His 
father  was  an  admiral,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  love 
of  the  sea  was  ingrained  in  all  his  race. 

Swinburne's  tragedies  have  occasionally  received  more 
praise  than  his  poems :  there  are  people  who  admire  quantity 
more  than  they  appreciate  quality.  Certainly  the  poet  has 
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written  the  finest  trilogy  in  modern  literature,  but,  then, 
few  people  write  trilogies  and  still  fewer  want  to  read 
them.  And  in  respect  that  Chastelard,  Bothwell,  and  Mary 
Stuart  are  thus  the  greatest  modern  trilogy  they  have  a 
distinct  interest,  but  in  respect  that  they  are  poetry  "  they 
are  naught."  Bothnvell  has  the  unique  distinction  of  being 
the  longest  play  in  our  language,  though  it  may  be  doubted 
if  this  is  altogether  a  subject  for  congratulation.  The 
great  defect  of  Swinburne  as  a  dramatist  is  that  he  is  not 
successful  in  portraying  character  in  action.  The  people  in 
his  plays  come  on  generally  in  couples,  talk  at  each  other 
for  an  exceedingly  long  time,  and  then  go  out  again.  The 
characters  in  Chastelard  never  seem  to  do  anything  but  talk 
and  kiss.  It  is  intended  in  this  play  to  represent  Queen 
Mary  as  a  woman  incapable  of  love  and  incapable  of  know- 
ing that  she  is  incapable,  while  Chastelard  is  the  victim  of 
an  heroic  devotion.  But  both  Chastelard  and  Mary  do  not 
convince  us ;  they  are  not  human  beings,  they  are  puppets. 
The  one  modern  writer  who  really  does  seem  to  have  a 
psychological  insight  into  the  character  of  the  unhappy 
Queen  of  Scots  is  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett :  The  Queerfs  Quair 
is  ten  times  as  convincing  as  Swinburne's  trilogy.  There 
is  nothing  in  Bothiuell  which  warrants  its  exceeding  length  : 
parts  of  it  are  fine,  such  as  Rizzio's  song  before  his  murder, 
and  Darnley's  death-bed  scene  at  Kirk  o'  Fields,  but  most 
of  it  is  tedious  and  unimpressive.  Moreover,  the  poet  does 
not  shine  in  dramatic  blank  verse.  He  frequently  reminds 
us  of  Pope's  happy  parody — 

And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line. 
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His  dramatic  blank  verse  lacks  variety,  it  is  too  mono- 
syllabic in  its  texture,  it  does  not  run  smoothly.  Here  is  a 
cacophonous  example. 

What  needs  us  count,  and  cast  offences  up 

That  all  we  know  of,  how  all  these  have  one  head, 

The  hateful  head  of  unstanched  misbelief. 

That  second  line  is  awful ! 

But  it  is  easy  to  find  fault,  and  it  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  in  eleven  volumes  there  were  nothing  to  object  to. 
Swinburne  has  not  yet  come  to  his  own,  for  though  we 
recognise  him  as  "  the  last  of  the  Immortals,"  there  is^  I 
believe,  no  widespread  appreciation  of  the  magnitude  and 
opulence  of  his  work.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that 
many  of  the  sentiments  which  he  has  expressed,  many  of 
the  utterances  into  which  he  has  put  unexampled  power, 
are  displeasing  to  the  heart  of  the  nation.  To  present  his 
works  as  prizes  in  a  Sunday-school  would  be  injudicious. 
But  posterity  does  not  estimate  the  worth  of  a  writer  by 
any  such  criterion,  and  as  a  singer  of  almost  unparalleled 
sweetness,  as  the  poet  of  childhood  and  patriotism,  the  poet 
of  England  and  the  sea,  Swinburne  is  dear  to  all  lovers  of 
verse.  He  is  the  last  of  the  great  Victorian  poets,  living 
on  in  an  age  of  smaller  men,  reminding  us  by  his  presence 
of  his  great  contemporaries  who  have  passed  away,  and  as 
we  contemplate  the  collected  edition  of  his  poems  we  are 
struck  again  by  their  unexampled  variety  and  beauty ;  they 
are  the  memorial  of  a  great  industry  and  a  high  devotion  to 
Art,  a  noble  monument  of  the  English  language,  and  a 
living  testimony  to  the  earnestness,  the  power,  and  the 
essential  right-mindedness  of  a  great  and  splendid  poet. 


SECTION  V 
NEO-ROMANTICISM 


CHAPTER  X 
D.   G.   ROSSETTI 

HPHE  words  "  classic 

in  divers  senses  by  different  writers ;  they  are  written 
large  upon  the  standards  of  opposing  literary  sects  ;  they 
have  implied  in  the  mouths  of  adversaries  a  mutual  scorn  ; 
they  touch  the  profound  sanctities  of  art  and  literature  and 
embrace  the  innumerable  details  of  their  craftsmanship. 
What  is  Romanticism  ?  A  French  critic  has  defined  it  as 
"  the  art  of  presenting  to  the  nations  the  literary  works 
which  in  the  actual  state  of  their  habits  and  beliefs  are 
capable  of  giving  them  the  greatest  possible  pleasure,"  while 
Classicism  "  presents  them  with  what  gave  the  greatest 
possible  pleasure  to  their  grandfathers."  Thus  a  classic  is, 
in  this  definition,  "  a  dead  romantic."  In  the  opinion  of 
another  writer,  evidently  preoccupied  with  the  theory  of  the 
drama,  Romanticism  is  the  blending  of  tragedy  and  comedy. 
Mr.  Sidney  Colvin  has  spoken  of  the  "  white  light "  of 
Classicism  and  contrasted  it  with  the  "  iridescent  colours" 
of  Romanticism.  The  vagueness  and  glamour  which  we 
associate  with  the  latter  term  have  born  fruit  in  that  well- 
known  expression  "  the  halo  of  romance."  Pater  defined 
the  romantic  quality  as  "  the  addition  of  strangeness  to 
beauty,"  and  a  more  recent  writer  affirms  that  "  the  ideal  of 
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classic  art  is  completeness,  and  the  ideal  of  romantic  art 
suggestiveness."  Another  pregnant  phrase  of  deep  applica- 
tion is  that  which  describes  the  Romantic  movement  of  the 
eighteenth  century  as  the  "  Renaissance  of  Wonder."  But 
if  we  trace  these  words  "  classic  "  and  "  romantic  "  through 
their  manifold  deviations  back  to  their  fundamental  antago- 
nism, we  find  that,  as  regards  literary  style,  they  imply  a 
radical  distinction  in  aim  and  method  between  the  writers  in 
the  classical  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  the  writers 
in  the  romance  languages  to  which  the  Latin  gave  birth. 
The  Romantic  movement  of  the  eighteenth  century  was,  in 
the  words  of  Heine,  "  nothing  else  than  the  re-awakening 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  it  had  manifested  itself 
in  its  poetry,  pictures,  and  architecture,  in  art  and  in  life." 

Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  stands  at  the  head  of  that  neo- 
Romantic  movement  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  which  is  known  in  Art  as  Pre-Raphaelitism,  and 
which  exercised  a  similar  though  less  convincing  influence 
upon  literature.  His  poems  reproduce  that  awe  which  pos- 
sessed the  heart  of  the  mediaeval  singer  to  whom  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  were  a  mystery  speaking  of  the  continuous 
interaction  of  divine  and  diabolic  agencies.  There  is  no 
other  writer,  with  the  exception  of  Coleridge,  who  has  so 
curiously  created  the  atmosphere  of  the  Unknown.  And 
even  Coleridge  is  inferior  to  Rossetti  in  that  science  of  de- 
tailed presentment  which  enhances  mystery  by  the  juxta- 
position of  material  facts.  He  wrote  his  poetry  in  the  spirit 
in  which  he  painted  his  pictures,  finishing  minutely  each 
portion  of  the  work  as  he  proceeded.  Thus  we  get  from  it 
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sometimes  an  impression  of  general  vagueness,  consistent 
with  a  particular  and  intense  realism.  An  example  of 
this  may  be  seen  in  The  Blessed  Damoze/,  where  the  general 
indefiniteness  of  the  vision  is  in  contrast  with  the  delicate 
description  of  the  lady, — 

And  still  she  bowed  herself  and  stooped 

Out  of  the  circling  charm  ; 
Until  her  bosom  must  have  made 

The  bar  she  leaned  on  warm, 
And  the  lilies  lay  as  if  asleep 

Along  her  bended  arm. 

The  heart  of  Romanticism  is  mystery,  and  it  is  in  a 
quality  of  weird  glamour  that  Rossetti's  poems  are  peculiarly 
excellent.  It  shrouds  Rose  Mary  in  a  veil  of  dark  enchant- 
ment ;  it  is  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  tapestry-like  poem 
The  Bride's  Prelude;  in  Sister  Helen  the  mystery  looms 
darkling  between  the  lurid  hell-flames  with  which  that 
sombre  poem  is  enkindled.  But  there  is  one  verse  of  the 
poem  called  The  Portrait  in  which  the  very  essence  of 
Romanticism  is  sublimated ;  it  belongs  to  that  region  of 
obscure  intuitions  which  appear  to  us  so  unaccountable  yet 
familiar,  and  which  seem  to  spring  from  some  forgotten 
source  among  the  emotions  of  primaeval  humanity. 

In  painting  her  I  shrined  her  face 
'Mid  mystic  trees,  where  light  falls  in 

Hardly  at  all ;  a  covert  place 

Where  you  might  think  to  find  a  din 

Of  doubtful  talk,  and  a  live  flame 

Wandering,  and  many  a  shape  whose  name 
Not  itself  knoweth,  and  old  dew, 
And  your  own  footsteps  meeting  you, 

And  all  things  going  as  they  came. 
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Another  passage  of  similar  power  to  arouse  eerie  sensations 
of  invisible  presences,  and  awake  uncertain  associations,  is  the 
following  stanza  from  Love's  Nocturn : — 

Reft  of  her,  my  dreams  are  all 
Clammy  trance  that  fears  the  sky : 

Changing  footpaths  shift  and  fall ; 
From  polluted  coverts  nigh, 
Miserable  phantoms  sigh ; 
Quakes  the  pall, 

And  the  funeral  goes  by. 

There  is  a  tendency  for  prosaic  common  sense  to  suggest 
with  a  more  or  less  pronounced  scepticism  that  such  lines 
as  these  have  really  very  little  meaning.  To  prosaic 
common  sense  it  may  be  answered  that  there  are  possibly 
some  phenomena  of  human  nature  which  do  not  come 
within  its  power  of  vision.  We  know  that,  as  the  human 
race  progresses,  many  instincts  which  are  predominant  in 
earlier  periods  of  its  existence  show  a  tendency  to  disappear. 
The  skill  with  which  the  American  Indian  tracks  his  quarry 
bespeaks  the  presence  of  certain  qualities  of  sense  which 
are  blurred  by  civilisation.  And  it  may  be  that  in  the 
process  of  human  evolution  other  and  still  more  mysterious 
faculties  have  been  partially  effaced,  which  nevertheless 
remain  latent  in  the  soul,  and  may  be  awakened  by  some 
abnormal  stimulus  into  sudden  and  self-revealing  activity. 
It  is  in  the  domain  of  these  strange  under-currents  of  our 
being  that  such  poetry  as  that  quoted  is  effective.  Its 
obscurity  is  of  the  very  nature  of  the  emotions  to  which  it 
appeals. 

The  romanticism  of  Rossetti  is  evidenced  not  merely  in 
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the  mystery  of  his  art,  but  in  its  external  and  borrowed   j 
features.     He   breaks   into   the   middle  of   things   in   the 
inveterate  ballad  style, — 

Why  did  you  melt  your  waxen  man, 
Sister  Helen  ? 

The  old  ballads  frequently  plunged  into  the  narrative  with 
a  question  like  this, — 

Quhy  dois  zour  brand  sae  drop  wij  bluid 
Edward,  Edward. 

The  reader's  attention  is  immediately  arrested  and  his 
curiosity  excited ;  he  listens  as  it  were  involuntarily  to  the 
quick  thrust  and  parry  of  question  and  retort.  This  abrupt 
opening  is  essential  to  the  ballad  form.  Another  feature 
less  necessary  but  no  less  characteristic  is  the  refrain.  In 
the  old  poems  it  frequently  had  no  very  clear  connection 
with  the  subject,  being  merely  a  jingle  to  catch  the  ear. 

There  was  a  knight  riding  frae  the  east — 

(Jennifer  gentle  and  Tosemarie — ) 
Who  had  been  wooing  at  monie  a  place 

(As  the  dew  flies  over  the  mulberry  tree). 

In  Rossetti,  however,  the  refrain  acts  as  a  sort  of  chorus, 
reflecting  monotonously  the  mood  to  which  the  action  of  \y 
the  ballad  gives  rise.  In  Troy  Town  and  Eden  Bower  the 
repetition  of  phrase  is  apt  to  become  wearisome,  but  in 
Sister  Helen  it  has  a  reiterative  emphasis  of  horror.  Each 
verse  of  this  poem  is  in  three  sections  :  the  first  two  lines 
are  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  boy  who  watches  his  sister 
at  her  gruesome  work ;  the  second  two  are  the  words  of 
Sister  Helen  herself;  and  the  third  two,  forming  the  refrain, 
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are  the  unspoken  thought  of  her  heart.  Helen  has  been 
seduced  and  deserted,  and  she  has  made  a  waxen  image  in  the 
likeness  of  her  faithless  lover  which  she  uses  with  witch- 
craft to  destroy  him.  As  it  melts  away  beneath  her  skill 
his  body  languishes  in  sickness.  Her  innocent  little  brother 
observes  the  work  with  childish  interest,  and  as  the  task 
approaches  completion  is  despatched  by  his  sister  to  keep 
watch  outside.  From  a  post  of  vantage  he  beholds  and 
converses  with  the  sick  knight's  brothers  and  father,  and, 
finally,  his  newly  wedded  wife,  who  come  to  implore  Helen 
to  cease  her  diabolic  practices.  They  depart  unsuccessful, 
and,  as  the  wax  at  last  melts,  the  flame  flares  into  sudden 
brilliance  and  then  dies  away,  while  the  spirit  of  the  slain 
man  passes  sighing  through  the  room. 

"  Ah !  what  white  thing  at  the  door  has  crossed, 

Sister  Helen  ? 

Ah  !  what  is  this  that  sighs  in  the  frost  ?  " 
"  A  soul  that's  lost  as  mine  is  lost, 

Little  brother ! " 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
Lost,  lost,  all  lost,  between  Hell  and  Heaven  !) 

Sister  Helen  and  Rose  Mary  are  Rossetti's  great  witch- 
craft poems.  In  the  latter  he  uses  the  supernatural  with 
signal  success.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  he  inserted  the 
beryl  songs  with  the  mistaken  notion  of  elucidating  a  pre- 
sumably obscure  story.  The  tale  is  not  difficult  to  compre- 
hend, and  the  interspersed  songs  are  both  unnecessary  and 
bad.  Here,  as  in  Sister  Helen,  we  learn  what  has  taken 
place  from  the  conversation  of  the  characters.  Rose  Mary 
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has  loved  unwisely,  and  her  knight  is  to  ride  before  her 
marriage  to  a  certain  shrine  in  order  to  be  shriven  of  the 
mutual  sin.  Mary's  mother,  knowing  that  a  great  danger 
awaits  the  knight  upon  his  route  and  ignorant  of  her  daugh- 
ter's fault,  bids  her  look  into  the  beryl  stone,  in  which  only 
the  pure  in  heart  can  read  the  future.  The  daughter  gazes 
into  the  depths  of  the  magic  jewel. 

With  shuddering  light  'twas  stirred  and  strewn 
Like  the  cloud-nest  of  the  wading  moon  : 
Freaked  it  was  as  the  bubble's  ball 
Rainbow-hued  through  a  misty  pall 
Like  the  middle  light  of  the  waterfall. 

But  her  sin  has  deprived  the  maiden  of  the  power  of  seeing 
aright :  the  very  act  of  inspection  drives  out  the  good 
spirits  who  have  been  implanted  in  the  stone  by  Christian 
agency,  and  gives  it  back  to  the  evil  genii  who  had  formerly 
possessed  it.  Mary  has  a  vision  of  the  knight's  course  and 
examines  it  for  traces  of  the  expected  ambush.  Her  search 
is  for  some  time  in  vain,  and  she  exclaims  aloud  in  anguish. 

Said  the  mother  :  "  For  dear  love's  sake, 
Speak  more  low,  lest  the  spell  should  break." 
Said  the  daughter  :  "  By  love's  control, 
My  eyes,  my  words,  are  strained  to  the  goal ; 
But  oh  !  the  voice  that  cries  in  my  soul !  " 

"  Hush,  sweet,  hush  !  be  calm  and  behold." 
"  I  see  the  floodgates  broken  and  old  : 
The  grasses  wave  o'er  the  ruined  weir, 
But  the  bridge  still  leads  to  the  breakwater ; 
And — mother,  mother,  O  mother  dear ! " 

Her  agony  issues  in  a  horrified  whisper ;  she  sees  the 
spears  of  the  men  who  are  waiting  to  attack  the  knight 
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at  the  broken  water-gate,  and  among  them  she  recognises 
the  pennon  of  his  mortal  foe,  the  warden  of  Holycleugh. 
The  mother  departs  to  warn  the  knight  in  order  that  he 
may  journey  by  another  road.  He  takes  her  advice  and 
is  brought  back  a  corpse.  The  vision  has  been  deceitful. 
The  ambush  of  the  warden  of  Holycleugh  has  been  laid  at 
a  different  point  and  the  knight  rode  straight  to  his  doom. 
Thus  her  daughter's  sin  is  revealed  to  the  mother,  and 
Mary  falls  fainting  when  she  hears  the  news.  But  beneath 
all  this  there  is  a  yet  deeper  tragedy.  In  the  dead  man's 
vest  the  mother  finds  a  packet  containing  a  lock  of  hair 
and  a  letter  from  the  sister  of  the  warden  of  Holycleugh. 
It  appears  that  she  and  the  knight  had  loved  sinfully,  and 
that  it  was  for  this  that  he  was  going  to  seek  absolution ; 
he  had  been  doubly  faithless  to  Mary  and  was  really  on  the 
verge  of  marriage  with  her  unknown  rival.  While  the 
lady  is  making  this  discovery  Mary  awakes  from  her  swoon 
and,  passing  through  a  secret  passage  which  has  inadver- 
tently been  left  open,  discovers  the  beryl  stone  on  the  altar 
in  the  chapel  where  her  mother  practises  her  unholy  rites. 
The  girl  takes  down  her  father's  sword,  splits  the  beryl, 
and  falls  dead  with  the  stroke.  The  poem  is  written  in 
that  deliberate  scheme  of  detailed  colouring  of  which 
Rossetti  was  a  master.  One  stanza  in  particular  has  a 
delicate  cadence  of  entrancing  loveliness  : 

As  the  globe  slid  to  its  silken  gloom, 
Once  more  a  music  rained  through  the  room  ; 
Low  it  splashed  like  a  sweet  star-spray, 
And  sobbed  like  tears  at  the  heart  of  May 
And  died  as  laughter  dies  away 
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This  is  the  very  acme  of  the  poet's  art, — with  a  word  to 
stir  up  fragrant  memories,  and  so  thrill  the  imagination 
with  the  touch  of  wonder  that  the  soul  is  filled  with  a  sense 
of  things  ineffable,  and  throbs  in  unison  with  the  universal 
heart  of  beauty  ! 

Love  is  practically  Rossetti's  single  theme :  love  de- 
mented and  dangerous  in  a  A  Last  Confession;  love  shame- 
fast  in  guilt  in  The  Bride's  Prelude;  love  adventurous  and 
outdaring  death  in  The  Staff  and  Scrip;  love  disgraceful 
and  debasing  in  Jenny.  Love  plays  upon  the  heart-strings 
in  the  sonnets  a  rich  and  intricate  music.  Only  in 
Dante  at  Verona  and  The  King's  Tragedy  among  Rossetti's 
greater  poems  is  the  motif  otherwise,  and  even  here  love  is 
manifest  in  the  memory  of  Dante  and  the  revenge  of  Jane 
the  Queen. 

Most  often  this  passion  which  occupies  the  poet  is  the 
merely  sensual  love  of  flesh,  though  at  times  we  may  see 
in  it  the  screen  of  some  finer,  more  spiritual  emotion.  The 
mood  which  is  commonest  to  the  nineteenth-century  singer 
— the  mood  of  reflection — is  foreign  to  Rossetti's  nature. 
His  love  is  poignant,  overmastering,  irresistibly  expansive. 
It  darts  impulsively  towards  the  object.  It  frankly  ignores 
conventions.  It  abandons  itself  to  the  wild  tremor  of 
enjoyment.  There  is  perhaps  something  morally  corrosive 
about  the  vague  sentimentalism  in  which  he  indulges.  He 
seems  to  be  surrounded  by  a  hot,  close  atmosphere  in 
which  it  is  difficult  for  unaccustomed  lungs  to  breathe. 
There  is  a  verse  of  The  Bride's  Prelude  which  exactly 
expresses  this  general  feeling  of  sultry  confinement. 
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She  would  have  pushed  the  lattice  wide 

To  gain  what  breeze  might  be ; 
But  marking  that  no  leaf  once  beat 
The  outside  casement,  it  seemed  meet 
Not  to  bring  in  more  scent  and  heat. 

Scent  and  heat  are  certainly  attributes  of  Rossetti's  poetry, 
though  it  is  not  till  we  get  to  the  sonnets  that  we  find 
them  sometimes  overpowering.  The  early  verse  is  much 
simpler  and  more  direct.  But  there  is  one  poem  in  which 
the  passion  is  both  ethereal  and  intense.  It  is  so  beset 
with  the  alluring  shadows  of  romance,  and  so  musically 
perfect  in  expression  and  harmonious  in  structure,  that  it 
lives  among  the  very  greatest  poems  of  its  kind  in  the 
language.  The  Stream's  Secret  is  a  work  of  art  which 
touches  the  limits  of  lyrical  possibilities. 

What  thing  unto  mine  ear 
Would'st  thou  convey, — what  secret  thing, 
O  wandering  water  ever  whispering  ? 
Surely  thy  speech  shall  be  of  her, 
Thou  water,  O  thou  whispering  wanderer, 
What  message  dost  thou  bring  ? 

In  the  executive  merit  of  his  verse  Rossetti  stands  in 
nearer  relation  to  Swinburne  than  any  other  modern  poet, 
though  in  his  faculty  for  depicting  spiritual  crises  he  is 
more  akin  to  Browning.  The  Last  Confession  is  quite  in 
Browning's  style.  The  irresistible  impulse  of  the  murderer 
to  confess,  the  studied  incoherence  of  his  narrative,  the 
sudden  deviations  along  the  path  of  associated  memories, 
the  frenzied  manner — are  all  rendered  with  psychological 
truth.  One  feels  in  reading  Rossetti  something  of  that 
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sadness  with  which  one  contemplates  the  unfinished  efforts 
of  Coleridge :  so  much  achieved,  and  yet  the  promise  of 
such  vast  attainment  unfulfilled !  Rossetti's  genius  never 
reached  complete  fruition.  His  work  is  a  torso  of  infinite 
suggestiveness.  The  poem  entitled  Jenny,  unpleasing  as  it 
is  in  subject,  showed  that  he  had  a  capacity  for  realistic 
writing  which  remained  only  partially  developed.  The 
Bridis  Prelude  is  still  more  remarkable  for  the  tense  passion 
of  the  drawing.  It  is  evident  that  the  situation  in  life  into 
which  Rossetti  entered  with  most  thorough  perception  of 
its  consequences  was  that  of  remorse.  And  it  is  impossible 
not  to  see  in  his  own  experience  the  material  from  which 
he  drew  his  reflections. 

The  Bride's  Prelude  is  one  of  those  unfinished  poems 
which  open  out  a  vista  of  surmise,  and  both  allure  and 
baffle  the  inquirer.  It  has  neither  a  beginning  nor  an  end. 
It  is  a  long-drawn  sigh  of  pain, — a  sudden  rending  away  of 
the  curtain  which  overhangs  the  spirit.  It  strikes  a  horror 
as  of  some  unclean  thing  which  stands  mercilessly  revealed 
by  the  sunlight.  Every  minor  accessory  is  made  vivid  by 
contrast,  and  itself  becomes  the  background  upon  which 
the  speakers  are  more  distinctly  seen.  The  poem  is  a 
picture  where  there  are  no  half-lights  or  shadows, — where 
the  colours  are  bright  and  dazzling  and  the  delineation 
never  falters.  It  creates  a  tragic  suspense  and  evokes 
a  breathless  interest  which  is  never  satisfied.  This  is 
caused  by  the  portrayal  of  the  effect  which  the  confession 
of  Aloyse  has  upon  Amelotte  and  by  the  continual  refer- 
ences to  external  sounds — the  murmurs  which  pierce  the 
o 
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silence  and  emphasise  the  discordance  between  the  mental 
suffering  within  the  chamber  and  the  bustling,  heedless  life 

without. 

Although  the  lattice  had  dropped  loose, 

There  was  no  wind  ;  the  heat 
Being  so  at  rest  that  Amelotte 
Heard  far  beneath  the  plunge  and  float 
Of  a  hound  swimming  in  the  moat. 

The  continuous  harping  on  the  glare  of  the  sun  and  the 
absence  of  motion  in  the  atmosphere  confirms  the  sharp 
impression  of  the  recital.  Amelotte,  thus  burdened  with 
an  intolerable  secret,  stifles  for  want  of  air.  The  gravity  of 
her  central  convictions  has  been  seriously  disturbed. 

All  things  seemed  shaken  and  at  change  : 

A  silent  place  o'  the  'hills 
She  knew,  into  her  spirit  came  : 
Within  herself  she  said  its  name 
And  wondered  was  it  still  the  same. 

The  influence  of  shameful  and  unexpected  tidings  upon 
a  mind  previously  unaware  of  the  existence  of  such  evil 
could  not  have  been  more  subtly  imagined. 

The  objections  which  have  been  made  against  Rossetti's 
works  on  the  ground  of  sensuality  refer  particularly  to  the 
sonnets  in  The  House  of  Life.  They  are  certainly  the  frank 
expression  of  personal  love,  and  in  some  cases  it  might  be 
urged  that  they  are  its  too  frank  expression.  In  reading 
them  one  seems  to  breathe  an  air  laden  with  heavy  perfumes  ; 
objects  appear  to  swim  in  an  incense-laden  mist.  The 
meaning  therefore  is  by  no  means  always  easy  to  penetrate. 
Not  only  is  the  sentiment  indirectly  expressed,  but  it  is 
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clothed  in  language  which  is  often  too  precious.  At  the 
same  time  there  are  passages  where  the  delicately  chosen 
words  are  winged  with  a  fine  persuasiveness. 

Ah !  who  shall  dare  to  search  through  what  sad  maze 

Thenceforth  their  incommunicable  ways 
Follow  the  desultory  feet  of  Death  ? 

The  love  which  the  poet  cherishes  is  a  perishable  blossom\ 
possessed  of  a  frail  beauty  soon  to  be  dismantled  in  the 
grave.  He  holds  it  with  an  eager  joy  and  saddens  in  the 
thought  of  its  frailty.  There  is  a  wistfulness  to  be  met 
with  in  Rossetti's  poetry  which  is  almost  as  sad  as  the 
cynicism  of  Swinburne,  and  is  most  thoroughly  and 
pathetically  human. 

Look  in  my  face  ;  my  name  is  Might-have-been  ; 
I  am  also  called  No-more,  Too  late,  Farewell. 

The  note  of  regret  in  these  beautiful  lines,  speaking  to  us 
of  the  past  with  its  unforgettable  joys  and  sorrows,  is  often 
heard  in  his  verse.  Love,  to  Rossetti,  is  the  one  true 
thing  in  a  world  of  illusions,  and  he  seems  to  fear  that  he 
may  awake  to  find  that  this  too  is  an  unsubstantial  dream- 
weft  in  the  warp  of  life.  Hence  he  longs  to  make  the 
present  hour  his  own  and  cull  the  bloom  before  the  men- 
acing ruin.  Yet  his  mood  is  not  without  hope,  and  he  tells 
sometimes  of  a  departed  presence  with  which  his  union  at 
last  is  not  impossible.  His  life  was  a  passionate  poem, 
wayward  in  fancy  and  unstable  in  support,  and  his  works 
have  that  attractiveness  which  he  himself  exercised ;  they 
hint  at  far-off  glories,  and  bring  nearer  to  us  that  ideal 
world  of  which  beauty  is  the  reflex  and  the  image. 


CHAPTER  XI 
WILLIAM    MORRIS 

HPHE  poetry  of  Morris  presents  in  several  ways  a  con- 
trast to  that  of  Rossetti.  The  latter  believed  that  the 
day  of  long  poems  was  over;  the  former  delivered  with 
facile  grace  a  succession  of  lengthy  stories  in  verse  which 
have  a  mediaeval  fearlessness  of  prolixity.  And  although 
both  are  romantic  in  tone,  the  romanticism  of  Morris  is 
open-eyed  and  sunny,  its  more  sombre  side  is  seldom  in 
evidence.  Chaucer  was  the  poet  whom  he  regarded  as  his 
master,  and  he  has  a  large  portion  of  his  predecessor's 
healthiness  and  objectivity.  He  chose  to  relate  anew  the 
ancient  legends  which  time  has  honoured  and  approved. 
He  is  romantic,  not  as  Rossetti  is  romantic,  in  the  quality 
of  mystery,  but  in  virtue  of  that  love  for  the  Middle  Ages 
which  coloured  all  he  saw  in  them  with  a  roseate,  Utopian 
hue.  Poetry,  with  Morris,  is  the  spell  of  the  enchanter 
which  carries  us  back  into  the  Past  and,  by  implication, 
into  the  Beyond,  releasing  us  from  the  sordid  conditions 
of  the  life  we  live,  that  we  may  rest  in  the  beautiful,  and 
rise  refreshed  by  our  sojourning  in  the  land  of  faerie. 
Thus  romance  has  drawn  before  his  song  a  dream-like 
film  through  which  we  catch  occasional  glimpses  of  the 
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actual  world,  the  grim  and  ever-present  reality  in  which 
we  are  set.  He  does  not  write  for  us  a  message  passion- 
ate or  intense  with  the  tremors  of  exultation  or  despair; 
he  sings  of  events  far-off  and  long  ago,  and  softened  with 
the  mellowing  tints  of  age.  He  enunciates  no  theory  of 
life ;  he  offers  no  hope  and  spurns  no  fond  delusion.  As 
"  the  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day"  his  mission  is  to  beguile 
the  thoughts  in  vacant  hours,  to  recuperate  the  overworn, 
and  to  speed  the  refreshed  and  gladdened  traveller  on  his 
way.  The  object  and  sole  end  of  his  poetry  is  to  amuse ; 
we  do  not  look  in  it  for  a  solution  of  the  pressing  problems 
of  humanity,  unless  indeed  the  solution  be  negative,  to 
cease  to  pry  into  the  inscrutable  and  to  refrain  from  asking 
questions  which  can  never  be  answered.  We  must  not 
therefore  judge  Morris  by  a  criterion  of  originality  or 
philosophic  power ;  his  praise  is  that  of  the  singer  who  has 
resung,  with  graces  of  his  own,  a  song  we  love. 

According  to  De  Quincey,  "Romance  and  novels  in  verse 
constitute  the  poetry  which  is  immediately  successful,  and 
that  is  a  poetry  which,  being  successful  through  one 
generation,  afterwards  is  unsuccessful  for  ever."  This  is 
a  notable  saying  and  receives  some  striking  confirmation 
from  De  Quincey's  own  period.  Into  what  disfavour  has 
fallen  the  laureate  Southey !  Who  reads  Roderick  and 
Thalaba  now  ?  How  many  people  have  explored  The  Queen's 
Wake,  or  even  heard  the  name  of  its  author  ?  Certainly 
no  romance  in  verse  can  ever  retain  the  interest  which 
attaches  to  the  great  masterpieces  of  prose  fiction.  There 
are  few  people  who  would  be  bold  enough  to  prefer  The 
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Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  and  Marmion  to  the  Waverley 
novels.  Moreover,  every  age  is  intent  on  choosing  its  own 
stories,  and  people  are  fickle  in  nothing  so  much  as  their 
amusements.  The  changes  in  point  of  view  from  one 
generation  to  another  are  especially  visible  in  that  class  of 
literature  to  which  people  look  for  recreation.  The  most 
popular  novel  has  only  a  brief  period  during  which  it  can 
be  widely  pleasing.  But  the  story  in  verse  has  a  double 
disadvantage.  Not  only  is  the  interest  to  which  it  appeals 
unstable,  but  the  metrical  form  is  apt  in  itself  to  curtail 
that  interest.  The  poem  may  gain  an  ephemeral  popularity 
through  being  a  tale  as  well,  and  this  popularity  may  not 
be  maintained  because  it  is  not  supported  by  a  correspond- 
ing excellence  of  form. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  most  lasting  works  in  literature 
have  been  those  which  appeal  to  the  fundamental  curiosity 
of  man  about  mankind  :  the  great  epics  have  survived 
because  they  enshrine  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  race, 
because  they  embody  the  ideals  of  an  epoch.  Thoughts 
and  feelings  change  and  ideals  are  re-formed,  but  where 
there  is  truth  to  nature  and  beauty  of  expression  we  have 
the  imperishable  element  which  renders  the  work  immortal. 
It  appears,  then,  that  De  Quincey's  dictum  applies  to  that 
class  of  poetry  which  owes  its  favour  to  a  desire  for  novelty. 
"We  must  distinguish  carefully  between  the  permanent  and 
impermanent  elements  in  versified  romances  and  novels. 
The  story  is  a  secondary  consideration,  the  question  of 
vital  importance  is  the  way  in  which  it  is  told. 

This  subject  has  an  obvious  connection  with  the  poetry 
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of  Morris  and  his  master,  Chaucer.  Chaucer  is  still  read, 
but  not  because  his  tales  are  especially  attractive  as  tales. 
We  are  more  interested  in  his  pilgrims  than  their  stories ; 
we  care  more  for  the  personalities  of  the  speakers  than  for 
the  people  of  whom  they  speak;  we  admire  the  many- 
coloured  picture  of  the  age,  the  skill,  the  humour,  the 
geniality  and  perfect  style  of  the  poet.  In  most  of  these 
qualities  Morris  is  wanting.  The  machinery  by  which  the 
stories  of  The  Earthly  Paradise  are  strung  together  is 
inefficient.  There  is  no  organic  connection  between  one 
tale  and  another,  and  the  speaker  is  a  matter  of  no  con- 
sequence. The  poet's  Wanderers  have  no  individuality ; 
the  scene  is  purely  ideal,  and  there  is  an  absolute  lack  of 
humour.  Where  Morris  comes  nearest  to  Chaucer  is  in 
the  easy  grace  of  his  diction.  This,  at  least,  is  the  case 
with  The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason  and  The  Earthly  Paradise, 
for  the  poet  had  two  styles,  the  one  mellifluous  and  smooth, 
the  other  tumultuous  and  sharp.  In  the  poems  mentioned, 
the  verse  flows  onward  like  some  broad  river,  placidly 
meandering  through  a  country  of  gentle  slopes  and  bosky 
vales ;  the  surface  of  the  stream  is  rippled  by  a  gentle 
breeze,  and  over  the  landscape  broods  a  sense  of  peace. 
The  mind  is  lulled  and  soothed  into  a  feeling  of  restfulness. 
There  are  no  disturbing  episodes  or  soul-wrought  agonies  ; 
all  is  soft  and  peaceful  with  a  touch  of  sadness,  hinting  of 
delicate  regrets  far  off  and  half  forgotten,  of  toil  which  has 
been  endured,  and  sorrow  suffered  and  buried  out  of  sight. 
The  poems  of  Chaucer  bespeak  the  light  and  wanton 
joyfulness  of  Spring  j  those  of  Morris  are  full  of  the  rich 
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melancholy  of  Autumn.  To  the  Victorian  poet  the  thought 
of  dissolution  is  perpetually  present ;  around  the  stories  of 
old  heroes  is  spread  a  halo  of  regretful  memory,  and  over 
the  smiling  land  is  stretched  the  shadow  of  death.  The 
undertone  of  sadness  is  ever  recurrent  in  his  verse;  the 
world  is  fair,  but  all  is  transitory ;  youth  and  beauty  pass 
away,  and  life  is  as  a  tale  which  is  told.  His  most  poetic 
passages  are  those  which  express  a  plaintive  yearning  for 
immortality. 

So,  set  'twixt  pleasure  and  some  soft  regret, 
All  cares  of  mortal  men  did  they  forget, 
Except  the  vague  desire  not  to  die, 
The  hopeless  hope  to  flee  from  certainty, 
Which  sights  and  sounds  we  love  will  bring  on  us 
In  this  sweet  fleeting  world  and  piteous. 

The  paradox  of  life  which  is  implied  in  Jason  and  The 
Earthly  Paradise  is  the  human  longing  for  peace,  for  ever 
struggling  in  vain  against  the  irresistible  impulse  which 
urges  man  towards  an  unknown  goal.  The  adventurers  in 
the  little  Argo  leave  home  in  quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
sacrificing  the  good  they  have  for  the  good  they  may  not 
reach,  and  the  "Wanderers,  in  search  of  that  paradise  which 
dwells  only  in  the  dream  of  the  poet,  drive  restlessly  over 
the  seas,  to  find  at  last  that  they  have  lost  their  youth  in 
an  unprofitable  chase.  This  is  the  tragedy  of  their  fate, 
that  the  visionary  light  which  lures  them  forwards  grows 
dimmer  as  they  proceed,  till  old  age  has  them  in  its  grasp, 
and  they  perceive  that  they  are  mocked  by  an  illusion.  A 
little  bliss  snatched  between  two  eternities  is  all  that  we 
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are  given  to  enjoy — the  hour  of  love  and  of  triumph  when 
the  soul  forgets  its  doom. 

But  Jason,  wondering  at  the  words  she  said, 
Gazed  on  her  fair  face,  smiling  lovingly, 
Nor  cared  to  think  that  he  must  one  day  die. 

In  the  rapture  of  affection  and  the  ardour  of  attainment  the 
blood  runs  warm  in  the  veins,  and  in  the  joy  of  conquest 
over  difficulties  the  mind  ceases  to  speculate  on  the  future. 
Such  are  the  thoughts  which  haunt  the  poetry  of  Morris ; 
they  pervade  his  descriptions  of  nature  and  give  to  his 
musings  a  pathetic  wistfulness. 

But  far  away  the  sea-beat  Minyae 

Cast  forth  the  foam,  as  through  the  growing  night 

They  laboured  ever,  having  small  delight 

In  life  all  empty  of  that  promised  bliss, 

In  love  that  scarce  can  give  a  dying  kiss, 

In  pleasure  ending  sweet  songs  with  a  wail, 

In  fame  that  little  can  dead  men  avail, 

In  vain  toil  struggling  with  the  fateful  stream, 

In  hope,  the  promise  of  a  morning  dream. 

It  is  clear  that  the  poetry  of  Morris,  although  it  deals 
almost  entirely  with  remote  events,  owes  its  characteristic 
tone  to  a  tendency  of  modern  thought.  In  the  theme 
chosen  it  betrays  a  desire  to  escape  from  the  narrowing 
present  into  the  untrammelled  freedom  of  an  ideal  world. 
The  root  of  Romanticism  is  dissatisfaction  with  things  as 
they  are.  The  peculiar  relation  of  Morris  to  the  movement 
is  that  he  strove  to  carry  out  his  ideas  in  practice,  a  fact 
which  his  earlier  and  best-known  poetry  hardly  shows.  It 
would  be  possible  for  a  reader  unfamiliar  with  his  biography 
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to  read  many  thousand  lines  in  total  ignorance  that  the  poet 
was  other  than  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  out  of  touch  with  his 
age,  and  building  for  himself  a  refuge  in  his  art  outside  the 
range  of  vulgar  contact.  His  socialistic  ideas  are  for  the 
most  part  in  abeyance  in  his  poetry ;  he  holds  himself  in 
stern  control,  and  his  method  shows  a  general  absence  of 
that  subjectivity  which  is  regarded  as  peculiarly  typical  of 
Romanticism. 

The  characteristics  of  The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason  are  seen 
more  strongly  developed  in  The  Earthly  Paradise.  The 
latter  poem  shows  a  maturer  art ;  we  are  conscious  in  read- 
ing it  that  the  poet  has  acquired  a  fuller  mastery  of  tech- 
nique. It  was  a  happy  thought  to  preface  the  tales  of  each 
month  with  a  picture  of  nature ;  these  descriptions  are 
indeed  the  most  beautiful  portion  of  the  work.  No  poet  has 
expressed  with  greater  feeling  the  charm  of  English 
scenery.  It  is  the  gentle  southern  shires  which  afford  the 
kind  of  loveliness  in  which  he  delights  :  the  swaying  corn- 
fields and  snug  homesteads  nestling  in  the  shelter  of  the 
trees,  the  placid  river  and  the  fertile  plain.  His  attitude 
towards  nature  is  that  of  the  attentive  observer  who  loves 
to  mark  its  ways  and  chronicle  its  moods,  but  who  does  not 
find  in  it  the  witness  of  divine  power  or  the  evidence  of  a 
superhuman  intelligence.  The  significance  which  nature 
has  for  him  in  regard  to  the  life  of  man  is  the  obvious  one, 
that  we  see  in  both  the  operation  of  the  same  laws  of 
growth  and  decay.  Nature  has  a  strictly  subordinate  place 
in  his  art ;  it  attracts  him  for  a  moment  from  the  busy  cares 
of  humanity,  or  is  used  by  him  to  point  an  illustration,  but 
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he  quickly  relapses  into  his  preoccupation  with  the  struggles 
of  man ;  it  is  the  background  of  his  pictures,  rather  felt 
than  perceived,  an  environment  subtly  attuned  to  the 
emotions  of  the  actors. 

One  might  cull  many  passages  from  The  Earthly  Paradise 
to  illustrate  the  melancholy  which  penetrates  its  finest 
poetry.  Such  lines  as  the  following  are  instinct  with  its 
power : — 

Some  pensive  thoughts  of  life  that  might  have  been  : 

n  ft  fl 

That  thoughtless  sense  of  joy  bewildering 
That  kisses  youthful  hearts  amidst  of  spring. 

Here  is  another  characteristic  passage  : — 

Nor  knew  they  of  the  unfulfilled  desire 
That  turns  to  ashes  all  the  joys  of  earth, 
Nor  knew  they  yearning  love  amidst  the  dearth 
Of  kind  and  loving  hearts  to  spend  it  on. 

Similar  instances  of  this  kind  of  sentiment  could  be  given 
in  large  numbers ;  the  occasions  for  its  introduction  are 
plentiful :  every  event  of  life,  every  scene  and  every  sound 
bring  with  them  the  reflection  that  change  is  lord  over  all, 
that  good  and  evil  days  will  pass  alike,  and  that  mutability 
is  the  law  of  existence. 

The  tales  in  The  Earthly  Paradise  which  deal  with  Northern 
mythology  are  preferable  to  those  which  retell  in  the 
romantic  vein  the  classical  traditions.  The  former  are 
more  apt  for  the  romantic  treatment,  deriving  their  strength 
from  that  craving  for  mystery  and  the  excitement  of  the 
supernatural  which  had  its  especial  home  in  the  sombre 
North.  Such  a  story  as  The  Watching  of  the  Falcon  is  full  of 
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the  folk-lore  of  the  Teuton :  the  deserted  castle,  the 
nightly  vigil,  the  unearthly  visitant,  the  impending  doom — 
have  precisely  that  uncanny  power  which  stirs  the  Northern 
imagination.  All  the  tales,  however,  are  remarkably  equal 
in  execution ;  they  maintain  a  high  level  without  ever 
reaching  supreme  excellence. 

There  are  people  who  assign  the  palm  among  Morris's 
poems  to  his  Scandinavian  epic  Sigurd  the  Volsung.  It  faith- 
fully reproduces  the  spirit  of  the  saga,  but  probably  the 
interest  which  attaches  to  it  is  antiquarian  rather  than 
poetic.  The  story  is  at  best  a  crude  and  unsatisfactory  one, 
and  although  this  is  not  the  poet's  fault,  yet  there  is  no 
particular  merit  in  his  way  of  telling  it  to  atone  for  its 
moral  and  physical  impossibilities.  This  criticism  applies 
in  a  much  greater  degree  to  his  modernised  version  of 
Beowulf,  which  has  the  additional  disadvantage  of  a  bastard 
archaicism  in  the  language.  Jowett's  remark  about  Brown- 
ing's translation  of  the  Agamemnon,  that  it  is  just  possible 
to  make  out  the  meaning  with  the  help  of  the  original, 
might  also  be  applied  to  Morris's  Beowulf.  A  consideration 
of  the  enormous  bulk  of  the  poet's  work  excites  a  wish 
that  he  had  restrained  somewhat  his  exuberant  facility  in 
versification. 

The  Defence  of  Guenevere  and  other  Poems,  which  was  issued 
in  1858,  in  spite  of  the  immaturity  of  some  of  the  pieces, 
shows  the  poet  at  his  best.  It  forms  as  a  whole  a  convinc- 
ing study  of  mediaeval  life.  The  crudeness  and  naivete  of 
even  such  a  poem  as  Tiuo  red  roses  across  the  moon  have  a 
quaint  charm. 
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There  was  a  lady  lived  in  a  hall, 
Large  of  her  eyes,  and  slim  and  tall ; 
And  ever  she  sung  from  noon  to  noon 
Two  red  roses  across  the  moon. 

One  does  not  quite  see  the  bearing  of  this  truly  extra- 
ordinary phenomenon  upon  the  narrative,  unless  indeed  it 
has  driven  the  lady  mad,  but  at  any  rate  the  words  have  a 
pleasant  sound.  It  may  be  noted  incidentally  that  all  the 
mediaeval  ladies  seem  to  have  been  tall  and  slim,  with  very 
long  necks  and  yellow  hair,  their  complexion  being  green 
and  the  colour  of  their  attire  scarlet.  Such  is  the  inference 
we  draw  from  Morris's  descriptions. 

The  more  important  poems  of  the  volume  have  a  power 
which  blinds  us  to  its  occasional  absurdities.  It  has  already 
been  remarked  that  the  poet  has  two  styles.  The  jerkiness 
of  the  shorter  pieces  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  smooth- 
ness of  the  longer  ones.  Also  the  romanticism  of  The 
Defence  of  Guenevere  and  other  poems  is  of  a  more  formal  nature 
than  that  of  The  Earthly  Paradise.  Like  Rossetti,  Morris 
plunges  into  his  stories  without  preface — 

But,  knowing  now  that  they  would  have  her  speak, 
She  threw  her  wet  hair  backward  from  her  brow, 
Her  hand  close  to  her  mouth,  touching  her  cheek. 

This  passage  likewise  illustrates  the  pictorial  method  of  the 
writer  :  one  of  his  finest  effects  is  produced  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  physical  characteristics.  The  figure  of  Guenevere 
in  the  poem  quoted  is  vivid  with  skilful  colouring.  Another 
fine  effect  is  due  to  the  abrupt  turns  and  sudden  irrelevances 
of  the  narrative.  The  poet  does  not  follow  a  logical  line  of 
thought,  but  wanders  in  the  train  of  associated  ideas,  or 
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rather,  he  makes  his  characters  do  this,  and  thereby  reveal 
the  tumult  of  their  feelings.  Hence  the  sudden  pleading  of 
Guenevere  with  her  accuser,  Sir  Gauwaine — 

Gauwaine,  be  friends,  now,  speak  me  lovingly — 
and  her  violent  denials  of  the  charge  : 

Nevertheless  you,  O  Sir  Gauwaine,  lie, 
Whatever  happened  on  through  all  those  years 
God  knows  I  speak  truth  saying  that  you  lie. 

We  cannot  help  sympathising  with  the  Queen  in  her 
apology  ;  it  gives  us  the  other  point  of  view  to  that  indi- 
cated in  the  Idylls  of  the  King.  Tennyson  insisted  on  the 
moral  aspect  of  the  question;  Morris  dwells  on  the  ex- 
tenuating circumstances,  and  shows  us  the  woman,  passionate 
and  impulsive,  yearning  for  a  touch  of  tenderness,  and 
wearying  of  "  Arthur's  great  name  and  his  little  love." 
The  Defence  of  Guenevere  is  marvellously  true  to  human 
nature.  The  sensitive  delicacy  of  the  Queen's  tempera- 
ment is  manifest  in  her  shrinking  from  the  roughness  of  her 
judges  ;  her  ardent  nature  is  seen  in  the  flashes  of  quick 
anger  into  which  she  breaks  ;  her  swiftness  of  perception  in 
the  direct  appeal  to  the  impression  created  by  her  beauty  j 
she  betrays  a  mixture  of  indecision  and  rashness  ;  we  feel 
the  sensuousness  of  her  disposition,  her  imprudence,  and 
withal  the  charm  which  she  exercised  :  understanding  her 
weakness  and  her  temptations,  we  can  see  how  easy  it  was 
for  her  to  incur  suspicion,  how  likely  she  was  to  offer  an 
opening  for  malice,  and  while  we  hesitate  as  to  her  exact 
blameworthiness,  we  share  her  sigh  of  relief  when  the 
sound  of  the  approaching  steed  gives  token  of  her  champion. 
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The  description  of  Launcelot's  combat  with  Mellyagrauuce 
is  terrible  in  its  brevity. 

The  fight  began,  and  to  me  they  drew  nigh  ; 

Ever  Sir  Launcelot  kept  him  on  the  right, 

And  traversed  warily,  and  ever  high 

And  fast  leapt  caitiff's  sword,  until  my  knight 
Sudden  threw  up  his  sword  to  his  left  hand, 
Caught  it,  and  swung  it  ;  that  was  all  the  fight. 

The  same  telling  conciseness  is  to  be  found  in  the  opening 
of  The  Judgment  of  God. 

Swerve  to  the  left,  son  Roger,  he  said, 

When  you  catch  his  eyes  through  the  helmet-slit, 
Swerve  to  the  left,  then  out  at  his  head, 
And  the  Lord  God  give  you  joy  of  it. 

The  passionate  intensity  of  King  Arthur's  Tomb  is  hardly 
inferior  to  that  of  The  Defence  of  Guenevere ;  we  see  in  it  the 
Queen  at  a  later  period  of  her  career,  stung  by  remorse,  but 
incapable  of  tearing  herself  away  from  her  affections. 
And  if  the  priest  said  anything  that  seemed 

To  touch  upon  the  sin  they  said  we  did, 
(This  in  their  teeth)  they  looked  as  if  they  deemM 
That  I  was  spying  what  thoughts  might  be  hid 

Under  green-cover'd  bosoms,  heaving  quick 

Beneath  quick  thoughts  ;  while  they  grew  red  with  shame 
And  gazed  down  at  their  feet  :  while  I  felt  sick, 

And  almost  shriek'd  if  one  should  call  my  name. 

There  is  an  historical  atmosphere  in  these  poems ;  they 
depict,  not  the  Celtic  age  in  which  the  legends  originated, 
but  the  age  of  romance  in  which  they  received  their  first 
artistic  setting.  The  union  of  barbarism  and  culture  which 
went  under  the  name  of  chivalry  is  portrayed  with  genuine 
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insight.  Sir  Peter  Harpdorfs  End  and  The  Haystack  in  the 
Floods  enable  us  to  understand  that  combination  of  strength 
and  sentiment,  ferocity  and  refinement,  which  underlay  the 
period  of  the  Hundred  Years  War.  The  poems  are  also 
inwrought  with  a  lively  appreciation  of  external  nature, 
expressed  in  lines  of  simple  sweetness,  as  in  the  following 
passage  from  The  Chapel  in  Lyoness  : — 

There  I  pluck'd  a  faint  wild  rose, 
Hard  by  where  the  linden  grows, 
Sighing  over  silver  rows 
Of  the  lilies  tall. 

The  poet  takes  the  best  way  of  bringing  us  into  close  touch 
with  the  scenes  he  describes  by  starting  at  the  climax  and 
then  recounting  the  events  which  led  up  to  it. 

Had  she  come  all  the  way  for  this, 
To  part  at  last  without  a  kiss  ? 
Yea,  had  she  borne  the  dirt  and  rain 
That  her  own  eyes  might  see  him  slain 
Beside  the  haystack  in  the  floods  ? 

At  a  later  period  of  his  life  Morris  wrote  poems  dealing 
with  modern  socialistic  questions  :  e.g.  Chants  for  Socialists 
and  The  Pilgrims  of  Hope.  His  study  of  Scandinavian 
literature  also  bore  fruit  in  Love  is  Enough.  A  great  deal  of 
his  later  work  is  of  an  ephemeral  character.  It  is  probable 
that  it  is  as  a  prose  writer  rather  than  as  a  poet  that  he  will 
be  best  remembered ;  the  quality  of  his  verse  is  not  in  pro- 
portion to  its  quantity,  but  no  one  will  deny  in  it  the  occur- 
rence of  great  and  enduring  power. 
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